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economic  scheme 


V.  VVWllViiliV 
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\  ;=.  TheXLSr.  .adraimsixatibn  s  not 
,  VrryjngGp-  impose  apy  .kl.nd  .of 
,hr : ^economic1’  :prt^Tamiri'e  :  on  ^  Israeli 
*• :  ‘  •TJrcaS'ary-'d  ireci  gen  eral"'Era- 

J:  •  mahuol  Sharon  said  .yosterday  after 
Jy-'i  returning1  from  tbe;'U&  where  he! 
?■'-]  field  economic  talks  with  officials  in’ 
;  :l¥ashttfgion;  •_•  .. 

C-/.  -  According  to  Share n,  the 
_Tceasi«y.  w3I  start"  working:  in  the 
hear.  Futu re.  on  -a  .long-range 
edpnojnic. plan-  -Which  -will ■ include 
ipro^:ctions  for>  the  coming--  three 
1  ii  ';/ytsrs.:  H  e  reveaied^f^  theTinance 
^^•Mfbfstry  riowfav ourr  iri troduc ing  a 
:  "tjost  of.  living,  ,ajQpwance  scheme 
Twbich  will  prevent  large  wage  -  ero- 


.  :  a  short  period;  This  could  be 

oohe-through  monthly  payments  of 
.  vC-6-L  compensation,  although-  the 
'  Treasury,  has  iipi  finalized  its  posi- 
■  ;  tjon  on  the  issue,  :  ‘ 

“  \  -Sharon  added  that  the  average 

grws  wage  for.  I984  will  be  5  per 
cent  lower  than  its  level  for  1983, 
and-; this  will  reduce  real,  wages  to 
their  level  in  .1 981~and .  1982. 

.  '  ^  Treasury  officials. said .  yesterday 
.  that  Ftnan ce  Minister  YigaJ  Cohen- 
•  Orgad  “wHl  leave  for  the  U.S.  during 
the  last  week  of  February:  It  is  not 
-yetclear  whether  he^ will  lake  with 
-hirn  the : promised  iconomic  plan 
.  .  Sbaron/'said  that  .although  -there 
were-:  American  officials  and 
:  :7  -  *  {Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6} 
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7.  Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

TEL-'AVTV.  Some  7(3,000  local 
autfibrily  workers  yesterday 
launched  .^general  striked  Garbage 
was  JHtf  iollected , -  municipal  .offices 
;  r  e  minted/  '  cl osed  and’';: emergency 
/d^armrents.  operated  With  a 
skeleton  staff-j  .  • :  . 

•At  -the  rmae  ti me,  industrial 
workers  sttrppieii  up  demands  for 
wSgejnictda^.to  compensate  them 
f or  wage  ero^fon.  .  . 

iTfie  Tstnke  i.pf'  local  authority 
■  wbrke  rs >  will  eon  tkiue  'today,  as.  ef¬ 
forts  to  reach,  anagrcement/zdjed  to 
hear  frii it  last -night.  ^Negotiations 
With  the  Hfttaidrut  and  union 
;  authorities  wilfTesttme  at  2p;m.  to¬ 
day.  ;■  •'/  :'L  -.  •  1  ;•  ."v.  ■  * ''  ;..  - 

;•  "Meanwhile^  negotiations  of  the 
Clerks’  Umoff  \^":the;Tfmpn  of 
Local  Authorities  adjourned  at- 
10 J  5  p.m,  y«fcrday-v  Today  the 
Unioit  of  Local.  Authorities  •  will 
consult  with  the  Finance  Ministry 
to:  determine'  whether;  -Various 
proposals  are -acceptable  :  io  the 
ministry. .  •  K- • \ ■  ‘ :  -  r: '' 

/Work e r s a t  th e  R erzlrya ; 
municipalityiafo  td  resume  work  to-. 
.day.aft^aa*jX3»mep,(^Si^£he4- , 

c  d  rnpe  nsating ■.:  lowe  r-.cah'k 
employees  for  wage  «rosicm-..i 


The  workers  are  demanding 
'  a  wage  increase  for  the  lower  grade 
employees,  which  will  bring  their 
salary  up  to  half  the  average  salary* 
in  Israel. 

Tel  Aviv’s  1 2-slorey  municipal 
.  building  was  empty  of  its  workers  as 
;  *  the  city’s  10,000  employees  -r  3.000 
.  of  them  hospital  workers  —  joined 
"  the  strike.  Hos'pitals.performed  only 
.  emergency  surgery  imd-  oul-clinics 
•  were  dosed.  The  city’s  welfare  of¬ 
fices  were  shut. 

■'*  Municipal  Workers  Organization 
chairman  Theodore  Kaufman  told 
The  Jerusalem  Past  that  if  the  strike 
ccmiinues  today,  garbage  will  be 
epHecied  only  from  hospitals, 

; -/pyark^t  places  and  other  places 
^rwhere  its  accumulation  is  hazardous 
7  torpublic  health.  /  . 

Meanwhile,  the/  secretaries  of 
nine  unions  whose  members  work  in 
■pj.rvately.  owned  enterprises 
demanded,  negotiations  over  a  wage 
-  increase;  They  raised  the  demand, 

■  afteif  civil  and  other,  public  servants. 
/.  won  ap  ISTpOO  increase  as  well  as 
'  v  IS66  Wore  for  every  year  of 
- -senionty/'' 

:s£CKlaiy  of.  the 
not 

• ''  'sity  ••’wberiier'  the  bnions  /were 

^  "  -  (Comtaaed  M  Bage  2,'  CoU  2) 


arms  after  careful  study 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
A  final  decision  on  the  sale  of 
German  arms  to  Saudi  .Arabia  will 
be  made  in  Bonn,  not  Jerusalem, 
alter  careful  deliberation  of  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  countries 
friendly  to  West  Germany, 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  said 
yesterday  as  he  concluded  his  five- 
day  visit  to  Israel. 

Kohl  was  speaking  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  after  a  last  round  of  talks 
with  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir. 


In  weighing  the  decision  on  arms 
for  the  Saudis,  Kohl  added,  the 
Bonn  government  would  take  full 
account  of  Israel’s  objections,  of 
which  he  had  been  aware  before  he 
came  here. 

Kohl  also  pledged  that  his 
government,  and  he  personally, 
would  take  up  Israel’s  interests  with 
regard  to  agricultural  exports  to 
Europe  in  the  context  of  the 
prospective  entry  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  into  the  European  Com- 
( Continued  on  Page  2,  Cot.  4) 


Shamir:  U.S.  view  to  influence  Bonn 


Temple  Mount  raiders 
left  evidence  behind 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

At  the;  weekly  cabinet  session 
yesterday.  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Sfaamtr  said  the  U.S.  position  on 
German  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
would  have  a  profound  influence  on 
the  eventual  decision  of  the.  Bonn 
government:  Shamir  said  he-got  this  ' 
impressipa,  quite  clearly  from  his 
talks  whit^ ^Chanceftoi*^ Helmut  ^ TCohl. 

I  n  the  light  of  this,  Shamir  told  his 
colleagues,  Israel  would  try  and 
block  the  projected  weapons  deal, 
not  only  by  repeatedly  explaining  its* 
objections  to  the  Germans,  but  also 
by  using  whatever  leverage  it  could 
on  American  leaders  and  public 
opinion.  He  said  Israel’s  informa¬ 


tion  drive  is  already  lined  up  upon 
this  target. 

Cabinet  secretary  Dan  Meridor, 
mentioning  the  Shamir-Kohl  talks 
later  to  reporters,  said  Shamir  based 
Israel's  case  against  the  deal  on  past 
and  present  realities  alike.  Meridor 
said:  “Germany  .would  be  commit- 
:tmg  a-wrbrtg  if.Irpve  ah  Arab  state 
weapons  to  be  used  against  a 
country  sheltering  the  few  remnants 
of  the  Holocaust.”  He  said  that  in 
war  after  war  Saudi  Arabia  sent 
soldiers  and  arms  to  fight  Israel. 

The  general  understanding 
among  ministers  was  that  Kohl  was 
as  set  as  before  on  the  arras  deal. 


By  MICHAEL  EILAN 
.. Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
g  '  Police  investigating  *'  Friday's 
!  abortive  attack  or>  Jerusalem’s  Al- 
Aksa  Mosque  and  Dome  of  the’ 
Rock  are  concentrating  on  the  .ex- 
plosives  and  other  fjeatrJeft  behind 
:  by  the.men  who  tried  to  climb  into 
/  the  mosque  compound.  ;  ; 

-Police  cooffrnied-  yesterday- they 
-. '  are  not  makihg  the.  rouhds-.of  ex-' 
treme  right- wing''; Jewish  .■circles. 
This  job  is  apparently  being  handled 
•  by  other"  security  forces. /Two' 
members  of  the-Xach  organisation, 

- .  •  who  were  airested  on  Saturday 
night,  have  been  released.  -  . 

’  The  two  men  who  managed  tqget. 
into  the  mosque  compound"  af  2 
a. nr  Friday;  and  the  ‘‘two  or  three”: 
'  men  who  may  have  been.putside  ^he 
wall  left  behind  -a-"  good  dcal  of* 
equipment.  A  "  police  -  ^p'otesman 
said  the.  special  Investigation team 
..  led-. by .  Pakad  Amrani-  Fahima  is 
concentrating  oii  tryiagtp  trace  the 
/  sources  of  this  equipment.  ? .  : '  ‘ 

.  v’in  addition"  16  19  grenades,  die 
!*-  TTren  had  13  k3ds  of  explosives  with • 
..  them'  — .  and  not  .five,  kilos  is, 
:  previously  reported.  They  also  left 
behind;  ropes,  a  ladder,  several 
t  coats,  knapsacks  and:  other -gear. 

.  Fahrma's  team  hopes  .k  will:  find . 
;  enough  cross;  references .  from  the 
sources  of  the  equipment  to  find  the 
- :  attackers.  ‘  •  -v  •/  7/  " 

•  “It’s  riot  like  the  Grunzweig  case 
where  all  we  had  was  a  grenade  that . 
had  already  expkxtcd,”  a  police  of- 


-  ficer  said.  “Here  we  have  something' 
.  to.  work'  with.”  '■  .  .  ‘  . 

...  Jerusalem  municipality,  officials 
'.  and  police  officers,  meanwhile,  are 
tightening:  security  at  the  mosque 

-  compoumi  and  at  other,  holy  in 

J  eriiMJem.  '* 

/  Mayor  Teddy  . Kcrflek  called  on- 
;  the/ mufti  of  Jousalem,  Sa'ad  ed- 
;Din  Alami,,  yesterday,  both  to  con- 
.  demn/the  -attempted  attack  and  to 
suggest  ways  to  improve  security. 

/  'Kollek  suggested  that  electronic 
.  devices- be  used  to  guard  the  7em- 
ple .Mount  compound,  and  dty  hall 
J  officials  .‘will  recommend  ways  to 
improve  the  lighting  in  the  com- 
.  pound  after  dark.  fPteture,  page  2) 

^  Southern  .District  police  cora- 
•  iriander-Nitzav  Yehoshua  Caspi  and 
..  Jerusalem  police  chief  Tat^Nilzav 
■ .  Rahamim  Comfort  also  called  on  the 
;  mtrftiV.They  .too  condemned  the  at- 
/  tack  and  talked  about  improving 
security.'  . 

■/.  Police,  municipality  and  Wakf 

-  (Moslem  trusteeship)  officials  are  to 
meet  this  morning  to  draw  up  plans 
to  increase  .protection  of-  the  mos¬ 
que  and  the  compound.  - 

£  'Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
/strongly  condemned;the  attempted 
attack,;  saying’- it;  “serves  the  sick 
‘  purposes  of-:  marginal  people.”  .  So 
dixf /Chief  Rabbis  ;  Mprdechai 

-  feliyahu  and  Avraharn  Shapiro,  who 
shidfhey/'strongly  condemn. the  use 
of  weapons  bn  ihe/T6mple- Mount. 
Iheate.af  our  temple. ..Without  a 

.  doubt'  thjs  was.  done,  by  marginal 
elements  from  whatever  side.” 


Bank  shares  take  market  up 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  stock  market 
soared  yesterday,  with  those  bank 
shares  covered  by  the  government 
agreement  rising  7  per  cent,  another 
200  shares  up  5  per  cent  or  more 
and  moderate  -  demand  for  index- 
linked  bonds,  which  only  last  week 
were  under  heavy  selling  pressure. 

The  market  boom,  financial  ex¬ 
perts  say,  was  caused  by  the  First 
Internationa]  Bank's  announcement 
yesterday  of  a  new  investment 
scheme,  based  on  the  agreement 
bank  shares  which  pays  an  annual 
dollar-linked  interest  rate  of  19.6 
per  cent. 

First  International's  scheme,  ex¬ 
perts  say,  induced  other  investors  to 


Soldier  wounded 
in  Lebanon  attack 

SI  DON  (Itim).  —  An  Israeli  soldier 
was  lightly  wounded  yesterday 
when  light  arms  fire  was  directed  at 
an  I DF  patrol  south  of  the  Zahar ani 
River,  near  the  village  of  Sarafand. 

The  soldier  was.  evacuated  to  a 
hospital  in  Israel. 

In  another  incident  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  same  area, 
another !  DF  patrol  came  under  fire, 
but-n.6  one  was  hurt.  - 
Security  sources  linked  both  inci¬ 
dents  to  Shfite  extremist  agitation 
in  the  area. 


purchase  the  agreement  bank 
shares.  This  resulted  in  a  turnover 
of  S18.7  million  in  those  shares 
covered  by  the  government  agree¬ 
ment.  with  the  Bank  of  Israel  selling 
SI  7.5m.  worth  —  the  first  time  it  has 
been  able  to  sell. 

The  high  demand  for  these  bank 
shares  rubbed  off  on  other  sectors 
of  the  market.  Oil  shares  in  par¬ 
ticular,  boosted  by  the  strike  at 
Gurim  4,  began  to  soar. 

Financial  sources  were  cautious 
yesterday  about  predicting  that 
there  had  been  a  real  turnaround  on 
the  market.  The  sharp  rises  in  share 
prices  are  bound  to  be  followed  by  a 
spate  of  profit-taking,  they  warned. 

(See  story  Page  7} 


Rumsfeld  flies  to  Cairo 

.  AMMAN  (Reuter).  —  U.S.  special 
envoy  Donald  Rumsfeld  flew  to 
Cairo  Saturday  night  after  a  two- 
hour  visit  to  Amman,  during  which 
he  met  King  Hussein,  U.S.  Embassy 
officials  .sajd  yesterday. 

The  official  Jordanian  news 
agency  Petra  said  Rumsfeld's  talks 
with  Hussein  convened  U.S.  efforts 
to  solve  the  Lebanese  problem  and 
other  Middle  East  develop  meats. 

Rumsfeld,  who  flew  to  Amman 
from  Beirut,  reaffirmed  to  Hussein 
Washington's  interest  in  restoring 
Lebanese  sovereignty  and  efforts 
for  an  overall  Middle  East  peace. 


^tisa  Elections  seen 

rubber-stamp  nno vpi*  q ffn*!* 

Bv  ASHER  WALLF.SH  BC  dl  CX  0,1  tCi 


- ,v . . West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  says  goodbye  yesterday  to 

j  :  Knesset  Speaker  Men  ahem  Savidor  (back  to  camera)  as  Prime 

CIO  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Kohl's  wife,  Hennelore,  look  on  at 
departure  ceremony  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport.  (Andre  Brutmanm 

w^keri;  strike  Kohl:  decision  on  Saudi 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
complained  in  yesterday's  cabinet 
meeting  that  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  had  failed  to  report 
to  the  cabinet  on  the  bilateral 
Israeli- American  talks  on  strategic 
cooperation  in  Washington  last 
week. 

Moda'i  also  suggested  that 
Shamir  had  deliberately  failed  to 
tel!  his  cabinet  colleagues  about  the 
American  plan  to  form  a  Jordanian 
rapid  deployment  force. 

“We  get  to  hear  half-truths  and 
partial  facts.”  Moda'i  grumbled. 

Moda'i  said  it  was  feasible  that 
the  Israeli  negotiators  had  made 
concessions  in  Washington  with 
regard  to  the  Jordanian  force  and 
had  already  given  Irael’s  con¬ 
ditional  consent  to  the  force  plan. 

He  said  that  for  a  long  time, 
critical  issues  had  been  presented  to 
the  cabinet  to  be  rubber-stamped, 
after  the  main  discussion  and 
analysis  had  taken  place  in  other 
forums.  He  said  he  saw  no  point  in 
his  joining  in  cabinet  discussions,  on 
topics  which  had  virtually  been  set¬ 
tled  before  Shamir  presented  them 
to  the  cabinet. 

The  decision  making  process  was 
faulty.  Moda'i  said.  The  proper 
reaction  to  such  a  trend  may  well 
have  been  indicated  by  Minister 
without  Portfolio  Mordechai  Ben- 
Porat,  who  just  tendered  his 
resignation,  Moda'i  said. 

Moda'i  said  later  than  when  he 
asked  Shamir  about  the  discussions 
in  Washington,  Shamir  replied  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  to  report  on 
them. 

Finance  minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad  was  also  taken  to  task  by 
Moda'i.  “I  don’t  remember  that  we 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  U 


Ben-Porat  quits 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  government, 
still  reding  from  last  week’s 
clifT-hanger  confrontation  with 
Tami,  was  further  weakened 
yesterday,  while  the  opposition 
was  heartened,  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Minister  without  Port¬ 
folio  Mordechai  Ben-Porai. 
Ben-Porat  will  remain  in  the 
coalition  for  the  time  being. 

Ben-Porat's  resignation  infused 
the  opposition  with  renewed  op¬ 
timism.  that  moves  to  dissolve  the 
Knssset  and  call  early  elections  may 
succeed.  Bath  the  Alignment  and 
Shinui  are  expected  to  table  mo¬ 
tions  soon  to  reschedule  elections  in 
the  belief  that  chances  are  now  beL- 
ter  that  the  motions  may  win  the 
support  of  at  least  61  MKs. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
sought  in  vain  to  prevent  Ben- 
Porat's  resignation.  Shamir  is  aware 
that  any  change  in  his  coalition's 
structure  may  hasten  its  demise.  He 
is  quoted  as  telling  Ben-Porat  that 
“pulling  out  one  brick  from  the  wall 
may  bring  the  whole  structure 
down.” 

Ben-Porat  declared  that  although 
he  is  out  of  the  cabinet*  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  member  of  the  coali¬ 
tion.  But  the  coalition  will  not  be 
able  to  count  on  him  as  h  had 
hitherto,  since  he  also  stated  that  he 
will  vote  as  he  sees  fit. 

In  the  coalition  yesterday  it  was 
openly  admitted  that  the  commit¬ 


ment  of  a  single  MK,  free  of  any 
party  pressures,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  a  minister.  Thus  Ben- 
Parai's  move  is  seen  as  weakening 
the  coalition. 

Although  the  coalition  on  paper 
is  supported  by  64  MKs.  some  are 
seen  as  “unreliable."  These  include 
the  three  Tami  MKs,  and  Liberal 
mavericks  Yitzhak  Berman  and 
Dror  Zeigerman.  They  are  now 
joined  by  Ben-Porat,  whose  position 
in  any  crucial  vaLe  will  no  longer  be 
predictable. 

The  coalition's  uncertainty  is 
further  compounded  by  Ben-Porat’s 
statement  that  he  will  not  increase 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  “a  national 
emergency  government,”  and  if.  as 
he  expects,  these  efforts  are 
frustrated,  he  might  support  moves 
to  call  early  elections. 

These  statements,  at  least  poten¬ 
tially.  add  one  more  vote  to  a  possi¬ 
ble  opposition  bill  for  early  elec¬ 
tions.  As  things  stand  now,  an  op¬ 
position  bill  is  sure  to  be  supported 
by  the  opposition's  own  56  MKs. 
Two  more  potential  votes  could 
come  from  Berman  and  Zeigerman 
who  have  often  come  out  in  favour 
of  early  elections.  If  Ben-Porat  is 
added,  then  an  early  elections  bill 
could  receive  the  support  of  59 
MKs.  Thus  the  opposition  need 
only  two  more  coalition  MKs  in 
order  to  achieve  the  minimum  of  61 
votes  needed  to  reschedule  elec¬ 
tions. 

These  additional  voles  could  con¬ 
ceivably  come  From  Tami,  in  view 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


Ben-Porat:  Gov’t  not  functioning  as  it  should 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Minister  without  Portfolio 
Mordechai  Ben-Porat  tendered  his 
resignation  at  yesterday’s  weekly 
cabinet  session,  and  explained  later 
that  the  government  is  not  function¬ 
ing  as  it  should. 

The  resignation  takes  effect  48 
hours  after  submission. 

Ben-Porat  wrote  that  his  hopes  of 
the  government  functioning  in  a 
normal  way  had  been  dispelled.  The 
cabinet  found  it  hard  to  take  the 
right  decisions,  he  wrote,  because  of 
the  clash  of  interests  between  in¬ 
dividual  ministers,  between  wings  of 
the  various  parties,  and  between  the 
parties  themselves. 

For  that  reason,  and  also  because 
he  could  not  wield  enough  influence 
on  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the 


government,  he  saw  no  point  in 
staying  on  as  a  cabinet  member. 

During  the  negotiations  that 
preceded  the  formation  of  the 
government,  Ben-Porat  recalled,  he 
had  predicted  the  difficulties  it 
would  face  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  national  consensus. 

Ben-Porat  wrote  that  he  tried 
hard  to  bring  about  a  national  unity 
government  but  certain  per¬ 
sonalities  foiled  this.  Although  the 
coalition  started  out  on  a  narrow 
parliamentary  basis,  he  nevertheless 
decided  to  join,  both  to  help  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  overcome 
economic  and  security  obstacles, 
and  to  complete  his  Arab  refugee 
rehabilitation  study. 

Ben-Porat  praised  Shamir  for  his 
(‘balanced  outlook  and  sober  ap¬ 
proach”  towards  the  country’s 


problems.  He  also  wrote  an  un¬ 
conventional  letter  to  cabinet 
secretary  Dan  Meridor  lauding  his 
courtesy. 

It  is  understood  that  Ben-Porat 
told  Shamir  some  weeks  ago  that  he 
wished  to  resign  but  Shamir  asked 
him  to  hold  off  until  the  cabinet 
debated  the  refugee  resettlement 
study.  Then  Shamir  asked  for 
another  delay  until  after  the  Knes¬ 
set  no-confidence  debate. 

Ben-Porat  will  be  a  one-man 
representative  of  the  Movement  fqr 
Zionist  and  Social  Renewal  in  the 
Knesset  with  the  status  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  faction,  not  connected 
with  his  former  colleague  Yigal 
Hurvitz,  who  was  placed  third  on 
the  Telem  list  in  the  1981  elections, 
after  Ben-Porat  and  the  late  Moshe 
Dayan. 


euphoric  over  Alfonsin  gov’t 
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:  By  DAVTO  LANDAU 
.  Jerusakm  Po^  Correspondent  . 

'  BUENOS  AIRES.  ~  A  bomb  blast 
at  a  -synagogue  here  last  -  Friday 
night, .the  second  m  Buenos  Aires  in 
'ttyo  weeks,  seemed  to  arouse 
remarkably.  Tittle  •  concern  •  among  ■ 
the- Jewish  commnnity.  ;*■ 

L  ;At*  another  synagogue  ihe  .nett 
morning,  hot  far.from  the  site-of  the 
;attack‘(whrch  caused  minor  damage- 
ahd  no. 'casualties);  the  rabbi 
TdeiivereiJ  his  prepared  sermon  on- 
jhe  miizva  of.  Visiting"  the  sick. 
Neither  he  nor  Ws:' congregants  ap¬ 
parently  feh.  that  he  ought  to  refer 
.’ to  the  explosion.'  V  -r 
;  This  equanjinjty  ’  seemed,  to  -  an 
outsTde  observer,  to  jefleci  both  the 
philosophical  resignation  of-a  Jewry 
that  -has  always :  foced  -  pervasive, 
•sporadically  yfolent-  anti-Semitism/ 
and  also  the  he w, euphoria  (hat  Inis, 
gripped  Argent! nian  -Jeivs  with,  the 
etectipn  /Of  ibe::  Alfonsin  govem- 
meoL,  ;v_ .. . .  '• 

K  /."People  have  put  away  their  pas- 
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sports  now.”  says  Zion  Cohen- 
Imach,  president  of  the-DAIA,  the 
representative  body  of  Argentinian 
Jewry.  “Before  the  election  the 
Jews  were  worried.  There  was  great 
tension;  No  one  knew  what  was  go¬ 
ing  to  happen.  Many  thought  of  go¬ 
ing  abroad,  to  Israel,  they  had  their 
passports  ready. . 

“Following  the  election,  the  same 
people  have  swung  towards 
.euphoria.  They  .feel'  secure  now; 
they  believe  that  nothing  can  hap¬ 
pen.” 

The  pre-election  fears,  says 
Cohen-Imach; ,  focused  on  the  ex¬ 
tremist*  right  in  the  Peroriist  camp. 
Its  leading  ideologue.  Professor  Ot- 
talagano,  preached  crude  ami-. 
Semitic  racialism  “and  they  didn't 
bother  to  dissociate  themselves 
Trom  him.- 

,  “We  talked  jo  the  .main  Peronisl 
leadership.  We'  asked  .  them'  to 
denounce,  this  and  they  assured  usr- 
that  they  tfid  so  —  bbt  they  asked  us 
not  to  putflish  their  assurances.”  - 


The  Radicals  under  Raul 
Alfonsin  issued  rousing  guarantees 
that  they  would  fight  discrimination 
as.  a  crime,  Alfonsin  himself  was 
well  known  and  well  liked  by  many 
Jewish  leaders. 

The  Peronist  candidate  too, 
Luder,  and  his  vice-presidential 
running-mate  Bittel,  made  warm 
statements  to  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity.  But  most  Jews,  it  seems, 
preferred  the  radicals. 

Perhaps  the  Jewish  voting  pattern 
in  the  election  on  October  30  ex¬ 
plains  why  it  is  the  Peronist  party  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  has 
recently  initiated  a  bill  outlawing 
racialism  and  discrimination.  In 
1985,  parliamentary  elections  will 
be  held  for  one-third  of- the- seats.  In 
Buenos  Aires  province,  the  Jewish 
vote  is  not -insignificant. 

The  radical  administration  has 
brought  a  bevy  of  Jews  inLo  govern¬ 
ment  -office.  Some,  like  the  key 
Economics  Minister,  Bernardo 
(Condoned  on  Page  3) 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Knesset  Speaker  Menahem  Savidor 
yesterday  hosted  a  luncheon  for 
Australian  Foreign  Minister  Bill 
Hayden.  MKs  Menahem  Porush. 
Ya'acov  Tzur,  Uzi  Baram  and  .Ariel 
Weinstein,  as  well  as  Australian 
Ambassador  Robert  Merrillees,  at¬ 
tended. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  con¬ 
gratulated  Interior  Minister  Yosef 
Burg  on  reaching  his  75th  birthday 
at  yesterday's  cabinet  meeting. 

A  ceremony  commemorating  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  Golda  Meir's 
death  was  held  at  Tel  Aviv  Museum 
last  night.  At  the  meeting,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Centre,  the  Hisladrut  and 
Na’amal,  Labour  Party  leader 
Shimon  Peres  announced  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Golda  Meir 
Society,  which  will  award  an  annual 
prize  to  outstanding  women. 


Shamir  honours  Lehi 
leader  ‘Yair5  Stern 

TEL  AVIV  (Him).  —  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  fellow 
cabinet  ministers,  MKs  and  IDF  of¬ 
ficers  yesterday  marked  the  42nd 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Lehi 
leader  Avraham  (Yair)  Stern  by 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave  in 
Nahlat  Yitzhak. 

Wreaths  from  the  prime  minister, 
the  defence  minister  and  Lehi 
veterans  were  laid  on  the  tomb. 


.Lavon  memorial  - 

A  ceremony  in  honour  of  Pinch  as 
Lavon,  former  defence  minister, 
will  be  held  tomorrow  at  2.30  p.m. 
at  Kibbutz  Hulda.  At  4  p.m.,  a 
roundtable  discussion  will  take 
place  on  the  subject  of  “The  labour 
movement  in  light  of  the  economic 
crisis.” 


Australian  FM  meets 
with  Herzog,  Kollek 

Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 
Visiting  Australian  Foreign 
Minister  Bill  Hayden  yesterday  paid 
a  courtesy  call  on  President  Chaim 
Herzog. 

Hayden  started  his  day  with  a 
visit  to  Yad  Vashem.  He  laier  visited 
Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek. 


RUBBER-STAMP 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

ever  had  a  cabinet  discussion  on 
economic  policy.  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  such  a  discussion  to  be 
held  —  to  no  avail.  1  feel  less  and 
less  responsible  (for  government 
policy).”  said  Moda’i. 

Shamir  said  yesterday  that  the 
constant  stream  of  important  inter¬ 
national  figures  visiting  Israel  was 
ample  proof  that  this  country's 
image  abroad  is  getting  better  all 
the  time. 

Shamir  made  this  claim  at  yester¬ 
day's  weekly  cabinet  session  after 
reporting  on  the  visits  or  Federal 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl, 
Australian  Foreign  Minister  Bill 
Hayden,  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  Block,  director- 
general  of  the  French  Foreign 
Ministry  Francis  Guttman,  and  the 
impressions  of  President  Chaim 
Herzog  from  his  state  tour  of  two 
African  countries. 


Welcome  to  Israel 
Alan  Scott  Woolf, 

Accountant,  of  Portland.  Maioo 


Gerald  J.  Sanders, 

Attorney,  of  New  York  Ison  of  Max 
and  Mar/  Nelman  Sander*,  promi¬ 
nent  Jei-usalpmilesl 
From  the  CapL  Yehiel  and  Ruth 
Clovsky  Longer  Hospitality  Founda¬ 
tion,  One  Mapu  SU  Jerusalem 
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Military  court  remands 
grenade  theft  suspect 


Monday.  January  30,  1984  The  Jerusalem 


The  military  court  of  the  Central 
Command  extended  the  remand  in 
custody  yesterday  of  David  Shem- 
iov.  nho  is  suspected  of  stealing 
grenades  and  ammunition  from  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces.  The  remand 
continues  until  the  completion  of 
proceedings  against  him. 

(Police  suspect  Shemtov  of  hav¬ 
ing  sold  a  hand-grenade  to  Yona 
Avrushmi,  who  is  being  held  on 
suspicion  of  killing  Peace  Now  ac¬ 
tivist  Emil  Grunzweig  last 
February.) 

In  the  court,  presided  over  by 
Sgan-Aluf  Mordechai  Peled, 
prosecutor  Sgan-Aluf  Menahem 
Finklestein  asked  for  the  extension 
of  the  remand  of  Shemtov,  20,  who 
is  accused  of  commtting  four 
serious  offences  by  the  military 
police. 

He  is  accused  of  stealing  eight 
IDF  hand-grenades,  two  anti-tank 
grenades  and  quantities  of  bullets. 
He  is  also  accused  of  selling  two 
hand-grenades  to  a  known  criminal. 

According  to  Finklestein,  Shem¬ 
tov  stole  the  grenades  at  the  base 
where  he  was  serving.  The  police 
believe  he  knew  that  the  grenades 


Officials  see  free  trade  pact  soon 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  government  hopes  to  sign  the 
free  trade  zone  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  by  summer.  Treasury  officials 
said  yesterday  on  their  return  from 
talks  in  the  U.S. 

The  officials  said  the  U.S.  ad¬ 
ministration  is  “fully  geared”  to 
signing  and  implementing  the  ac¬ 
cord,  and  has  set  a  timetable  for  it. 

An  American  delegation  is  ex¬ 
pected  here  on  February  13  to  con¬ 
tinue  (he  talks  about  the  accord.  By 


BEN-PORAT  RESIGNS 


I  Continued  from  Page  One) 
of  its  recent  threats,  and  since  it  has 
had  its  own  early  elections  bill 
pending  for  some  time.  But  Tami  is 
not  a  sure  partner  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  to  fear  early  elec¬ 
tions  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  chief 
reason  for  its  failure  to  carry  out  its 
threats  against  the  government  last 
week. 

T ami  would  support  such  a  move 
only  as  a  last  resort,  and  it  is  said  in 
the  coalition  that  by  the  time  Tami 
joins  the  move,  the  Likud  too  would 
be  likely  to  support  it. 

Alignment  Knesset  faction  chief 
Moshe  Shahal  hinted  yesterday  that 
some  prominent  Likud  figures  sup¬ 
port  early  elections.  But  this  is 
regarded  as  support  along  the  lines 
described  last  week  by  Deputy 
Premier  David  Levy,  who  warned 
the  junior  coalition,  partners  that  if 
they  continue  to  undermine  coali¬ 
tion  stability,  the  Likud  would 
prefer  early  elections  to  expending 
all  the  government’s  energy  on  as¬ 
suring  its  own  survival. 

Such  statements,  it  is  noted  in  the 
Likud,  indicate  decreasing  patience 
with  the  “blackmail  tactics”  of  sm¬ 
aller  parties  and  a  readiness  to  go  to 
the  polls  before  the  scheduled  date 
of  November  1985.  But  a  Likud 
decision  to  move  up  elections  would 
come  only  if  there  is  no  other 
choice,  and  at  a  date  that  would  suit 
the  Likud  rather  than  the  opposi¬ 
tion. 

The  Alignment  and  Shinut  will 
now  be  testing  the  chances  for  the 
passage  of  an  early  elections  bill 
very  carefully,  despite  some  Align¬ 
ment  hints  to  the  effect  that  it  had 
been  aware  of  the  Ben-Poral  move 
and  that  it  was  pre-arranged  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  Labour  and  Tami. 
Ben-Porat  himself  vehemently 
denied  such  reports. 

The  opposition  will  have  to  be 
very  wary  about  putting  an  early 
elections  bill  to  the  vote,  since  such 
a  bill  can  be  presented  only  once  in 
six  months. 

Meanwhile,  the  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  moving  for  early  elections 
has  rekindled  the  feud  between 
Labour  chairman  Shimon  Peres  and 
former  premier  Yistzhak  Rabin.  The 
Peres  camp  would  want  an  early 
elections  bill  to  shorten  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  for  organizing  the  elections 


Troops  halt  Nablus 
area  protests 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Youths  in  Nablus  and  in  the  near¬ 
by  Balata  refugee  camp 
demonstrated  yesterday  to  protest 
against  the  death  on  Saturday  of  a 
youth  who  was  shot  by  Border 
Police. 

Troops  used  tear  gas  and  imposed 
a  temporary  curfew  on  the  centre  of 
Nablus  and  on  Balata 'to  hail  the 
demonstration.  The  youth,  Nasser 
a-Sansi,  was  buried  late  on  Saturday 
night  . 

The  unrest  in  Nablus  is  being  ex¬ 
plained  by  local  sources  as  a 
response  to  the  attempted  sabotage 
attacks  on  the  Temple  Mount. 


and  for  campaigning  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  100  days  to  45  only.  Some  in 
Labour  even  demand  a  35-day  pre¬ 
election  period. 

The  Rabin  camp  dismissed  claims 
of  Peres  backers  that  the  motive  for 
a  shorter  campaign  is  to  save  money 
and  cut  campaign  time.  The  real 
motive,  they  claim,  is  the  desire  by 
the  Peres  camp  to  make  any  chal¬ 
lenge  to  his  leadership  impossible 
because  of  the  short  period  before 
polling  day. 

The  Rabin  camp  demands  that 
the  100  day  pre-election  period  be 
left  as  is,  if  not  actually  increased. 

Shamir  yesterday  came  out 
against  early  elections.  Speaking 
after  a  memorial  service  for  Lehi 
leader  Avraham  Stern  (Ya’ir),  he 
argued  that  a  government  cannot 
continue  to  function  as  it  ought  and 
at  the  same  time  be  cbh5tantlx%cl|s; 
turbecl  by  talk  of  impending  elec¬ 
tions  and  die  need  to  prepare  for 
them.  He  expressed  regret  at  Ben- 
Porat’s  decision. 

Asher  W allfish  adds: 

The  Shinui  Knesset  faction,  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  Alignment  was  planning 
to  table  a  private  bill  for  early  elec¬ 
tions  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday  that  it  would 
table  a  similar  bill  this  week. 

Shinui  also  said  it  would  propose 
cutting  down  the  100-day  cooling 
o/T  period  for  civil  servants  wishing 
to  stand  in  the  election,  to  only  35 
days,  and  that  it  would  propose  that 
the  allocation  for  election  financing 
be  slashed  to  one-third  of  the  in¬ 
tended  amount  since  a  shorter  cam¬ 
paign  would  require  proportionate¬ 
ly  less  money. 

Late  last  year  Shinui  proposed 
tabling  an  early  elections  bill  but 
was  persuaded  by  the  Alignment  to 
hold  ofT  on  the  argument  that  if  the 
measure  fell  because  it  lacked  a  ma¬ 
jority  no  other  faction  would  be 
able  (under  the  Knesset  rules)  to 
table  a  similar  bill  for  six  months. 

Now  Shinui  wants  to  make  sure 
that  ir  any  opposition  faction  gets 
the  credit  for  the  election  move,  the 
Alignment  won’t  get  more  kudos 
than  5hinui. 

Since,  as  is  expected,  the  Align¬ 
ment  will  lean  on  Shinui  very  heavi¬ 
ly  to  wait  and  table  the  two  bills 
simultaneously  (or  as  one  joint' 
measure)  the  Alignment  will  have  to 
pay  some  political  price. 


No  smoking  in  schools 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV-.  —  Smoking  in  schools 
will  be  forbidden  beginning 
Wednesday  when  the  law  limiting 
smoking  in  public  places  goes  into 
effect.  Education  Ministry  legal  ad¬ 
viser  Arie'  Brick  announced  yester¬ 
day. 

Schools  will  be  permitted  to  set 
aside  an  area  in  the  teachers'  room 
where  smoking  will  be  permitted  for 
teachers  and  other  staff.  Brick  said. 
Educational  efforts  will  be  under¬ 
taken  to  encourage  pupils  to  stop 
(or  not  start)  smoking. 

FEES.  —  The  West  Bank  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  fees  for  crossing  the 
Jordan  River  will  go  up  by  25-30  per 
cent,  starting  February  1. 
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demanding  an  identical  amount.  cused, 
The  nine  unions  represent  .  cases.' 
workers  in  metal,  electronics.  The 

electric,  textile,  food,  construction,  of  the 
wood,  restaurant  and  hotels,  dia-  “total 
mond.  glass,  gas  station  and  betwer 
Hisladrut  industrial  enterprises.  agree r 
Hundreds  of  engineers  in  the  dustrit 
Military  Industries  struck  yesterday  time  f 
as  part  of  their  union's  effort  to  win  and  se 
a  new  wage  scale  bused  on  educa-  disputi 
tion.  advanced  courses,  and  success  The 

at  work.  mand  I 

Shmucl  Sorek.  a  member  of  the  be  nq 
MI  engineers'  committee,  told  The  collect 
Past  that  planners,  supervisors  and  at  a  tin 
managerial  engineers  struck.  But  still  in 


those  responsible  for  safety  were  ex¬ 
cused,  as  were  engineers  in  “special 
cases.” 

The  Treasury  said  that  the  action 
of  the  Engineers  Umion  represent  a 
“total  breach”  of  the  agreement 
between  it  and  employers.  “Those 
agreements  contain  a  pledge  of  in¬ 
dustrial  peace  during  the  period  of 
lime  for  which  they  are  effective 
and  set  the  mechanism  for  settling 
disputes,"  a  Treasury  source  said. 

The  Treasury  added  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  unique  wage  grade  must 
be  negotiated  during  the  coming 
collective  wage  agreements  and  not 
at  a  time  when  the  current  accord  is 
still  in  effect. 


rrf 

irffx 


would  be  used  for  criminal  pur¬ 
poses. 

Defence  attorney  Moshe  Mousak 
asked  that  Shemtov  be  freed  on 
bail,  arguing  that  it  is  .unjust  to  keep 
him  in  custody  as  he  is  not  a  danger 
to  the  community.  Mousak  also  said 
the  accused,  who  had  concluded  his 
military  service,  suffers  from  delu¬ 
sions  and  is  in  need  of  psychiatric 
care. 

During  the  proceedings,  the 
relatives  of  the  accused  created  a 
disturbance,  and  the  hearing  had  to 
be  halted  and  resumed  during  the 
afternoon.  The  president  of  the 
court  ordered  that  the  accused  be 
placed  under  psychiatric  observa¬ 
tion.  (him) 

The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned 
that  Avrushmi  is  to  appear  in  court 
this  morning  for  another  remand 
hearing. 

Police  sources  said  they  expect 
that  the  evidence  collected  against 
Avrushmi  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Jerusalem  district  attorney  within  a 
day  or  two  so  that  a  case  can  be 
prepared  against  the  28-year-old 
Jerusalemite. 


Singapore  boy*  ^ 
for  bone-mairow: 


the  end  of  the  month  an  Israeli 
delegation  is  to  return  to  the  U.S.  to 
conclude  the  present  round  of 
negotiations. 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Gi¬ 
deon  Patt  yesterday  reported  to  the 
cabinet  about  the  progress  of  the 
talks. 

According  to  the  officials,  the 
talks  could  lead  to  the  signing  of  the 
accord  by  next  May  or  June,  and 
could  be  ratified  by  Congress  before  i 
the  end  of  its  current  session  in  late 
summer. 


Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  meets  Jerusalem  Mufti  .Sheikh  Sa’ad 
ed'Din  Alami  yesterday  to  condemn  the  thwarted  bomb  attack  on  the 
Moslem  shrines  on  the  Temple  Mount.  (Zoom  77} 


TV  news  rejects  criticism  of 
report  on  science  education 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL  series  by  reporter  Yarin  Kimor. 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  In  his  letter  Cohen  maintained 

Michael  Karpin,  editor  of  TV’s  lh«  Kimor  had  “not  bothered"  to 
Mabat.  last  night  dismissed  a  com-  ™et  Wlth  Education  Ministry  of- 
plaint  by  the  Education  Ministry  ficials  responsible  for  science  and 
against  the  news  programme’s  re-  technology  teaching,  and  “made 
cent  investigation  into  the  state  of  Wlt^1  interviews  with  MKs, 

science  education  in  Israel.  professors  and  experts  "whose 

Asked  by  The  Jerusalem  Post  to  v,ews  are  one-sided." 
comment  on  a  letter  sent  by  According,  to  Cohen,  only  one 
ministry  spokesman  Yisrael  Cohen  school  was  filmed,  one  that  was  not 
to  Broadcasting  Authority  director-  representative  of  what  is  being  done 
general  Yosef  Lapid  yesterday,  the  field.  Kimor,  he  continued, 
Karpin  said  that  "we  stand  behind  thus  attacked  a  field  in  which  Israel 
all  the  findings  presented  in  the  in- ‘  has  many  accomplishments  to  be 
vestigation."  proud  of.  - 

He  added  that  “most”  of  the  Karpin  told  The  Post  that  Kimor 
academic  institutions,  army  officers  was  on  reserve  duty  and  thus  could 
and  scientists  who  sent  their  com-  not  have  been  asked  to  comment, 
ments  to  Israel  TV  thought  the  but  that  Mdbat  and  the  Broad- 
failure  of  the  educational  system  to  casting  Authority  would  demand  a 
interest  enough  pupils  in  the  fair  hearing  and  an  apology  from 
sciences  —  and  the  danger  to  in-  the  Education  Ministry,  “which 
dustry  and  defence  —  was  “even  wasn't  attacked  anyway  in  the 
more  serious"  than  depicted  in  the  series." 


By  MARGERY  GREEN  FELD  doctors  io 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ha^'  hfcsawng 

A  seven-year-old.  boy  from  ■  Slaving  SUCCi 
Singapore,  who  is  suffering  from  two  12-year-old 
leukemia,  will  be  the  first  patient  have  been  disch 
from  the  Far  East  to  receive  a  bone-  .  and  given  a  clea 
marrow  transplant  in  Israel.  The  wjde  newspa' 
operation  will  be  performed  at  the  Singapore, 
end  of  the  week  a<  Hadassah  _  . 

Hospital,  Ein  Kerem.  .The  “ 

The  Israel-Singapore  connection  nght.  W!£  h“  ™ 
was  established  last  month  during  a 
visit  to  Singapore  by  Prof.  Shimon 
Slavin.  the  head  of  Hadassah  s  traduced  into  t 

transplantation  unit.  Last  month.  . 

Slavin  performed  the  first  two  bone-  of  the  operator 
marrow  transplants  ever  done  in  was  finance  dtt 
Singapore  and  trained  a.  team  of  .  peal  m  Singapo 


Bid  for  Levinson  commission 


!ocal:doctofs  to ; 

ttalfy  lifesaving  ^ 

■‘siavirTs  successful,  treatment:  0f  . 
two  1 2-year-old  hoys,  botMwfeonf  - 
have  been  discharged/ra.m-,^ 
and  given  a  clean  bill  oFheaItfi,J.wait 
wide  n e w spapcY'-coverage  ^in- 
Singapore.  .  f ~  :v. - 

The  'boy  arrived; 
night  with  his  mother  and  fotnr-yeajv . 
old.  brother, ;  who-,  udilt.donate 
healthy  bone'  marfoyrthat  w®  ' 

traduced  into  the.  system,'. 

The  Family’s- trip. -here  and4he;$ogf. 
of  the  operation  and'  hosphafeatiojx'  : 
was  financed;  through  ' 

peal  in  Singapore 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT  • 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  Likud  proposal  that  an  in¬ 
dependent  judicial  commission  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Levinson  affair  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Histadrut  executive 
yesterday. 

Ya’acov  Levinson,  former  head 
of  Bank  Hapoalim  and  its  subsidiary 
Ampal.  may  have  violated,  the  law. 

Ya’acov  Shamai,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Likud  faction,  charged  at  the 
meeting  that  the  Histadrut  did  not 
want  an  independent  examination 
of  the  case  because  it  preferred  to 
“see  that  everything  will'  be  closed. 
Nothing  will  leak  out.” 

For  nine  months  developments  in 
the  Levinson  case  were  kept  secret, 
even  from  Hevrat  Ha’ovdirri’s 
managing  committee,  Shamat 
claimed. 

Histadrut  Secretary-General 


Yerqham  Meshel  toid *he  executi^ : : . 
he  had  perso  nalfyqbjected  toTea£* 
ing  the  Levinson  inv estig 
hands  of  Barrk  Hapaalrm  okiDe:  ;‘‘£ 
"All  along  !  demanded  thal^fc » 
matter  be  transferred  At>  -(he' 
attorney-general./..  Why.;  [ 

Because  he  .  can  d ecid e  thelre  ; 
nothing  (iflcgal).He-can  demand^ 
additional,  in  vestig&tioruW^ 
in'  the  judiciary 

M  eshel • 
M  eshel  th  en  p resent cd;  tfct 
Histadrut  Central  CJomm^ttee1i, 
proposal  regarding .  the  cast*  ■wfeefr- 
noted  the  steps  takenSo  far  Slid  Sa Iff  >  . 
the  matter  wodld  .be  'forwarded 
Attorney-General  .Yitzhak  .Z^iitfluT.. 

.  Few  -Likud  ba^-bei^cho^'^Kai 
against  the  motion--— -the  fac&ajfo: 
leaders  and  - most^  member^^^ 
stained  and  thb'rniuonty,»n;theTjall! 
ap proved  the  resodutibn X' 


KOHL  ENDS  VISIT 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  change  of  Stud 


munity.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
entry  of  these  two  countries  posed 
serious  problems  also  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  products  of  southern 
France  and  Italy. 

Kohl  emphatically  denied  that 
there  had  been  an  offer  to  Israel  to 
grant  it  licences  for  arms  produc¬ 
tion.  No  one  had  raised  that  issue 
with  him,  he  said. 

"I  came  to  Israel  as  a  friend  and 
leave  as  a  friend,"  Kohl  said, 
describing  his-visit  to  Israel  as -a- 
.  deeply  moving  -experience.  His 
many  hours  of  discussions  with 
i  Shartrir  and  other  leaders;  'covering 
a  broad  spectrum  of  topics,  had 
convinced  him  that  both  sides 
wanted  to  intensify  and  develop 
bilateral  relations.  That  desire,  and 
the  friendship  that  characterized 
the  talks,  had  made  it  possible  to 
have  frank  and  open  discussions, 
even  if  the  two  governments  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye  on  all  issues. 

Kcihf  reaffirmed  his  country’s 
historical  responsibility  towards 
Israel,  and  pointed  out  that  no  other 
European  country  has  a  web  of  ties 
with  Israel  as  dense  as  that  of  Ger¬ 
many.  However,  what  started  out  as 
a  speicial  relationship,  founded  by 
Konrad  Adenauer  and  David  Ben- 
Gurion,  must  with  the  change  of 
generations  in  both  countries 
become  a  normal  relationship, 
although  it  retains  a  special  moral 
quality.  Out  of  this  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  the  Federal  Republic  ad¬ 
vocates  with  particular  emphasis 
Israel's  right  to  exist  within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries. 

The  Middle  East  conflict.  Kohl 
said,  is  of  vital  significance  for  Ger¬ 
many.  For  that  reason  his  country, 
together  with  other  European 
countries,  considers  it  important  to 
pursue  a  realistic  and  balanced 
policy  aiming  at  reducing  tensions 
in  the  region.  In  this  respect,  the 
Federal  Republic  will  cooperate 
closely  with  the  U.S.,  which  is  not 
only  the  ally  of  both  Germany  and 
Israel,  but  also  bears  the  main 
burden  of  promoting  peace  in  the 
area. 

Kohl  repeatedly  made  reference 
to  the  Holocaust,  emphasizing  that 
the  past  must  not  be  forgotten  and 
the  lessons  of  history  must  be 
learned,  but  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  must  be 
oriented  towards  the  future. 

Replying  to  questions,  Kohl  said 
that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  expand 
technical  cooperation  and  die  ex¬ 


change  of  students  and  scientists 
between  the  two  countries.  He  will 
also  encourage  private  investments 
in  Israel,  but  said  that  there  would 
be  neither  tax  preferences  nor  any 
other  increase  in  Bonn's  financial 
aid  to  Israel  “At  a  time  when  we 
are  cutting  back  on  existing  sub¬ 
sidies,  it  will  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
fend  new  subventions,”  he  said, 
referring  to  Bonn’s  restrictive  fiscal 
policy. 

Nevertheless,  the  chancellor 
.jwiolqtL-Out,  West  Germany’.* 
^development  loans  pa^fael  .which, 
amount  to  DM  140m.,  a  iyear,1  Jhave 
not  been  cut.  while' thk  for  Arab 
states  has  been  reduced  by  as  much 
as  35  per  cent.  He  mentioned  that 
he  was  told  in  Amman  and  Cairo 
recently  that  this  was  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Kohl  also  promised  that,  within 
the  modest  limits  of  his  country's 
ability  to  do  so,  he  would  continue 
to  intervene  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  favour  of  Jewish  emigration.  He 
noted  that  he  had  brought  up  the 
matter  with  Soviet  President  Yuri 
Andropov,  during  his  visit  to 
Moscow  last  July.  Kohl  pointed  out 
that  the  issue  of  freedom  to 
emigrate  was  one  in  which  Ger¬ 
many  and  Israel  faced  similar 
problems,  since  there  are  large 
numbers  of  ethnic  Germans  who 
want  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  Federal  Republic,  just  as  there 
are  many  Jews  who  want  to  go  to 
Israel. 

President  Chaim  Herzog  yester¬ 
day  was  one  of  the  few  Israeli 
dignitaries  not  to  confront  Kohl 
directly  on  the  mooted  sale  of 
German  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Instead,  during  their  25-minate 
private  meeting  in  Bait  Hanassi, 
Herzog  presented  Kohl  with  his. 
book.  The  War  of  Atonement , 
pointing  out  that  in  it  fie  reported 
that  Saudis  on  the  Golan  Heights 
used  American  weapons  against 
Israel  in  the  1973  war. 

ANNIVERSARY.  —  The  special 
study  program  for  Catholic 
.clergymen  conducted  at  the 
Roth  berg  School  for  Overseas  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem  marked  the  completion 
of  its  10th  Year  lasL  week  when  19 
students  from  13  countries  —  17 
priests  and  two  nuns  —  received 
their  graduation  certificates.  The 
seven-memth  course  is  conducted 
annually  at  the  university  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Rome. 


Cairo  talks  planned  on  Falesuman  rfg^tr  ; 

CAIRO.  —  "The  Egyptian  Commit-  isolation  fro m  the ^Arab: w^a\aftier 
tee  for  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  plans  it  signed  Its  1979  peace  treaty  : 

to  hold  a  conference  here  on  March  Israel. 

10  to  express  support  for  Palestinian  M  eanwhlie,  a  dc legationTromthe  r 
rights.  PLO  sources  said  yesterday.  Islamic  Conference  -<>rgatedoR^ 
The  group  hopes  PLO  chairman  carrying  with  it .  ah  .invi^tfioti;:^ 
Yasser  Arafat  will  be  among  inter-  Egypt  to  rejoin  the  45rnatitnt  group ^ 
national  figures  at  the  conference,  is  expected  to  arrive-  here ;tqday^j3» 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Egypt  since  government ^ spokesman. ssld^wt^. 

1971.  day.  .  -  -:  v;Vv^  : 

The  sources  said  Farouk  Kad-  Heads  of  Irfamic  slates  decSfet 
doumi,  head  of  the  PLO  political  during  a  summit  ;ihis:  mbnUjoln. r 
department,  is  expected.  Casablanca  to  invke  Egypt 

Arafat  risked  Cairo  for  talks  on  '  the  ICO,  front; 

December  22  with  President  Hosni  suspended  followihgthe  ij^ly  willy  : 
Mubarak,  partly  ending  Egypt’s  Israel.  ( Reuter,  A P)  -  :  V  £  ^  ‘ 


Man  who  raped  wife  gets  3  years  y 

HAIFA  (Itim).  —  A  Haifa  man  in  the  present  or  thejpast,.  - 

yesterday  was  sentenced  by  the  dis-  give  the  husband  ri^itSrOverVttei  ' 
trict  court  here  to  three.years  in  jail  •  body  of  his  wife  -and  ceriiiinljfjtei**;  v 
and  two  years  suspended  fbr  raping  the  right  to  do  with  heras  hd^eksfeSi  - 
his  wife  in  front  of  his  girlfriend.  and  against  heiLwill"  L, j-.-M 
“The~27 -year-old  man,  a  newly  In  another  rape’ _eafethe;cMCv 
robseri*an(  Jcw,*was  out  driving  with  •  ycsteiday^scntenccff  a’m^wmtthe.^  . 

-  his  girlfriend  last  July  when  he  spot-  vrf%er  of  AramC  'fb  £ve  '  - 

ted.  his  wife  in  a  coffee  shop  with  prison,  three  years  suspehoftlj’iDi^  '■ 
another  man.  three  years  suspension  of  W^d’rfyfgjf;  . 

The  husband  stopped  the  car,  licence  after  to  rdcasc.lThe:  ajud< 
went  into  the  shop  and  dragged  his  "  also  ordered. Subhi bin TIusscm-Mt  ■-*£_ 
wife  —  from  whom  he  was  .  jis.  27,  to  pay  the  woman  l^ra^-J|^ 
separated  —  into  the  car,  and  drove  IS50Q,000  to  co mpensate  her  for tlW ’ft. : 

to  a  wood  near  K far  Bialik.  He  then  suffering.  -'Cr-'; 

raped  his  wife  and  punched  his  Majis  offered  the- /hitchhikings . 
girlfriend  when  she  tried  to  In-  woman,  who  was  a  volurrteer’  Oh^  - 

terfere.  •  Kibbutz  Adamit,-*-  Oft, --but 

In  passing  judgement,  the  court  drove  onto  a  ride  road  and  .  jraped^r  -> 
declared  that  “the  mantiage  bond,  her.  : -=  ' 


woman,  who  was  a  voluirtew'hWv  \ 
Kibbutz  Adamit,-*-  Oft, --but  "thftr^1- 
drove  onto  a  ride  road  and  xapcd^ 
her.  ' 


ECONOMIC  SCHEME 


(ContiuKd  from  Page  One) 

economists  who  favoured  a 
monetary  reform  scheme  like  the 
dollarization  programme  proposed 
by  former  finance  minister  Yoram 
Aridor,  the  Israeli  representatives  in 
the  talks  in  Washington  stressed 
that  the  Treasury  prefers  a  solution 
based  on  gradual  steps,  including 
cutting  the  budget  by  some  $800 
million  and  a  drop  in  real  wages. 

Sharon  conceded  that  there  was 
criticism  -among  the  American 
economists  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  government  during  the  last 
weeks.  Sharon  said  that  the 
Americans  stressed  that  the  public’s 
confidence-^  is  basic  to  every 
economic  programme,  and  that  the 
limitations  on  foreign  currency  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Treasury  earlier 
this  month  had  not  added  to  this 
confidence.1" 

The  director-general  said  that 
each  side  brought  to  the-taiks  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  academic,  economists. 
Representing  Israel- were  Professors 
Nissan  Leriatan,  Eitan  Shesbinsky 
and  Stan  Berg  I  ass.  The  American 
economists  were  Professors  Stanley 


Fischer,  Herbert  Stein,  Paul  lyric,-- 
Cracken  and  Abe  Segal.  The.- 
American  side  was  also  represented^ 
by  officials  from  the  U.S.  Treasuty- 
and  the  State  Department. 

Sharon  held  two  rounds  of  talks 
with  the  Americans.  The  first  dealt 
with  the  U.S.  aid  to  rsrael  for  the’ /- 
coming  year,  the  second,  with,  * 
Israel’s  economic  problems 
possible  solutions. 

On  American  aid,  Sharon  said 
that-  military  aid  talks  were 
“academic”,  as  most  of  the  issues-, 
were  already,  decided  in  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir's  latest  > 
talks,  with  President  Ronald  Reagan 
last  November.  I 

Sharon  said  that  Israel  is  re-  . 
questing  some  $1.3  billion  in  civilian  !; 
aid  but  thinks  the  Americans  will  > 
on|y  gram  some  $900  million.  He  - 
added  that  this  figure  would  not  be 
the  final  one  if  the  Congress  decides  > 
to  increase  it. 

The  American  administration  put  \ 
55  questions  to  the  Treasury  :il 
relating  to  Israel's  request  for  aid  ’ 
for  1985.  The  talks  dealt  mainly  with  • 
Israel's  answers.  ? 


We  maurn  the  death  of  ouc  beloved 
Father.  Grandfather  and  Great-Grandfather 


SAMUEL  J  KATZ 

A  true  Cohen  Tzedek 

The  funeral  took  place  m  Kew  Gardens  Hills.  N.Y.,  Sunday  25  Shvat. 

Jack -and  Elaine  Katz  and  family 
Brenda  and  Leonard  Dreyer  and  family 
Elliott  and  Donna  Katz  and  family 


On  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  my  beloved  husband, 
my  dear  brother,  our  father  and  grandfather 

Avraham  Feitel  Dickenstein  b-i 

Son  of  Reb  Benjamin 

we  will  hold  a  graveside  memorial  service  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Kiryat 
Shaul  cemetery.  Tel  Aviv-,  on  Wednesday.  February  l.  19EUL 

The  Family 


With. deep  sorrow  and  grief  We  announce 
the  passing  of  our  dear  husband, 
father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 

Rabbi 

SOLOMON  (Zalman)  REICHMAN  S  ? 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday  night. 


The  Family 


Shiva  at  the  home  of  his  son! 
..-Rehov  Mafachi  28,  Jerusalem. 


_  Thirty  days  after  the  passing  of  our  dear 

WALTER  COHEN 

We  wilt  meet  at  the  main  gate. 

Wife  —  Juanita 
Son  —  Ze'ev,  and  Malka  . 
Son  —  Gan  (Australia) 

and  the  grandchildren 
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By  AARON  SITTN^R ;  ■ 

k  JertfsalemPajit  Reporter 

\  -  Thc  Hi^  C^un  yesterday  upheld' 
(the  Interior'  Ministry’s  fright  of- 
? ;  refusal  to  recognize  an  alleged  “fic~ 

\  titious”  marriage  and  grant  thenon-  . 
Israeli  spouse  automatic,  citizenship  *• 
as  provided  by  law.  - 
,s  The  ruling  —  by  J  ustices  Aharon 
V  Barak,  Shlomp  Levin  and'  Eliezer 
*s  Goldberg  ^  concerned,  an  appeal 
‘.'By  two  American!  basketball 
players,  Chris  Rankin  and  Phil.  Da--. 

!t  ty,  against  the  Interior  Minister’s.re-.. 
^  jectibfl  of  their  request  for  Israeli 
*  citizenship,  .which'  the/  claimed  s' 
k  due  them  following  their  civil  mar- 
s,  riages  to  lsraeh*  women  in  Cyprus.. 

.  -  The  two  -athletes  were  recruited  j 
vj  by  Maccabi  Petah  Tikva  last  year. 

,  Since  Israel  Basketball-  Association 
/.regulations  require  all  players  in 
minor  leagues  to  be  Israeli  citizens,  . 
the  pair :  sought  to  acquire* . 
4  citizenship  under  the  Law  of 
••  Return,  by  converting  to  Judaism  in 
the  US.  However,  this  attemptwas 
11  foiled 'When  a  Population  Registry 
-  derk  noticed  that  the  American  . 
'^abbi  who  had  concerted  the  pair 
■‘had  been  disqualified  by  rabbinical 
■  authorities  here.  . 

Since  immediate  citizenship  cab' 
’.also  be. obtained. through  marraige  .; 
Ktp^.an  .  Israeli  national*  the  .  two  -; 
;  players  then  reportedly  travelled  tb  V 


Cyprus0art!November)  where  they 
wed  Israeli  wo  men. 

Rankin  and  Daly  appealed  to  the 
liigh  Court  and  obtained  . a  show- 
cause  order against  the  interior 

minister  when  the-latter  stfll  refused 
to  grant  them  citizenship  follorwing 
the  Cyprus  weddings. 

Jn  its  response  to  the  order,  the 
ministry  justified  the  rejection  on 
the  grounds  that  “no  state  is  obliged 
to  leave  Itself  and  its  values  open  to 
the-.stratagem  of  fictitious  marriage 
.;fflr  the  sake  of  a  ballgame  or  any 
other  unwarranted  reason*”  ..  .  . 

,  For  their  part,  the  two  sportsmen 
claimed  it  was  none  of  the  interior 
minister’s  business  whom  they  mar-* 
ried,.hbfw  and  for  what  purpose,  and 
■  that  their  marriages  are-  valid  in  in¬ 
ternational  law. 

At  yesterday’s  hearing*,  the  High 
Court,  panel  not  only  accepted  the 
ministry's  stand,  but  Announced  its 
ruling  without  even  requesting  die 
sides  to  present  their  summation 
arguments.''  '  ■". 

The  justices  said  they  will  give 
their  reasoned  judgement  at  a  later, 
aaie.andorderedtbe  applicants  to 
Tpay  IS3bO,O0O  in  Court  fees.  - 
.An -interior.- Ministry  spokesman 
yesterday  said  he  hopes  the  ruling 
udU\-“pur  an'  end'  to  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  -basketball  wed¬ 
dings”’ in  the  future. 


Rosh  Hanikra  sees  rallies 
for,  against  IDF  in  Lebanon 


— — — Two  sets'  of  dem  onstrators  rallied 
! ictV  at  Rcsh  Hanikra  yesterday,  ope  " 

Jt>UTl]an  jil group  calling  for,  the  immediate 
V  withdrawal  of  the  .IDF  from 
Lebanon,  the  other  urging  that  the 
.  IDF  remain.  MeanwhUe.  the  fpurth 
'  in  a  series  of  demonstrations  l^  kjb- 
butzim  against.the  war  in  Lebanon 
.:  C  was  staged  outside  the  'Prime : 

Minister's  Office  in  J emsalem '  by- 
.  :•••*  members,  of  Kibbutz  Nir  Yitzhak. 

:  •!,  ■  Police  reinforcements  were  cat 
.  ~  -  :  led  to  Rcsh  Hanikra '  to  keep  the 
rival  demonstrators  apart,  but  the 
..  two-hour  protests  went  off  ; 
?  peacefully.  ;  .  .  .  '  '; 

iMore  than  .a  thousand 
.  demonstrators,  mainly  members -of 
northern  kibbutzim,  raUietT  bchind 
*  “  placards  with  slogans  such  "as  “The 

_ _ Galilee  is  not  an  inseparable  part  of 

, ,  ,  Lebanon” '  and  “Let  ..  us.  get  our 

-JJ  |  soldiers  out  of  the  .Lebanese  jnud.”  ' 
7  Mapam  MKDovZalun  sharply' 
■  '•  -•  attacked  the  government’s  policy  in. 
Lebanon  which  “has  Jidt.  brought 
-  peace  to  us  but  has.complichted  our 
-  situation.”  ‘. 


.  ;  (CoadBoed  foMrP%e 
-Grinspun,  .are.  iftOL:  close 
-organized  community.  Others,  like 
•  Marcos  Agumis,  deputy  minister  of 
;  culture,  are  involved. 

...  Good  for  the  Jews  or  bad? = 

_  .  Cohen-Imach,  himself  .*  leading 
.<■  lawyer-  with  a  nation-wide  reputa- . 
lion,  is  unequivocal.  “The  coni-  r 
muniiy,”  he  says;  *‘has  always 
fought  for  Jews  to  be  able  to.  con¬ 
tribute  in  ril  areas  of  public  life  — ; 
the  army,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
judiciary.  Now  that  itV  happening,  • 

_ our  people  shouldn’t  worry.”  - 

The  higher  ranks  of  the  armed .. 
forces,  traditionally  reserved  for 
Catholics  (and  widely  considered 
hot-beds  of  anti-Semitism),  arc  lin- 
likely  to  be  thrown  open  overnight. 
-The  government  is /fighting  -  the 
:  '  military  on  other,  more-'  crucial 
fronts. .  ." 

But  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Jetvs'- 
from  the  foreign  service  and  thedis- 
crimination  against  them  in  judicial 
appointments  “wiU  change  with  this- 
•■government,”  The  Jerusalem -Post- 
was  assured,  by  a  close  Alfonsin  as-  ■ 
sociatc,  M  arcelo  Sturbrin,  a  young 


The  rival  -  demonstration  had 
.sbme  200  participants,  some  of 
.  them > also  members  ,  of  nearby  kib-. 
butzim  and  others  .  from  Kiryat 
Shmona,  Nahariya  and  Shlomi. 

“Kiryat  Shmona  is  now  an  in¬ 
separable  part  of  our  state,”  read 
one  of  this  group's  placards. ... 

:  The  chairman  of  Shlomi  local 
-  -council,  Yehuda  jLamki,  said  that  an 
immediate  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon  without  suitable  inSitaiy 
arrangements  means  compelling  the 
.  settlers  in  the  North  to  return  to  the 
shelters,  turning  them  into  PLO 
.  hostages! 

Some  150  Nir  Yitzhak  members 
came  from  thewestern  Negev  to  the 
Prime  Minister's.  Office,  to  call  for 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
IDF.  The  government  has  led  us 
.into.  this,  pointless  war  and  does  .-not 
.know  howto  get  out  of  it;  they  said, 
demanding  a  change  in'government. ' 

.  For  the  last  four  Weeks,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kibbutz '  from  the  Kibbutz 
Artri  movement  has  sponsored  a 
.  protest rafly.  . 

c  «nrn  tk-.v  *  , 
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"Jewish  .  deputy;  and  vice-chairman  of 
..the  Radical  Moc  in  the  chamber. 

Another  cause  of  Jewish  con¬ 
fidence,,  says  Cohen-Imacb: 

.  Alfonsfn’s  sweeping  victory 
promises  stability  _  —  at  feast  on 
paper.  “No  qne  expected  such  a  big 
majority,  not  even'  the  Radicals 
themselves. 

..  “A  new  ora- has  opened. -The 
process  of  democratization  has 
broad  popular  support.  The  public 
mood  makes  a  military  revolution 
unlikely” 

He  enters,  two  caveats*  however. 
“It1  is.  difficult' to  be  sure.  This  is  hot 
a  typical  country. 'In  the  past  25 
years,  two  democratic  presidents 
were  elected:  neither  was.  able  to 
complete  his  term. 

‘“Nor  is  a  high-profile  Jewish 
presence  in  politics  any  guarantee 
against'  anti-Semitism.  President 
Frond izi  hadtwo  Jewish  secretaries 
and*  Jewish  minister.  There  were 
.  Jewish  senators  and  a  Jewish  state 
governor.  And  yet  there  was  a  great 
upsurge  of  anti-Semitism.  The- 


Reliability  comes  as  standard. 
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NY  museum  renews  interest  in  exhibition 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Barred  from  New  York’s 
Metropolitan  Museum  two  years 
ago  and  rejected  in  part  now  by 
Washington's  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  an  exhibition  of  Israeli 
archeological  treasures  may  yet 
make  h  to  the  U.5..  Israel  Museum 
officials  revealgd  yesterday. 

Martin  Weyk  director  of  the 
Israel  Museum,  said  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  revived 
its  interest.  "I’ve  had  several 
meetings  with  them,”  he  said. 

The  exhibition  being  discussed, 
said  Weyl,  includes  ths  same  items 
from  the  Rockefeller  Museum 
which  earlier  prompted  the  Met  to 


back  out  of  [he  original  agreement 
for  Tear  of  Arab  reaction.  The 
Rockefeller  was  in  Jordanian  h$nds 
between  1948  and  1967  although  its 
displays  were  organized  entirely 
during  the  Mandatory  period. 

Following  the  Mel's  rejection  of 
the  exhibition  two  years  ago.  con¬ 
siderable  public  pressure  was 
placed  on  the  museum  authorities 
to  reverse  their  stand. 

As  The  Jerusalem  Post  reported 
yesterday,  the  planned  Smithsonian 
exhibition  fell  through  after  officials 
from  that  museum  insisted  on  drop¬ 
ping  about  15  of  the  200  items  io  be 
shown  because  they  were 
“disputed.”  These  included  some 
items  from  ths  Rockefeller,  such  as 


Sole  dealers  in  Israel  for: 

•OPEL 


Hundreds  line  up  yesterday  at  Tel  Aviv's  Mann  Anditorhim  to  buy 
tickets  for  The  Magic  Flute,  the  opera  to  be  staged  by  the  Cologne  City 
Opera  and  the  Israel  .  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  fivq  performances 
beginning  on  February  16.  The  prices  range  between  IS3,000-4,000 
with  discounts  for  subscribers.  (M.  Dekeii 

U.S.  agriculture  secretary 
mum  on  bi-lateral  projects 


Universities  fail  to  cut 
next  year’s  budget  by  8% 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVtV.  —  U.S.  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  Block  yesterday,  on 
the  first  day  of  a  two-day  visit,  was 
noncommittal  about  binationaf 
agricultural  research  or'  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  Israeli  agricultural  exports  to 
the  U.S. 

These  will  be  two  of  the  main 
topics  discussed  in  today’s  meeting 
by  Block  and  Agriculture  Minister 
Pessah  Grupper. 

The  Israeli-American  Binational 
Agricultural  Research  and 
Development  Fund  (BARD)  was 
established  in  1977.  Each  country 

Tel  Aviv  elderly 
to  get  day-care  centre 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  day-care  centre  for  the  elderly 
is  being  readied  by  the  Histadrut’s 
1  Kupat  Holim  in  the  Shabazi 
neighbourhood  of  Tel  Aviv,*  the 
health  fund  spokesman  announced 
yesterday. 

The  centre,  which  will  provide 
hot  meals,  physiotherapy,  oc¬ 
cupational  therapy  and  medical 
supervision  For  25  elderly  people 
from  the  neighbourhood,  will  open 
in  about  18  months,  after  renova¬ 
tions  are  completed  on  an  existing 
clinic.  •  ; 
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Fascist  groups  ure-  anti-Semitism  as 
part  of  their  assault  on  democracy.” 

Argentinian -'bom  of  Sephardi  ■ 
(Damascene)  stock,  Zion  Cohen- 
Imach  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  Argentinian  Jewry ■  for  many 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  • 
DAI  A  from  1970  to  1973,  and 
resumed  the  post  in  July  1982. 

He  was  thus  not  personally 
responsible  for  the  commttyiity’s 
policy  during  the  terrible  years  of 
the  “dirty  war,”  in  the  late  seven¬ 
ties,  when  hundreds  of  young  Jews 
were  among  the  desaparecidos  kid¬ 
napped  by  government  agents  and 
usually  never  heard  of  again. 

But  he  defends  the  DAlA’s 
record  with  all  his  courtroom  skills. 
“The  desaparecido  issue  is  used  by 
many  people,”  he  asserts.  “The 
whole  country  wants  this  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  the  guilty  punished. 
But  some  on  the  left,  want  more 
than  justice...  they  want  to  use  it 
politically. 

“There  are  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  attack  the  DAI  A.  They 
try  to  make  it  look  as  though  the 
community  organizations  are 
against  opening  up  the  issue  to  in¬ 
vestigation.” 

His  references  are  mainly  to  the  . 
Niteva  Presencia  newspaper  and  the- 
Jewish  Movement  for  Human 
Rights  which  have  consistently  as¬ 
sailed  the  Jewish  “establishment” 
over  the  desaparecidos ,  alleging 
weakness  and  inaction  at  the  time 
and  a  tendency  to*  cover-up  now. 

“But  the  DAI  A  did  everything 
possible.  I  could  get  nothing  from 
the  junta.  The  whole  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  so  important  in 
Argentina,  got  nothing,  so  how 
could  we...?” 

Human,  rights  activists  hero, 
however,' accuse  the  church,  too;  of 
inaction,  and  in  some  cases  com¬ 
plicity;  during  the  “dirty  war.” 

Asked-  about  the  Resnitsky  case, 
in  which  the  son  of  the  then- 
president  of  the  DAIA,  Nahtuias 
Resnitsky,  was  kidnapped  and  soon  - 
released  upon  the  energetic  in¬ 
tervention  of  his  father  with  the 
minister  of  interior,  Cohen-Imach 
replies:  ”F  cannot  relate  io  a  par¬ 
ticular  case.  Maybe  the  government 
did  not  want  a  frontal  clash  with  the 
DAlA.  The  DAIA  did  all  it  could  — 
about  every  case  brought  to  its  at¬ 
tention.  If  the  government  released- 
Resnitsky’s  son  (and  not  otirers}.- 
that  is  the  government’s  affair.. The 
DAlAasketfabout  "everyone.  But  it 
never  got  an  answer. 

”!  was  not  involved  then,  but  I. 
have  been  told  that  the  DAIA 
presented  lists  of  names  and  details, 


contributed  S40m.  for  the  endow- 
/  meat,  and  the  interest  is  used  to 
finance  250  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects  in  both  countries. 

In  talks  now  being  held,  the 
Israeli  side  has  suggested  that  each 
nation  increase  its  part  by  an  extra 
S30m.  and  the  interest  rate  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  Americans  have  said 
they  would  agree  to  an  increase  of 
SI 5m.  only.  Whatever  figure  the 
two  sides  agree  on  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  president. 

Block  would  say  only  that  BARD 
would  be  the  subject  of  talks  he  will 
hold  with  Israeli  officials  today: 

He  was.  however,  enthusiastic 
about  Israel  and  the  U.S. 
cooperating  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  to  help  third  countries 
like  Egypt,  saying  this  could  be  a 
powerful  tool  for  peace. 

Asked  in  what  field  the  U.S. 
could  learn  from  Israel,  he 
answered  that  the  biggest  contribu¬ 
tion  could  come  in  the  field  of  ir- 
.rigation.  Water  supply  is  a  problem 
in  the  U.S.,  he  said,  since  many 
states  in  the  U.S.  suffered  from 
drought  last  summer. 

Yesterday  the  secretary  and  his 
delegation  toured  Kibbutz  Na'an, 
Moshav  Beer  Tuvia,  the 
agricultural  research  station  at  the 
Volcani  Centre  in  Rishon  Lezion 
and  the  cereal  silos  at  Ashdod  port. 
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ing  the  charges  against  various 
persons  who  had  been  taken. 

"A  DAIA  official  told  me  they 
were  once  upbraided  by  the 
secretary-general  of  the  presidency. 
‘Why  do  you  come  about  Jews?’  he 
shouted.  ‘Have  Jews  got  any  special 
privileges...?”’ 

“There  is  a  basic  principle  you 
have  to  "understand.  This  was  done 
against  people  they  considered  to 
be  subversive.'  Yes,  everyone  knows 
Jews  were  worse  treated,  worse  tor¬ 
tured.  But  they  were  not  taken 
because  they  were  Jews.” 

This  last  statement,  that  Jews 
were  not  kidnapped  qua  Jews,  is  the 
common  consensus,  supported  even 
by  Jewish  members  of  the  “Mothers 
of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo.” 

Cohen-Jmach’s  comment  about 
subversives  is  much  more  con¬ 
troversial.  Certain  Jewish 
“establishment”  figures,  inter¬ 
viewed  by  The  Post,  went  even 
further,  noting  darkly  that  those 
who  were  kidnapped  “were  not 1 
taken  for  nothing”  They  stressed 
the  havoc  caused  by  the  leftist  guer- 
rillas  before  1976. 

lOther  sources,  Jewish  and  gen¬ 
tile,  pointed  out  that  the  Junta *5 
“war  against  subversives,’  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  ostensible  aim:  There 
were  cases  where  whole  families,  in¬ 
cluding  innocent  children,  were  kid¬ 
napped  and  butchered.] 

C  ohen-Imach  continues;  “  During 
my  own  current  presidency  of  the 
DAIA,  and  during  Lhe  previous 
presidencies,  there  was  not  a  single 
case  of  someone  saying,  ‘my  son 
was  taken  because  he  is  a  Jew.”* 

He  adds  though:  “There  were 
cases,  which  are  now  coming  to 
-light,  in  which  families  were  taken, 
the  son  held  and  lhe  parents  subse¬ 
quently  released  with  the  dire  warn¬ 
ing,  ‘don’t  go  to  the  DAIA.' 

“In  the  final  analysis,. the  whole 
country  suffered  fear.  The  "whole 
country  —  and  not  just  the  Jews  — 
.were  cowards. 

“The  Jewish  leaders  had  to  be 
very  careful.  The  junta  was  all- 
powerful,  they  could  do  anything. 
The  Jews  had -to  be -very  prudent... 
very  tactful." 

Elena  Cohen-Imacb,  elegant  and 
soft-spoken,  who  was  aiding  her 
husband  during  the  interview  with 
the  occasional  phrase  in  Hebrew  or 
■  English,  added  a  comment  of  her 
own.  “It  was  difficult  for  us,”  she 
said,  “even  to  believe  it  was  hap¬ 
pening.  Yes,  we  knew  that  people 
were  disappearing.  We  thought  that 
perhaps  they  had  been  killed.  But 
we  never  knew  jt  was  so  many.  We 
never  knew  it  was  like  this...” 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  conflict  over  budget  cuts  in 
the  universities  is  likely  to  be 
renewed  following  the  Council  for 
Higher  Education's  failure  to  get 
the  university  administrations  to 
agree  to  an  8  per  cent  cut  in  next 
year’s  budget. 

A  source  on  the  council  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that  “the 
problem  ofhow  to  ensure  the  future 
of  higher  education  in  Israel  will 
have  to  be  dumped  in  the  cabinet’s 
lap.  The  universities  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  way 
they  can  make  cuts  that  for  this  year 
and  next  add  up  to  between  15  and 
17  per  cent.” 

For  the  first  time  in  10  years,  the 
universities  will  finish  the  year  with 
a  deficit  of  over  IS  I  billion. 

In  early  December  the  council 
agreed  to  press  the  universities  for 
an  8  per  cent  cut  for  next  year,  in 
return  for  an  immediate  infusion  of 
IS5  billion  from  the  Treasury  that 
was  owed  to  the  universities.  The 


head  of  the  council's  planning  and 
grants  committee.  Prof.  Haim 
Harari,  has  spent  the  last  month  in  a 
largely  fruitless  attempt  to  persuade 
the  universities  to  implement  the  8 
per  cent  cut  this  coming  year. 

The  council  plans  to  issue  an  of¬ 
ficial  statement  today  on  the  univer¬ 
sity  budget  situation. 

The  council  has  also  made  little 
progress  in  negotiations  with  stu¬ 
dent  representatives  to  secure  their 
agreement  to  an  increase  in  tuition 
fees  next  year. 

Education  Minister  Zevulun 
H  ammer  yesterday  asked  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  to  put  on  the 
cabinet  agenda  a  discussion  on  the 
country's  higher  education  network 
and  its  current  problems,  it  was 
learned. 

Together  with  Social  Affairs 
Minister  Aharon  Uzan.  Hammer 
circulated  a  joint  draft  bill  enabling 
the  Open  University  to  open  a 
technical  college  with  lands  from 
Yad  Hanadiv.  the  Rothschild  Foun¬ 
dation. 


New  car,  driving  licence  fees 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Car  owners  and  motor  vehicle 
drivers  whose  licence  renewals  fall 
due  before  March  1  can  save  money 
by  renewing  their  permits  on  time, 
the  Transport  Ministry  announced 
yesterday. 

Unlike  former  years  when  fees 
would  rise  only  once  annually,  on 
August  1 .  beginning  this  year  there 
will  be  at  least  two  fee  hikes  annual¬ 
ly  —  on  March  I  and  on  September 
I. 

Licence  holders  who  renew  late 
or  whose  renewal  date  falls  after 
March  I  will  have  to  pay  the  in¬ 
creased  fees.  Examples  of  these  are 

I^rdnowsiT1''  . . . 


•  Fee  for  driver’s  licence  test  — 
1S1.270. 

•  Driver’s  licence,  valid  for  two 
years,  or  renewal  —  IS  1,270. 

•  Motor  vehicle  licence  (up  to 
1000  cc  engine)  less  than  three  years 
otd  —  IS8.I60;  four  to  eight  years 
old,  IS7.360:  nine  years  or  older  — 
IS6.540. 

•  Motor  vehicle  licence  (from 
1 ,001  to  1,750  cc)  less  than  three  years 
old  —  IS  12,1 60;  four  to  eight  years 
old  —  IS  10,730:  nine  years  or  older 
-  IS  10,370. 

•  Motor  vehicle  licence  (from 
1,751  to  3,000  cc)  less  than  three 
years  old  —  IS23.080;  four  to  eight 
years  old  •=-.  IS. 20,620;  nine  .years  or 
older. -rr  IS  18.450.. 


miner  says  Soviets  restrain  Syria 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Syria  will  not  start  a 
war  against  Israel  as  long  as  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  agree¬ 
ment  between  Syria  and  the  Soviet 
Union  remains  in  force,  Rakah 
(Communist  Party)  secretary- 
general  Meir  Wilner  told  a  press 
-conference  yesterday. 

Wilner  headed  a  Rakah  delega¬ 
tion  which  visited  Moscow  earlier 
this  month  and  held  talks  with 
members  of  the  Central  Committee 


of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
He  said  Rakah  and  their  Soviet 
hosts  agreed  that  Israeli  strategic 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  can  be  a 
boomerang  endangering  Israel’s 
future.  “When  the  Soviet  Union 
says  American  policy  endangers 
world  peace,  they  are  not  only  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  Soviet  Union  and 
what  the  West  calls  Eastern  Bloc 
countries, ”  he  said.  “They  are  also 
talking  about  the  Middle  East,  and 
though  Israelis  often  seem  to  forget 
it,  we  are  living  in  the  Middle  East." 


one  of  the  Lachish  Letters,  items 
transferred  from  tfie  RockeTeller  to 
the  Israel  Museum  such  as  the 
Samaria  Ivories  from  the  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Egypiian- 
si>le  sarcophagi  excavated  in  the 
Ga.ia  Sirin  following  the  Six  Du\ 
War. 

Weyl  pointed  out  that  the  original 
list  was  drawn  up  by  a Smhhsonian 
curator.  Gus  Van  Beek,  who  came 
to  Israel  for  the  purpose.  After  a 
year’s  delay,  the  Smithsonian  in¬ 
formed  the  Israel  Museum  that  it 
wanted  to  strike  the  disputed  items 
from  the  list  because  they  were  be¬ 
ing  contested  by  UNESCO.  Weyl 
accused  the  instil  uiion  of  turning  the 
matter  into  a  political  issue. 


Hammer  returns  to 
cabinet  meetings 

By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Education  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer  attended  a  cabinet 
meeting  yesterday  for  the  first  time 
since  suffering  a  heart  attack  two 
months  ago. 

Hammer  has  been  back  at  the 
ministry  for  several  hours  daily  for 
the  past  fortnight,  and  before  that 
he  was  handling  departmental 
business  at  home. 

The  48-year-old  minister  has 
begun  writing  personal  letters  of 
thanks  to  more  than  a  thousand 
Israelis  who  sent  him  their  best 
wishes  for  a  recovery. 

At  yesterday’s  cabinet  session. 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
made  a  point  of  welcoming  Ham¬ 
mer  back. 


Larger  immigrant 
mortgages  in  Feb. 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  one-time  offer  of  larger  im¬ 
migrant  mortgages  is  available  only 
during  February  from  the  Absorp¬ 
tion  Ministry,  invoicing  apartments 
in  certain  preferred  areas  around 
the  country. 

The  ministry  is  offering  im¬ 
migrant  families  an  additional 
linked  loan  of  IS1  million  to  buy 
flats  next  month  in  Haifa’s  Nesher 
quarter,  Jerusalem's  Ramot  A  lion 
and  Pisgat  Ze'ev  quarters,  Ma’ale 
Adumim  outside  Jerusalem, 
Netanya's  Neve  Pol  eg  and  in  all 
neighbourhoods  of  Beersheba.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  contractors  will  hold 
meetings  at  absorption  centres  to 
explain  the  project. 

Meanwhile,  ministry  director- 
general  Eli  Artzi  has  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  a  13.3  per  cent  cut  in  the 
ministry  budget,  which,  he  says,  was 
made  “without  previous  discussion” 
between  the-Treasury  and  his  subor¬ 
dinates. 

“Artri  Said  the  cut  followed  a 
previous  8  per  cent  decrease  in  the 
ministry's  budget  and  will  hurt  new 
immigrants,  especially  those  from 
distressed  countries  like  Ethiopia. 

The  ministry's  budget  last  year 
was  based  on  the  arrival  of  15,000 
immigrants,  but  an  additional  2,000 
came  to  Israel  in  1983,  many  of 
them  Ethiopian  Jews  who  need  ex¬ 
tra  financial  assistance,  said  Artzi. 


SAFETY.  —  Thousands  of  officers 
and  sergeants  in  the  IDFs  Southern 
Command  have  signed  up  for  a  safe 
driving  course  given  by  the  army. 
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Just  a  formality — Reagan’s  announcement 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  —  After 
months  of  playing  coy.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  was  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  lost  night  that  he  will  seek  a 
second  four-vear  term  in  the  White 
House. 

Reagan  will  give  the  word  at 
10; 55  p.m.  local  time  (5.55  a.m. 
Israel  lime  today)  in  a  five-minute 
live  television  broadcast  on  all  the 
national  television  networks  from 
the  White  House. 

White  House  aides.  Republican 
Parly  officials  and  leaders  of 
Reagan's  well-established  re- 
election  committee  are  so  certain 
he  will  run  that  they  view  the  an¬ 
nouncement  as  a  mere  formality. 

Reagan  lent  credence  to  that  as¬ 
sumption  with  campaign-style  ap¬ 
pearances  last  week  in  which  he 
mapped  out  his  hopes  for  Lhe  future 
and  lambasted  his  potential 
Democratic  Party  rivals. 

A  “no"  decision  by  Reagan 
would  plunge  the  Republican  Party 
into  turmoil  and  be  the  biggest  U.S. 
political  shock  since  then-president 


Lyndon  Johnson  decided  against  a 
rg-clection  bid  in  1968  at  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

But  Ed  Rollins,  director  of  the 
“  Reagan-8  ush  84”  committee, 
which  has  already  raised  several 
million  dollars  in  campaign  funds,  all 
but  guarantees  that  that  will  not 
happen. 

Reagan,  who  turns  73  on 
February  6  and  is  the  oldest  U.S. 
president  in  history,  will  enter  the 
race  a  solid  favourite. 

Public  of  opinion  polls  show  him 
starting  his  fourth  year  in  the  job 
with  the  highest  job-approval  rating 
in  public  opinion  polls  of  any  presi¬ 
dent  since  Dwight  Eisenhower  25 
years  ago. 

He  spelled  out  his  campaign 
themes  in  last  week's  Slate  of  the 
Union  message,  depicting  a  nation 
that  under  his  leadership  had  found 
renewed  economic  vigour,  military 
might  and  world  prestige. 

The  economy,  in  deep  recession 
just  14  months  ago.  is  now  one  of 
Reagan's  strongest  points.  Inflation 


has  been  cut  by  two-thirds  and  in¬ 
terest  rates  are  down  sharply  since 
he  took  ofTice.  Unemployment  has 
fallen  in  the  past  year  and  most 
economists,  think  it  will  be  even 
lower  when  the  votes  are  cast  in 
November. 

Reagan  seems  most  vulnerable  on 
foreign  policy.  He  appears  stuck  in 
a  quagmire  in  Lebanon,  where 
almost  260  U.S.  military  personnel 
have  been  killed. 

Relations  with  Moscow  have 
deteriorated  badly  since  the  Soviet 
Union  downed  a  South  Korean  pas¬ 
senger  plane  last  September. 
Moscow's  walkout  from  arms 
reduction  talks  last  November  has 
added  to  the  fear  of  many 
Americans  that  the  superpowers  are 
headed  for  confrontation. 

HAWKE.  —  Australian  Prime 
Minister  Bob  Hawke  left  Canberra 
yesterday  for  Hongkong  to  start  an 
18-day  tour  of  Asia  aimed  at 
strengthening  Australia's  role  in  the 
area. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Jerusalem  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  2  Plots  for 
Single  Family  Construction  at  Kiryat  Gat 
Tender  No.  JM/83/101 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  long  term  lease  of  plots  for  the  construction  of  a 

residential  structure  only.  . 

At  the  time  of  publishing  the  tender,  the  details  of  the  plots  and  possibilities  for  budding  are  as  follows: 
Municipal  Plot  Approx.  Total  bldg.  %  Development  Minimum  Deposit  US) 

bide,  plan  area  (sq.m. I  on  2  Doors  Costs  (IS)  price  (IS) 

(low  const.) 


9/ll'V03'9  5  346  BO  713.800  817.325  40,000 

9/1  12/03/9  17  296  80  636.729  773.374  40.000 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office.  34  Reh.  Ben-Yehuda,  during 
regular  working  hours.  ...  , 

Deadline  Tor  submitting  bids  is  22  noon  on  February  Z9>  ,984-  Bjds  not  found  in  lhe  tenders  box  at  the  above  time, 
whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered.  . 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Central  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  Common  Wall  Apartment  House 
at  Rishon  Lezion  —  Mizrah  Quarter 
Tender  102/83/M 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  from  those  interested  in  signing  a  development  contract 
for  a  plot,  details  of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  are  as  follows; 


Area  (sq.m.) 


Total  bldg.  % 
on  4  floors 


Minimum 
price  (IS] 


1,595.700 


Deposit  IIS) 


Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  farms  are  available  at  our  central  district  office,  88  Derech  Pelah  Tikva,  Tel  Aviv, 
during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  bids  Is  12  noon  on  February  2fl.  1984.  Bids  not  found  in  Lhe  lenders  box  at  the  above  time, 
whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Haifa  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  2  Plots  for  Construction  of  2-family  houses  in  Binyamina 

Tender  105/83/H 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  lease  or  2  plots  for  multi-storey  construction.  The 
details  of  the  area  and  the  possibilities  for  construction,  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  are  as 
follows: 


Block 

Parcel 

Approx, 
area  (sq.m.) 

Total  bldg.  % 
on  2  floors 

Minimum 
price  (IS) 

Deposit  (IS) 

10152 

7 

1039 

36 

1. 859,478 

100,000 

10152 

8 

1083 

36 

2.1 13.043 

100,000 

Additional  details  and  bid  farms  are  available  at  our  Haifa  district  office.  13  Reh.  Ha'atzmaut,  during  regular 
working  hours.  Deadline  for  submitting  bids  is  12  naan  on  February  29, 1984.  Bids  not  Found  in  the  tenders  box  at 
the  above  time,  whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  Arim  Urban  Development  Co.  Ltd. 

Jerusalem  District 

Plot  for  Construction  of  69  Housing  Units  in  Ramot  03,  Jerusalem 

Tender  106/83/JM 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  from  those  interested  in  signing  a  development  contract 
for  a  plot,  the  details  of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  are  as  follows: 


Municipal 
building  plan 


Approx, 
area  (sq.m.) 


Development 
costs  (IS) 


94.876.419* 


Deposit  (IS) 


2.000,000 


Yehuda.  1 2th  floor,  Tel.  224121.  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  bids  is  12  noon  on  February  23,  1984.  Bids  not  in  the  tenders  box  at  the  above  time, 
whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered.  The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the 
highest  or  any  other  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Central  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  2  Plots  for  Multi-Storey 
Construction  at  Kiryat  Binyamin  —  Yemenite  Quarter 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  lease  of  2  plots  for  multi  storey  construction.  The 
details  of  the  pJol  and  the  possibilities  for  construction,  correct  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender, 
are  as  Follows: 


Tender 

Block 

Parcel 

Approx, 
area  (sq on.) 

Minimum 
prism  (IS) 

Deposit  (IS) 

103/84/M 

11120 

108 

991 

1.230.636 

600,000 

103.- 84/M 

11120 

109 

1008 

1,253.710 

600.000 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  farms  are  available  at  our  Haifa  district  ofTice.  13  Rehov  Ha'atztna'ut.  during 
regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  February  29,  1984.  Rids  not  found  in  the  tenders  box  at  the  above 
lime,  whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


TELEVISION  ~ ■  ON  THE  AIR 


EDUCATIONAL:  ,cnn 

Sh  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Tram  15.25  Touch  15.45  Folio*  Me  - 
Foolish  for  Adults  16.00  The  Heart  (part 
22j  in.25  Sunisum  Street  17.00  A  New 
Remnii  -  -  Jive  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Different  Strokes:  The  Reporter 
[H.m  Carhums 

ARABIC-LANCVACE  programmes 
I8.3U  Ne«s  roundup 
IX.  32  Sport* 

14.27  Pr.icr.imnie  Trailer 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

2U3*l  with  -i  new*  roundup 

ViC  Pill.tr  of  Fire  (part  .M 

5 1  .(HI  Mahal  Newsreel 

*1  «)  Are  You  Being  Served.  -  ct)med> 

scries:  lip  Captain  Peacock 

n  1x1  This  is  the  Time 

22  5D  Strangers  -  British  suspense  mm 

sfirrinc  Dun  Henderson.  Dennis  BUroch. 

M«»lli«'W  and  Mark  Manus:  A  free 
Weekend  »n  the  Country 
*2.3?  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial!:  ,1am 

[7  111  Cartoons  18-00  French  Hour  18.30 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (in  North  W)l: 

iS 

JSU'lV.W  Super  Book  18.00  Untmje 
Tom  Httnnn/ 1  2000  Another  Life  2030 

W.3V N,»s  T.«*h 

„  uk'RP  Cincinnati  21.JU  opon* 
3h  '  21  A4*7IM  Club  23.24  News  Update 


Voice  of  Music 
ft.02  Musical  Clock 

7.U7  Telemann:  Don  Quivate  Suite:  4 
Vivaldi:  Concerto  Grosso 
7  30  Rossini-  Grand  Overture;  Respighi: 
Rovjmanu.  suite  CAnscrmeO;  Corelli:  La 
F Hlia  (Yehudi  Menuhin);  Bach:  Concerto 
for  3  Pianos;  Mozart:  Symphony  No.29. 
K.:01  (New  Philharmonic.  Muli):  Haydn: 
Violin  Concerto  in  C  major: 
Shostakovich  B:dlet -Suite  No.l 

1.30  Rodrigo:  Fantasy  Tor  -a  Gentleman: 
Copland.  El  Salon  Mevico  (Detroit. 
Dorati l:  Schumann-  Piano  Concerto 
1  Peter  Frank!.  Bamberg.  Fucrsi);  Sainl- 
Siiens:  violin  Sonata  No  2;  Ravel:  Ralld 
Music.  Daphni>  ci  Chluc.  complete 
12.no  An  Hour  with  dub-pianists  Bracha 
Eden  and  Alexander  Tamir  —  Mozart: 
Sonata  far  Piano  4-hands:  Beethoven; 
Theme  and  Variations  far  Kano  4-hands: 
Mendelssohn:  Allegro  brilliant.  Op .92: 
Schumann:  ft  Canonic  Eludes.  Op.56  (ar¬ 
ranged  hv  Debus*  v):  Schubert;  Variations. 
Op.si  No.: 

1J.0J  Musical  Greetings 
15.00  The  Histurv  oT  Music 
15.3M  Ynuth  Programme 
Ift  30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony 
Orchestra.  John  Carey  conducting:  with 
Mina  Seidman-H aJS.  English  horn; 
Moshc  Murviu.  violin  —  JoscT  Kaminski: 
Variations  "n  an  Israeli  song  for  English 
Horn  and  Orchestra:  Dvorak:  Violin 
Concert**;  Stravinsky:  Suite  No .2  for  Lil¬ 
lie  Orchestra:  Haydn:  Symphony  No.IOJ 
IR.00  Musica  Viva  —  The  International 
Composers'  Rostrum  —  Hialmar 
Regnunon:  Canto  (Iceland):  Works  by 
Gy  orgy  Ligeti  (<•««*»  German  Radio)  — 
Chamber  Concerto  for  13  Instruments 


(Boulez):  Hungarian  Rock  and  Con¬ 
tinuum  for  Harpsichord:  Maurizio  Kagel: 
Intermezzo  for  Voices  and  Instruments 
1 9.05  Guided  Tour  in  Music  (repeat) 
20.00  Men.  Women  and  Children  in  the 
Folksoncs  or  Israel's  Communities  (pan  2) 

20.30  From  Corvnthian  Summer.  1983  — 
Robert  Hall,  bass-baritone;  Conrad 
Richter,  piano  and  organ  —  Bach:  3 
Religious  Songs;  Beethoven:  6  Liturgical 
Songs.  Op.-W;  Beethoven:  To  Hope. 
Op.Wt;  Reger.  3  Religious  Songs  from 
Op.  137:  Brahms:  3  Intermezzi.  Op.  117: 
Brahms:  Four  Serious  Songs,  Op.  121; 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  Baden- 
Baden.  Tadcusa  Strogola  conducting  — 
Lutn&lawski:  Venetian  Games; 
Szymanowski:  Symphony  No.2 

23.00  Words  and  Music 

00.10  Choral  Pieces  by  Handel  and  Bach 

First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Otim 

7.30  •  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 
Music) 

9.30  Encounter 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
II.  10  School  Broadcasts 

12.05  Guest  Tor  an  Hour 
13.00  News  in  French 
(4.05  Children's  programmes 
15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Medicine  and  the  Law  (repeat) 

1 7 JO  Even- man’s  University 
18.05  AHernoon  Classics 
18.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Programmes  for  Olim 
2105  Talks  on  haiachic  matters 
23.05  Castles  in  Spain 


UK  arbitrators 
attempt  to  solve 
press  dispute 

LONDON  (AP).  —  The  govern¬ 
ment's  arbitration  service  in¬ 
tervened  yesterday  in  a  clerical  un¬ 
ion  dispute  that  has  hailed  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Times  and  The  Sunday 
Times,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  an 
early  settlement. 

Officials  of  the  Advisory,  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  Service 
(ACAS)  said  it  had  contacted  both 
sides  to  arrange  peace  talks  after 
press  magnate  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
News  International,  which  owns  the 
two  loss-making  newspapers, 
warned  the  shutdown  had  plunged 
them  into  “jeopardy." 

The  Times  has  not  published  since 
the  dispute  flared  Thursday  after 
the  management  appointed  a  photo 
sales  manager  to  integrate  the 
paper's  library  with  The  Sunday 
Times. 

The  Society  of  Graphical  and  Al¬ 
lied  Trades  (SOGAT)  charged  that 
that  violated  agreed  procedures  for 
reallocating  jobs.  It  had  been  stag¬ 
ing  wildcat  strike  for  two  weeks  un¬ 
til  750  members  were  fired  Thurs¬ 
day.  Machine-room  staff  walked 
out  and  The  Times  suspended  800 
more  members  of  SOGAT  and  the 
National  Graphical  Association 
without  pay. 


Young  Tories 
claim  fascist 
infiltration 

LONDON  (AP).  —  Right-wing  ex¬ 
tremists  and  racists  have  infiltrated 
Britain’s  ruling  Conservative  Party 
and  a  number  of  its  397  lawmakers 
are  “too  closely  connected  with  ex¬ 
tremist  groups,’*  the  party's  youth 
wing  reported  yesterday. 

The  young  Conservatives  recom¬ 
mend  the  party  set  up  a  permanent 
unit  to  watch  for  future  infiltration. 

“It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
racists  and  ex-fascists  are  not 
welcome  in  our  party,”  a  youth 
wing  spokesman  said. 

Chairman  John  Selwyn  Gummer 
said  he  accepted  the  “thrust  of  the 
recommendations”  of  the  report, 
but  played  down  the  extent  of  the 
problem. 

“I  must  stress  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  significant  infiltra¬ 
tion  into  the  Conservative  Party,” 
Gummer  told  Press  Association,  the 
British  domestic  news  agency. 

The  young  Conservatives 
national  advisory  committee  set  up 
the  inquiry  in  September  1982,  after 
press  reports  linking  party  members 
■with  extremist  groups. 

The  party  leadership  was  embar¬ 
rassed  at  its  annual  convention  last 
October  by  a  resurgent  far-right  at¬ 
tempt  to  win  endorsement  for  bann¬ 
ing  .further  non-white  .immigration  . 
and  the  “voluntary  repatriation”  of 
non-whites.  .  .  - 

The  move  was  heavily  defeated 
on  a  show  of  hands. 


Legionnaires  steal 
regiment’s  payroll 

NIMES,  France  (AP).  —  A 
nationwide  alert  was  issued  yester¬ 
day  for  two  members  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  after  they  allegedly 
stole  their  regiment's  entire 
monthly  payroll  of  about  SI  20,000. 

The  French  Defence  Ministry  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  saying  the  theft 
was  “without  precedent  in  the 
Foreign  Legion.”  The  two  men, 
who  were  not  identified,  stole  the 
money  on  Saturday  from  the  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  2nd  Regiment, 
stationed  near  this  southern  French 
city. 

The  money  was  January's  payroll 
for  the  regiment’s  800  officers  and 
men.  and  the  theft  represented  the 
second  major  legion-related  crime 
in  France  in  the  last  three  months. 

On  November  15,  two  young  ap¬ 
plicants  travelling  by  rail  to  a  legion 
recruitment  station  were  arrested  in 
Toulouse  and  charged  with  murder. 
Police  said  they  repeatedly  beat  an 
Algerian  passenger  and  then  threw 
him  to  his  death  from  the  speeding 
train. 

Police  said  the  two  men  confes¬ 
sed.  and  they  quoted  one  of  them  as 
saying  he  killed  the  Algerian 
because;  “I  just  don’t  like  Arabs.” 


Monday,  January  30,  1984  The  Jerusalem  Post 


U.S.  keeping  N-tests 
secret,  ‘Times’  says 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter);  —  An -un¬ 
known  number  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  at  the  U.S.  test  ate  in  the  . 
Nevada  Desert  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  over  the  past  year.  The  New 
York  Times  reported. 

•  The  criterion  for  concealing  a 
nuclear  test  is  size,  with  very  small 
blasts  kept  secret,1  the  newspaper  . 
quoted  government  officials  as  say-; 
ing. 

The  White  House  declined  to 
comment  on  the  report. 

Undisclosed  tests  signify  a  "break 
with  U.S.  government  policy  of  an¬ 
nouncing  ail  tests  since  1975,  the 
newspaper  said.  The  U.S.  an¬ 
nounced  14  tests  in  1983. 

A  top  official  at  a  federal' 
laboratory  that  designs  nuclear 
weapons  was  quoted  as  saying: 
“There's  been  a  decision  not  to  an¬ 
nounce  all  the  tests.  To  me,  there’s 
no  reason  to.  keep  them  from  the;' 
public.  In  tjje  past,  we’ve  an¬ 
nounced  them  all:” 


The  paper  quoted  a'^high  official. 
aL  the  Department  of  Energy,  which 
makes  the  nation’s  nuclear  ;arms 
and  operates  the  Nevada  site,-  as 
saying  the.  undisclosed  tests  were 
very  small  and  announcing  only  the 
larger,  tests  Was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience. 

“There  ,  was  simply  no  reason  to 
announce  them  all,”  the  official  was 
quoted  as  saying.  “The  size  of  some 
of  the  tests 'was  such  that  they  didn’t 
even  create  a  ripple.  Nobody  could 
reel  them  off  the  test  site. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  an¬ 
nounce  each  of  those  tests.  And  it 
was  information  that  .was  not  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  general  public.”  : 

The  newspaper  said  weapon  ex¬ 
perts  outside  the  U.S.  government 
say  there  has  been  a  trend  towards 
smaller  blasts  in  American  testing 
and  that  the  new  policy  means,  a 
growing  number  of  underground 
nuclear  tests  probacy  will  be  kept 
secret.  •  ■ 


Spanish  terrorists  kill 
former  Madrid  commander 


MADRID  (Reuter).  —  The  former 
head  of  the  Madrid  military  region, 
Lieutenant-Generar  Guillermo 
Quintana  Lacaci,  67,  was  shot  dead 
outside  his  home  here  yesterday, 
police  said. 

Quintana,  the  sixth  army  general 
killed  in  Spain  since  1978,  was  gun¬ 
ned  down  from  a  passing  car  in  a 
fashionable  residential  area  after  at¬ 
tending'  church.  His*  wife  was  in¬ 
jured. 

'  No  group  claimed  responsibility 
but  suspicion  fell  on  the  Basque 
separatist  organization  ETA  which 
has  carried  out  dozens  of  murders  in 
recent  years  ih  its  fight  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  state  in  northern  Spain.' 

The  last  Spanish  array  general  kil¬ 
led  by  ETA  was  in  November  1982, 
shortly  after  the  Socialists  won  elec¬ 
tions  and  during  a  visit  to  Spain  by 
Pope  John  Paul. 

ETA  has  suffered  two  serious 
blows  in  recent  weeks,  with  French 


police  moving  some  of  its  exile  ac¬ 
tivists  -away  from  their  bases  in 
southwestern  France  and  Spanish 
'police  rounding  up  more  than-  a 
dozen  suspected  members. 

General  Quintana,  a  veteran  of 
the  1936-39  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
of. the  Blue  Division  which  fought 
alongside.  Hitler  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  World  War  II,  was  captain- 
general  of  the  Madrid  region  from 
1979  to  1982. 

He  was  .in  command  of  a  key 
militaiy  region  during  the  abortive 
coup  in  ftbroary,  1981,  when  he. 
was 'said  to  .have  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  persuading  fellow  of¬ 
ficers  to  obey  the  king  and  not  join 
the  rebellion. 

After  leaving  the  Madrid  post  in 
.July  1982,  Quintana  went  onto  the 
reserve  “B”  list  which  meant  that 
•  he  stayed  on  active  service  but  bad 
no  specific  command. 


Liverpool  crash  ; 
on  Brighton  rqek  > 

BRIGHTON  (AP).  —  League; 
champions  Liverpool  crashed  out  of*.  • 
the  English  F.  A.  Cup  Soccer  Jourha< 
merit  yesterday,  upset  ;2-G  by  Se*^- 

cond  Division  Brighton  and. Hove 
Albion.  '  -  -o-;.V 

Liverpool  were  without-  th  e  V  ia-  . 
jured  Kenny  Dalglish,  and  Grafimfc;  . 
Sou  ness  went  off  with  V  hamstring  - 
injury  a  ft  e  r  -  3  0  m  i  n  u  i  , 
Nevertheless,  they  domiriatedtbe 
opening  half.  But  BriglhdhVToithbr'-;’ 
England  goalkeeper  Joe  Corrigan  • 
kept  his.  team  in  the  . match  with,.! 
several  splendid  saves;  '-Corrigan 
made  seven  superb  saves. 

Liverpool,  ■were1  stunned  by  two  .- 
goals  in  two  minutes  cariy  m  thc  scr.: 
cond  period.  After  56  miiujfcs,'  / 
striker  Oerry  Ryan,  fbokingiv 
-  suspiciously  offside,  broke  through 
and  chipped  the  ball  ; 

Bruce  Grobbeiaar  into,  theynet.  - 
Before  Liverpool  could  recoyeKt^,^ 
home  team  -snatched  a  secpndgqai. 
Terry  Connor  '..smashed  a  -  SUEterh.  y 
shot  past  the  helpless  Grobbelaat  "v 

-  This  sras  the  second  straight  year  (fast  jLhaw'  L 
pod  have  been  knocked  oat  of  the<,£gf,\tjy .  '■ 
Brighton.  --  ■  ‘ 

Last  season,  the  Sooth  Cnat  Vent  stored 
shock  2-1  win  an  LimpooTiiraarfb  the  fifth- 
rend.  They  w at  ob  to  reach  the.  BasTsT*- 
Wembley,  where  they  oafr  lot  to  M—chotet 
United  dter  a  rcjpfay. 

Invincible 


Chinese  execute  pomographer 


PEKING  (AP).  —  Shanghai 
authorities  have  executed  the  leader 
of  a  pornography  ring  that  recruited 
at  least  10  young  women,  for 
“obscene  pictures,”  the  local  Com¬ 
munist  Party  newspaper  reported. 

The  Friday  edition  of  Wen  Hui 
Bao,  seen  yesterday  in  Peking,  said 
Ren  Fuxing  was  put  to  death  on 
Thursday  after  a  public  rally  to 
denounce  the  pornographers.  Four 
other  members  of;  the  group 
:  received  prison  lestnfiPtanging  from 
four  to  10  years,  it  said;.^  ,* 

1  '  “We  itiust  never  Teftlns  spiritual 
garbage  poison  our  youth  and  con¬ 
taminate  our  society,”  said  an  ac¬ 
companying  editorial. 

It  said  Ren,  an  art  studio 
photographer  who  had  been  dis¬ 
ciplined  previously  for  insulting 
women  co-workers,  formed  a  gang 
that  marketed,  pornography  from 
1979  to  March  1983. 

“They  represented  themselves  as 


.photographic  artists  to  lure,  corrupt 
and  devastate  young  women,”  the 
paper  said. 

The  paper  did  not  identify  the  10 
women  involved  or .  say  whether 
they  were  disciplined  as  well. 

China’s  Communist  government - 
has  pledged  to  open  the  country  to 
western  technology,  but  has.  sworn 
to  keep  out  what  it  calls  the  “deca¬ 
dent  filth  of  capitalist  culture.” 

. .  J  n  Hongkong,,  th?,rc  urr.eq  t  ijssue  gf.. 

son  of^ifriSww^i^ipa  minister' ■ 
Yao  G  uaqg, 

September  for  buying  pornographic 
videotapes  and  Playboy  magazines 
while  working  for  the  .Chinese 
national  airline’s. North  Yemen  of¬ 
fice.  .  .  r 

The  magazine,  banned  in  China, 
quoted  sources  as  saying  Yao  Xiao 
A  ng  was  recalled  to  Peki  ng  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  cracking 
down  on  undisciplined  personnel 
abroad. 


2  suspects  in  soccer  cup  theft  freed 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  (Reuter).  — 
Police  Saturday  released  two  men 
after  saying  earlier  they  would  be 
charged  in  connection  with  the  theft 
and  melting  down  of  the  Jules 
Rimet  Cup,  the  soccer  world’s  top 
trophy. 

Bui  a  third  man  also  detained  Fri¬ 
day  remains  in  custody  after  hitting 
a  police  officer. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  state  Police  Chief 
Oscar  Pecanha  told  a  news  con¬ 
ference  Saturday  he  had  convinced 
federal  police  that  the  three  were 
not  involved.  The  main  suspect  was 
an  ex-convict  now  at  large  whose 
tipoff  had  led  to  their  arrest,  he. said. 

The  cup,  which  contained  1.8 
kilograms  of  gold,  was  held  by 
Brazil  in  perpetuity  after  three 
World  Cup  wins. 

It  was  stolen  from  the  Rio  head¬ 
quarters  or  the  Brazilian  Football 
Association  (CBF)  on  December  19 
and  police  said  it  was  later  melted 
down. 

Sergio  Pereira  Ayres,  a  former 


CBF  employee,  and  Antoni 
Pugfiese,  the  owner  of  the  workshop 
where  the  cup  was  allegedly  melted 
down,  said  before  their  release  they 
would  sue  the  police. 

CBF  President  Guilite  Coutinho. 
said  Saturday  that  a  replica  cap  with 
the  same  gold  content  had  been 
ordered  and  would  be- produced  in 
France: 

Iraq  hands  over  190 
Iranian  prisoners 

ANKA  RA  (Reuter).  —  Iraq^  yester^  ; 
day  handed  over  190  Iranian 
prisoners  to  .the  International  Red  . 
Cross  at -Ankara,  airport,  an  da.' 
special  Iranian  .  plane  .later  flew; 
them  home,  .airport  officiate  .said.  .. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Iraqj .  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Ankara  said  the  Iranian 
plane  arrived  .empty  and, tro  Iraqi 
prisoners  were  being  exchanged  for 
those  released  by  Baghdad. ! 


ADELAIDE  (AP).  —  The  :We^fS£ ;  '■ 
dies  kept  their  unbeaten  ■  recriKl'  ' 
against  Australia  this  summer^nteef .  .'ry 
at  Adelaide  Oval  here  yesterday 
with  a  polished  ooe-day  win  injhe- 
World  Series.  Cup  cricket  compete 
tion  by  a  comfortable  six  wicteti  ^ 

In  reply  ID  AmHiYwaftrlB  (rimft  •T- 
tmts,  (bo  Wot  India  finUicd  nBhlawfa  Kfc 
Gan  Logic  rtanfntd  irate  atm  on  8>endttiqftv,  -.  . 

tain  Give  Uqyd  mtt  not  me  38,  1-...- 

Far  Amtrafia, :  Steve  SW*  wade.  St  m<  ?  ■ 
Rodney  Man*  34  not.  oat,,' Vh-  Ricb*rt* ttofci- :  k 
for'  28  In  IS  overs  with  fb  Drifted. -'-/T' 

Repeat  ofMastara 

Port  Sports  Staff-  ‘  '  ■  ’  1 

John  McEnroe, ad  friin  Lrnril  nnfc  toMitiii.  :.T. •  ' 
the  fatal  of  the  S37SJWQ  Pro  Indoor  Traole  wp-  *, 
■not  MeEnroe  qnated  WajofcFttidt  r 
t,  and  LendL  sorta*  with  gi^  mra,  tyi- '  • "  . 
qnbted  Ynmkk  Noah  ^  6^.  McEnroe  **;:  ^ 
Lend  a  JbrtaicU  age  lathe  Maiden,,  and  Jhtt.  .if; 
won  few  of  their  loot  five  uiroriniit*.  flidr  tt ‘ 
contests  have  been  apfit  M. ;  '  j::.  - 

Star  runners 

By' JACK  LEON. . ;  &  •  " 
'Port  Sports.  Reporter'.' ! 

TEL  AYtV.  —  Top  irtttrnationi 
long-distance  riinher  Paol  Cuinnh':  • 
drtgs  tjf  the  US.  and  'Taraanian}  ^  r 
Zatchhfy-  Bane  bop q- to  compete  in .  v 
Hapoel’s  fourth  annual  25iip,  Tel;’  ;  '' 
uAViV“half-marathon?  The  race  w31  •  f 
take  place  on  March  29^—Shushan  *-? 
Purim  —  concurrently.- wfth  a  6®  V  _ 
42-km:  marathon  and  six-km,  pafif/z-i' 
run  for  all  comers.-.. 

The  two  crack  athletes  are  ampr^/  -”^ 
several,  overseas.  spprtsmen:^^r';^'.' 
women  who  would  tflee  '  ’ 

ticipate  in  the  20-km.  evertt.  Happel  r 
marathon  >  committee’s  .  Amcii^in  L:-  ;  • 
representative  Jack  Cessna  toId/nV;  ’ 
over  the  weekend  in  .  a  telephone-  •; 
conversation  from  biis  Ofaiqfeme-^  .  ; 

fat  order  to'shmr  off  nwrc'of  W  M*  ted* 
confct3«s  than  fa  pnMtfwi  n'rti  tv  ' 
brmg  (nt  nm spedatora, 

Kke  Yehwlx  Hakvi  sad  RothscUMane  briaf^d-  - 
ded  In  tbh  year’s  nee  iinth.. •  Vv.-:;-  > 

The  rontes  again  facMe  DtaagoB  SLmd  Thdf  ^  , 

GatUnd  St,  so  U  fa  faofcd  that  the  cooriagTaKT:' 
wffl  have  a  naltj  UrifardAilr  ‘‘fhWnr’*-  i»  c 
this  tee,  Hjq»od  gpefcefanm  YltteJc  Afah*'  ‘.  l  . 
-sahTyestunfay1.  lhe  (hat  two  tenTfateiteh}ff:--.- ' 
nanlhom  wen  largely  coaflncd  to-  te  :d<r?a’  . 

northern .  oetskim  Joid- faQoltea  faint  -UmL ' 

Then  were  ompfatats  -last  yvair.  tent  te'nnr^-"- 
causJng  traffic  Jams,  awflt  was  anggrsftrf  tfaitit  .  v  j 
stooM  tak^ftacefa-fetnra wVSatedijrv  .Irtriwr:- 1 
March  19  is  not  a  Sterdaf1.'  ''  -;  -1  ! 

In  Qsafia;  East  Geraimy’r  Kwrin  Deo*1^  :  j 
recorded  an-  qpstt  vfctray  qiw  te;  | 

world’s  best  wpashh  niaraten  raaacca  tejasSt-  .'  * :  | 
woo  the  Osaka  Mwathon  heteyealttrdsy.Done^-  | 

.  22,  the  first  East  Ceram*  wdmaa  td  rA  fa  x  . 
■lapante-'WWh teh,v  otetooh  4qpnaUwAh«m^; ; 
JVfasnda  h  lbe  fait  1,000  nMtra  to.wfa 

eienf^.two  hones  M  ndnetr f  - 


Nohick 


-  .  N»  fmte  g»e«ed  .dl .  ilmdti  (wndl^W- : 

Ms  Sport oto  coopoa  on  Sntnidey.  At  n'riiini'  ^lv  / 
the  '  amine ■•Satvriay’s  Orir  prf.wB  k'»  LV- 
Bdiinam  of  I53te.  and  te  total  priWJiaftiey 
VtW  he  Bdte.  TUrtj  pteera  *it  IS22W  - 
’each  fin-  12  conrct  Kanitt.  532  TfSt  1515,00®^ : .  i 
far  II,  arid  4,733  got  ISUMfar  lO tenid.  J  ;- 
forecasts.  .  ' ‘ 


Second  Programme 

".Oil  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
H  (>5  Safe  Ji>urne v 

9.05  Home  Call  —  with  Ris-kn  Michadi 

10.10  All  Shades  or  the  Network 
12.05  Open  Line  —  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  —  news  commentary,  music 

14.10  Matters  of  Interest 

16. 10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures 

18.05  Am  Furor/  Hoi  —  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  the  diaspora 
18.45  Today  in  Sport 
19,05  Today  —  radio  newsreel 

19.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Cantorial  Music 

22.05  Folksongs 

23.05  Treasure  Hunt  —  radio  game 


6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air 
7.07  “70T‘  —  wjth  \lex  Anski 
8.05  Morning  Newsreel 
9.05  Right  Now 

11.05  Israeli  Winter  —  with  Eli  YisrKli 
13.05  Two  Hours 

15.05  What’s  Wrong?  —  with  Erei  Taf 
1b.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
17.05  Escning  Newsreel 
18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 
19.05  Music  Today  —  music  magazine 
20.05  Golden  Oldies  Hit  Parade 
21.00  Mabai  -  TV  Newsreel 
21.35  University  on  the  Air  (repeal) 
22.05  Popular  songs  . 

23.05  Interview  of  (he  Week  (repwi)- 
00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat  ; 


lERGY  iS  WONDERFUEL 

Don't  waste  ft. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Eden:  Popillon.4. 6.45. 9;  Efison:  Sahara: 
HaMrah:  Over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  4, 
ft.45.  9;  Ktir:  Monty  Python,  Meaning  of 
Life:  Mhchdl:  i  Love  You  Carmen  7. 9; 
Orion:  The  Toy:  Oraa:  Sudden  impact  4. 

6.45.  H:  Ron:  Yd  4. 7. 9.15;  Semadar:  My 
Favourite  Year  7.  9:  Bfayenei  Ha'nsa: 
Love  ut  First  Sight  7,  9;  Cinema  One: 
Star  Wars'S.45;  1001  Lies  about  Picasso  8; 
Monty  Python  —  And  Now  for  Something 
Completely  Different  9.45;  Cfaenudwque: 
Serpico  9J0 

TEL  AVIV  4 JO,  7.IS.  9 JO 
Alleobv:  Yuune  Warrior;  SeorYteiU: " 
CKcr  the  BrnnkKn  Bridge:  Chen  I: 
Sudden  Impact  4.40,  7.10.  9.40;  Chra  2; 
fcsperience  Preferred  Bui  Not  Essential 

4.45,  7..H),  9.30;  Chen  3:  Trading  Places 
4.30.  ?.  9 JO;  Chen  4:  Cannery  Row  4:J0T 
7.05  9. JO;  Coalminer’s  Daughter  10 JO. 

1  JO:  Chen  S:  Officer  and  Gentleman  4  JO, 
7. 9.40;  Coming  Home  10  JO.  I  JO:  Cfacau 
One;  Rocky  II;  Class;  Coup  de  Foudns-; 
Deket!  Star  Chamber  7.15;  9.30:  DriVe-b: 
Doctor  No.  7.15:  Set  dim.  midnight: 
Esther:  Kipiffan  4. 6.45, 9 JO;  Gstr  l.  Love 
You  Carmen:  Cordon:  Requiem  for  a 
Fool:  Hod:  Sahara:  Lev  I:  Monty  Python. 
Meaning  of  Lire  1.30, 4J0.  7.15. 9JO:  Lw . 
II:  Return  of  Martin  Guerre  I  JO,  4.30, 
7. 1 5. 9.  J):  Unor:  The  Champ  4.30. 7. 9  JO: 
Maxim:  Thunder:  MograM:  Under  Fire; 
Orly:  The  Hunger;  Pare;  Fellow. Travel* 
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'•  • :  •  .  • By  STEVEN*.  WEISMAN 

:  '  /"?’•_  Washington 

■■teONALD  Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  message 
last  week  ,  may  have  been  state-of-the-art  in 
maximizing  fee  mcumbency.  Mr.  Reagan 

-  H  ®  used  the  Presidential  platform  to  articulate 
the  ejection-year  themes  of  peace,  hope  and  prosperi¬ 
ty,  fo  placate  key  voting  groups  with  budget 
“goodies,”  and  to  pii£  opponents  on  the  defensive. 

if  his-  aides  are  to  be  believed,;  Mr.  Reagan  will 
climax  a  busy  week  tonight  with  a  five-mirrate  tele¬ 
vised  declaration  that  he  intends  to  seek  re-election. 
Stone  in  Washington  think  he  could  stiD  stun  the  ex- 
perts  by  declining  to  rim:  But  generally  politicians  who 
have  been  analyzing  Mr.  Keegan's  performance  have 
::  tittle  doubt  that  his  campaign  has  already  begun. 

;  A  notable  aspect  of  that  performance  last  weeklay . 
in  a  paradox.  Mr.  Reagan’s  domination  of  Washington 
has  been  unsiirpassed'hy  other recent  Presidents,  yet 
he  deariy  intends  to  portray  himself as  the  same  “out¬ 
sider”  who  ran  in  1976'  and  1980.  Although  he  has 
presided  over  the  system  3br  three  years,  Mr.  Reagan 
intends  to  blainethe  system  for  the.  nation's  problems. 
As  for  the  Federal  deficit,  his  biggest  domestic  head¬ 
ache, -  Mr.'  Reagan  has  Improvised  a  technique  that 
.  might  be  called  “nuinmiztig  the  incumbency.” 

The  State  of  the  Union  speech,  for  example,  of- 
r  "•  fered  a  perfectchaiice  for  the  President  to  dte  specific 
examples  tobuttress  bis  datip  that  deficits  arecaused 
.  ^  byoverspentMpg.  .Butte  waived  the  oppqrtumty.  White 
nEIoqse  aides  tearful  thatspecLficnew  pro- 

posals  toredi^  sp«iffi^  onTpbd  stamps,  health  care 

-  'and  tteHke;  wouldte ~ihqxipatar  this  year.  ‘  '' 

'  .  Instead,  Mr.  Reagan  deftly  turned  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  appealing  for their  cooperation  on  a  modest,  ill- 
.  defined  “downpayment?’  of “less  contentious”  budget 
savings  to  reduce  the  S200  billion;  deficit.  He  also 
moved  to  distance  himself  from  blame  for  the  deficit, 
wfoch  many  economists  atiribute  partly  to  his  tax  cuts 
aixi  military  spending  policies. 

:  How  can  an  incumbent  nm  as  an  “outsider”? 
Sane  Reagan  aides  say  tte  approach  springs  partly 
from  an  expectation  that  WalterF-  Mondale  will  be  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nominee.  Campaign  strate- 

-  gists  say  the  President  wants  to  drape  an  incumbent's 
mantle  on  the  former  Vice  President,  tuming  the  chal- 
lenger  into  a  symbol  of  the  “tax-and-spend”  philoso- 

'  pfay  with  Which  the  Administation  has  identified  the 
•  Democrats.  In  Atlanta,  Mr.  Reagan  suggested  that 
-  Mr.  Mondale  was.  trying to “buy  support”  in  the  cam- 
.  paign  with  "promJses  to  interest  groups.” 

Democrats  are  determined  to  prevent  Mr.  Reagan 
>  from  what  they  say  is  ah  effort  to  have  his  incumbency 
.  ■  both  ways.,  The  Speaker  of  the:House,  Thomas  P. 
O’Neill  Jiv  tried  to  smoke  the  President  out  by  calling 
cm  him  to  te  specific  on  the  budget  “We  want  to  find 
: :  out  where  be  is,”  said  the  :Massachusais  Democrat 
“He’s  running  the  Government;  Fwe’re  not.”  Mr. 
O'Neill  said  ho  bipartisan  budget  accord  could  be 
struck  without  cuts  in  the  growth  of  military  spending.  ' 

For  now,  the  President  seems  to  prefer,  broad 
themes  to  details. '  The  State  of  the  Union  address, 
it  -,  which  aides  say  has  set  the  tone  for  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign,  dealt  with  three  important  areas:  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  “fairness”  and,  sunnountfog  both,  the  future. 

•  On  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Reaganoffered  a  vision  of 
sin  America  more  secuhe  than  it  was  in  1980.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiaieseriously  cm 
r  arms  control,  but  offered  no  new  proposals'  to  .break 
.  •'  the  stalemate.  He-  briefly  asserted  the  need  to  keep 
American  marines  in  Lebanon,  but  provided  no  evi- 
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Do  you  think  Ronald  Reagan's  polices 
have  brought  the  U  S  more  respect  m 
the  Soviet  Union,  Europe  and  Central 
America,  or  do  you  think  his  policies 
have  created  more  problems  in 
those  areas? 


deuce  of  progress  in  the  effort  to  bring  them  home.  His 
appeal  for  more  aid  to  Central  America  was  played 
down.  White  House  aides  said,  so  that  Mr.  Reagan 
would  have  latitude  to  negotiate  a  bipartisan  package. 
Presidential  strategists  thus  acknowledged  that,  aside 
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from  the  general  issue  of  national  security,  interna¬ 
tional  matters'  are  not  an  area  of  great  political 
strength  for  Mr.  Reagan.  - 

On  what  the  politicians  call  the  issue  of  “fair¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Reagan’s  advisers  acknowledged  that 
Democratic  attacks  bad  done  some  damage.  A  step  to¬ 
ward  repairing  it  came  in  the  President's  decision  not 


to  reintroduce  many  of  his  earlier  proposed  spending 
cuts.  Another  was  his  emphasis  on  helping  non-work¬ 
ing  women  share  in  some  of  the  tax  breaks  enacted  in 
1981.  Mr.  Reagan  also  used  the  incumbent’s  preroga¬ 
tive  of  announcing  a  new  course  on  the  environment. 
The  rime  had  come,  he  declared,  to  increase  the  oper¬ 
ating  budget  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
a  budget  his  Administration  had  cut. 

The  overriding  theme  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  State  of  the 
Union  message  was  the  future.  The  President's  words 
appeared  to  reflect  the  conviction  of  Richard  Wirthlin, 
his  campaign  polltaker,  who  said  last  week  that  voters 
expect  change  and  wane  a  President  who  is  “future- 
oriented.”  The  polls  also  showed  Mr.  Reagan  enjoying 
his  highest  approval  ratings  since  1981,  but  with  a 
shrinking  lead  over  Mr.  Mondale.  And  some  question 
whether  even  those  who  approve  of  Mr.  Reagan  might 
not  wonder  if  someone  younger  might  be  needed  for 
the  future.  If  so,  perhaps  his  most  important  message 
last  week  was  that  he  was  ready  for  the  challenge. 

Echoing  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  President,  who  will 


be  73  years  old  next  month,  spoke  of  “our  next  fron¬ 
tier”  and  proposed  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
permanently  maimed  space  station.  He  talked  lyri¬ 
cally  of  “the  sunrise  industries  of  high  tech.”  Quoting 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  asserted  that  “civilization 
cannot  go  back,  civilization  must  not  stand  still.”  Over 
and  over  again,  he  referred  to  the  80’s  as  a  time  of 
growth  and  positive  change. 

Throughout,  however,  Mr.  Reagan  harked  back  to 
the  “bedrock  values  of  faith,  family,  work,  neighbor¬ 
hood,  peace  and  freedom”  that  be  so  successfully 
lapped  in  1980.  It  was  taken  as  a  signal  of  his  intention 
to  talk  this  year  about  abortion,  school  prayer,  crime 
and  other  "social  issues”  that  voters  expect  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  a  Presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Reagan  seemed  determined  to  show  that  his 
vision  of  the  future  was  compatible  with  his  nostalgic 
vision  of  the  past,  neither  of  which  casts  any  favorable 
lighten  big  government.  “The  best  view  of  big  govern¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Reagan  told  an  audience  in  Atlanta,  “is  in 
the  rear-view  mirror  as  we  leave  it  behind.” 
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Admonish 

FromAfar 

Yuri  V.  Andropov  was  teck  in  pub¬ 
lic  print  last  week  though  not  in  pub¬ 
lic  view.  Ptavda,  the  Communist 
Party  newsj»perV  published  what  it 
described  as  an  mtcryiew  with  the 
a  iling  Soviet  leader  in  which  he  coiin- . 
tered  the  Reagan  Administration's 
calls  for  “constructive  cooperation” 
and  “jua^matic  progress.” 

He  too  warns  dialogue*  ’ 
pov  saidrbqt  /'practic^  deeds”  by 


ratite’scotK^^  is  ^  be 

sen  seribusly.  The  renarks  atr 
buted.  to  him  made;  it  clear  that 
s  meant,  aboveal^  a ^resptese  to 
jsccrw ’^  -biggest grievance,-  tte 
irt  of  deployment  of  American 
xshing  2  -  and.  cruise  missiles  In . 
astern  Europe-  Far  from  niakil^ 

» world  a^safer  place,  the  deploy- 


ment  has  increased  military -and 
political  tensions,  be  asserted.  Mr. 
Andropov  called  on  the  West  to  “dis- 

.  play  readiness”  10  return  to  the 

situation  before  the  deployment 
began  if  he,  in^ turn,  was  to  heed  calls 
to.retorn  to  the  bargaining  on  medi- 
um-range  missiles  that  Moscow  sus- 
pended  in  November.  (Shortly  after- 
ward,  Moscow  took  the  same  action 
on  parallel  strategic  arms  talks.) 

:  Diplomats  wondered  what  display  of 

•  readiness  to  restore  the  status  quo 
ante  would  satisfy  Moscow  short  of 
actually  dismantling  the  new  mis¬ 
siles.  Would -a  pause  in  further  de- 

.  -ployment,  for  example,  be  enough  to. 
aflow  MtBcaw  to  climb,  down? 

•  ’  tone  was  less  bitter 

than  chat  of  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Qromyko  the  previous  week  in 
-Stockholm,  Mr.  Andropov  gave  noth- 
.  ing  away  and  advanced  no  new  pro¬ 
posals  to .  Improve  relations'.'  He 
.-called,  again  ..for  a  nuclear-weapon 
-  freeze,  at  . the  present  levels,  for 
^  Washington  to  reciprocate  Moscow’s 


pledge  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  and  for  an  agreement 
.between  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  against  the  use 
of  force.  All  of  these  proposals  have 
been  dismissed  by.  Washington  as 
propaganda  gestures  without  practi¬ 
cal  effect  and  even  dangerous  for  the 
West. 


A  day  after  the  publication  of  the 
interview,  President  Reagan  had  an 
occasion,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech,  to  keep  the  informal  dia¬ 
logue  rolling.  But  the  President  had 
no  new  proposals  either.  Instead,  he 
addressed  a  general  appeal  to  “the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,”  assuring 
them  that  "Americans  are  people  of 


U.S.  culture 
is  also  under 
fire  in  Beirut 
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peace,”  and  declaring  that  “a  nu¬ 
clear  war  can  never  be  won  and  must 
never  be  fought."  To  millions  of 
Poles,  however,  who  watched  the 
American  nuclear  war  movie  “The 
Day  After,”  a  television  commenta¬ 
tor  said,  “President  Reagan  does  not 
exclude  nuclear  war.  He  wants  to 
limit  it  to  Europe.”  Not  a  charge  that 
could  be  made  against  Moscow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  of  stepped-up 
Soviet  submarine  activity  off  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 


The  Reagan  Administration  ad¬ 
vanced  its  brand  of  civil  rights  last 
week  by  concluding  an  agreement  to 
desegregate  public  schools  in 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  without  manda¬ 
tory  busing.  Instead,  special  pro¬ 
grams  in  “magnet  schools”  will  be 
used  to  attract  white  students  to  pre¬ 
dominantly  black  and  Hispanic 
classrooms. 

"We  continue  to  believe  that 
school  systems  can  be  desegregated 
by  voluntary  means  that  eliminate 
racial  isolation  and  improve  educa¬ 
tional  programs,”  said  William 
Bradford  Reynolds,  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  for  civil  rights.  In  the 


first  desegregation  case  initiated  by 
the  Administration  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  school  level,  the 
Government  filed  suit  against 
Bakersfield  and  simultaneously  pro¬ 
posed  a  consent  decree  with  the 
school  district.  Previous  Adminis¬ 
trations  supported  the  magnet- 
school  concept,  but  often  insisted 
that  it  be  accompanied  by  court-or¬ 
dered  busing. 

Programs  in  science,  creative  and 
performing  arts,  computer-assisted 
instruction,  and  classes  for  gifted 
students  will  be  established  at  four  of 
the  city’s  25  elementary  schools. 
Whites  now  account  for  no  more  than 
8  percent  of  enrollment  at  any  of  the 
four.  Bakersfield  will  also  encourage 
black  and  Hispanic  students  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  two  schools  that  are  now  about 
80  percent  white.  School  officials 
said  black  and  Hispanic  groups 
helped  develop  the  plan. 

“The  Bakersfield  community 
wanted  to  use  voluntary  techniques 
and  tried  every  avenue  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Government  from  com¬ 
ing  in  here  with  a  mandatory  busing 
program,”  said  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  Paul  L.  Cato.  Ralph  G.  Neas, 
executive  director  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  said,  “it 
would  seem  that  once  again  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  Is  refusing  to  en¬ 
force  our  civil  rights  law.” 
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It’s  Meese  Replacing 
Smith  at  Justice 

Attorney  General  William  French  Smith,  a  corporate 
lawyer  and  for  years  a  confidant  of  Ronald  Reagan,  had 
been  expected  to  stay  on  at  the  Justice  Department  at 
least  until  after  Election  Day.  But  last  week,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  announced  that  Mr.  Smith  was  resigning 
and  that  Presidential  Counselor  Edwin  Meese  3d  would 
replace  him. 

Strom  Thurmond,  Republican  of  South  Carolina  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  called 
Mr.  Meese  "very  well  qualified."  But  those  who  have 
been  critical  of  Mr.  Smith  and  positions  his  department 
has  staked  out  in  civil  rights  and  antitrust  cases  weren't 
happy  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Meese,  a  staunch  con¬ 
servative  and  former  county  prosecutor.  Mr.  Meese 
has  overseen  the  Administration’s  efforts  to  reshape 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  scrap  the  Legal  Serv¬ 
ices  Corporation. 

Congress's  21  black  members  were  quick  to  declare 
their  opposition  to  him.  A  spokesman  for  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Black  Caucus  said  Mr.  Meese's  position  on  most 
matters  was  "diametrically  opposed  to  the  Attorney 
General's  responsibility  of  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans,  and  most  particularly  women, 
minorities  and  the  poor.” 

Mr.  Smith,  said  to  be  planning  to  return  to  California 
and  his  private  practice  after  three  years  at  Justice, 
agreed  to  stay  on  until  Mr.  Meese  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  sworn  in.  Mr.  Thurmond’s  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  may  begin  its  confirmation  hearings  this  week. 

Once  the  Senate  agrees  Mr.  Meese  is  the  man  for  the 
job,  internecine  friction  should  diminish  at  the  White 
House.  It  appears  likely  that  White  House  chief  of  staff 
James  A.  Baker  3d,  who  has  been  unenthusiastic  about 
embracing  many  conservative  positions  and  has  thus 
been  involved  in  occasional  tiffs  with  Mr.  Meese,  will  fi¬ 
nally  have  the  run  of  things  below  stairs  at  1600  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Meese’s  won’t  be  the  only  new  face 
at  the  top  of  Justice.  Last  week  Deputy  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Edward  C.  Schmults,  who  has  supervised  much  of 
the  department’s  day-to-day  routine,  said  he  planned  to 
leave  soon,  too.  Starting  Feb.  6,  he  becomes  the  GTE 
Corporation’s  general  counsel. 

Union  Loses 
On  Lost  Jobs 

Organized  labor  struck  out  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  last  week.  Reversing  a  1982  ruling,  the 
board  ruled  that  it  would  generally  be  no  violation  of 
labor  law  for  companies  to  move  operations  from  union 
to  nonunion  plants  so  as  to  cut  labor  costs  in  midterm  of 
a  contract,. unless  the  contract  specifically  prohibited 
such  transfers. 

The  ruling  revoked  union  veto  power  over  such 
moves  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  far-reaching  of 
several  recent  N.L.R.B.  reversals  of  Carter-era  labor 
policy.  The  current  board  is  dominated  by  Reagan  ap¬ 
pointees.  Its  decision  could  have  a  significant  effect  on 
collective  bargaining,  increasing  management  lever¬ 
age  in  some  circumstances. 

The  three  members  who  passed  the  decision  held  that 
it  would  "encourage  realistic  and  meaningful  collective 
bargaining,”  presumably  in  situations  where  a  union 
was  faced  with  a  shift  of  jobs  to  nonunion  plants.  Dis¬ 
senting,  Don  Zimmerman,  the  remaining  Carter  ap¬ 
pointee,  argued  that  allowing  a  company  in  effect  to 
lower  wage  rates  by  transferring  jobs  amounted  to 
legalizing  the  unilateral  modification  of  a  valid  con¬ 
tract. 

The  ruling  grew  out  of  a  case  in  which  the  United  Au- 
tombile  Workers  had  challenged  the  right  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Spring  Division  of  the  Illinois  Coil  Company  to 
transfer  some  work  from  a  union  plant  in  Wisconsin  to  a 
nonunion  plant  in  Illinois.  A  U.A.W.  spokesman  called 
the  board’s  action  another  blow  in  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  “all-out  ideological  and  economic  assault  on 
working  people.” 

Peter  G.  Nash,  a  former  N.L.R.B  general  counsel 
and  one  of  the  lawyers  who  argued  Milwaukee  Spring’s 
position,  said  the  ruling  did  no  more  than  restore  a  legal 
interpretation  that  had  beat  accepted  for  40  years  be¬ 
fore  the  1982  ruling. 

3-Mile  Plant 


May  Reopen 


The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  last  week  con¬ 
firmed  in  public  what  its  members  had  battled  out  in 
private:  that  the  undamaged  Unit  1  reactor  at  Three 
Mile  Island  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  would  be  allowed  to 
reopen,  possibly  as  early  as  June.  The  decision  was  a 
victory  for  the  plant’s  owner,  General  Public  Utilities 
Corporation,  but  it  was  not  the  end  of  the  company’s 
troubles. 

In  November,  the  Metropolitan  Edison  Company,  the 
G.P.U.  subsidiary  that  operated  the  plant  at  the  time  of 
the  March  1979  accident,  was  indicted  on  criminal 
charges  of  falsifying  safety  test  results  before  the  acci¬ 
dent.  The  regulatory  agency  itself  has  been  conducting 
five  investigations  relating  to  the  integrity  of  G.P.U. ’s 
management,  including  an  inquiry  into  charges  that 
the  utility  modified  a  report  on  the  accident  and  allega¬ 
tions  that  leak-rates  at  Unit  1  had  been  falsified. 

The  commission  chairman,  Nunzio  J.  Palladino,  who 
voted  with  the  3-to-Z  majority,  said  he  believed  the 
N.R.C.  could  judge  the  “competency  and  integrity”  of 
the  utility’s  management  before  the  results  of  the  trial 
or  investigation  were  in. 

He  also  emphasized  that  last  week's  vote  “did  not  au¬ 
thorize  a  restart,”  and  that  the  commission  may  yet 
impose  new  restrictions  on  the  utility  before  a  restart  is 
approved. 

The  two  dissenting  commissioners,  Victor  Gilinsky 
and  James  K.  Asselstine,  strongly  disagreed  with  the 
meaning  of  the  vote — they  said  it  was  tantamount  to  a 
start-up  —  and  with  its  propriety. 

Mr.  Gilinsky  said  the  decision  was  “sharply  at  odds 
with  the  N.R  C.'s  tenet  that  the  actions  and  example  of 
the  top  utility  managers  are  key  to  safe  plant  opera¬ 
tion."  Mr.  Asselstine  said  the  majority  had  mistakenly 
assumed  that  the  commission  investigations,  when 
completed,  would  find  that  any  wrongdoing  at  Three 
Mile  Island  reflected  badly  on  only  a  handful  of  individ¬ 
uals,  not  on  the  integrity  of  the  utility’s  management  in 
eeneial 

The  Unit  1  reactor  was  closed  for  refueling  before  the 
accident  at  the  adjacent  Unit  2 — the  most  serious  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  26-year  history  of  American  commercial  nu¬ 
clear  power.  Though  undamaged.  Unit  i  has  not  been 
permitted  to  operate  since  then. 


Michael  Wright, 
Carlyle  C-  Douglas 
and  Caroline  Rand  Heron 
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Democrats  Look  for  Thorns 
In  the  Reagan  Rose  Garden 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

Washington 

CHALLENGED  last  week  by  the  master  show- 
1  man  in  the  White  House,  many  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party's  most  experienced  spokesmen 
once  again  seemed  uncertain  how  to  respond. 
On  the  two  issues  that  dominated  debate  in  the  capital, 
Lebanon  and  Federal  budget  deficits,  the  party's 
spokesmen  reacted  cautiously,  postponing  a  definitive 
reply  to  President  Reagan. 

Clearly,  they  were  still  awed  by  his  command  of 
television.  Their  wary  and  defensive  mood  may  have 
been  summed  up  by  Speaker  Thomas, P.  O’NeiJJ  Jr.,  who., 
told  a  press  conference:  “We're  not  going  to  Be  hood-'.; 
winked.”  Still,  as  Congress  returned  to  work  after  a  two-"“ 
month  holiday,  the  Democrats  revealed  many  of  the 
themes  and  tactics  they  will  be  using  between  now  and 


Election  Day,  in  both  the  legislative  and  political 
arenas. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  is  again  trying  to  portray  himself  as 
an  outsider,  a  candidate  running  against  Washington, 
the  Democrats  are  trying  to  scuff  up  that  image  with  the 
message:  “Reagan's  in  charge;  blame  him  for  your 
problems.  ”  Many  Democrats  believe  that  foreign  policy 
in  general,  and  Lebanon  in  particular,  is  Mr.  Reagan’s 
most  glaring  weakness.  Peter  D.  Hart,  a  poll  taker  who 
advises  Democrats,  noted  that  a  year  ago,  70  percent  of 
Americans  surveyed  rated  the  economy  as  their  No.  1 
concern,  and  only  10  percent  mentioned  foreign  issues. 

Today,  the  electorate  splits  40-40  cm  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  The  latest  New, York  Times /CBS  News  poll  indi- 
wjsgk ^t  j^Tperccnt  °f  the 
abput'Mri  Rekgaxfs  approach  to  foragn' policy 
1  Jl  White  49  perbent  advocated 'the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Lebanon. 

Accordingly,  many  Democrats  stressed  that  Presi- 


Many  Voices  Oppose  Space  Station 
But  Reagan  Hears  NASA  Loudest 


Washington 

THE  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  scored  a  startling  political  coup  last  week 
when  President  Reagan  endorsed  plans  to  develop 
a  multi-billion  dollar  maimed  space  station  despite  con¬ 
cern  over  the  Government’s  enormous  budget  deficits. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,,  the  President, 
urging  the  nation  to  "reach  for  greatness  again”  and 
“follow  our  dreams  to  distant  stars,”  announced  that  be 
was  directing  the  agency  to  develop  a  continuously 
manned  space  station  within  a  decade. 

The  next  day  NASA  unveiled  the  outlines  of  a  space 
station  “concept.”  It  would  consist  of  a  central  facility 
assembled  from  smaller  modules  hauled  into  space 
separately,  and  would  serve  as  living  and  working  quar¬ 
ters  for  crews  of  six  to  eight  people.  Additional  un¬ 
manned  modules  would  be  stationed  nearby  to  house 
scientific  instruments  and  manufacturing  facilities  that 
might  be  disrupted  by  vibrations  from  the  crew.  The 
crew  would  conduct  scientific  experiments,  perform  as¬ 
tronomical  observations,  and  manufacture  drugs  or 
other  materials  in  the  weightlessness  of  space. 

The  total  estimated  cost  for  this  array  was  put  at 


about  $8  billion,  a  sum  that  left  many  analysts  wonder¬ 
ing  how  NASA  had  managed  to  von  approval  for  the  new 
program  in  a  year  of  budgetary  stringency.  The  station 
had  been  opposed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Defense  Department,  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity,  and  leading  space  scientists  who  argued  that 
the  tasks  could  be  performed  more  cheaply  with  un¬ 
manned  satellites  or  a  modified  space  shuttle. 

The  space  agency  prevailed  partly,  it  seems,  by 
picking  up  useful  allies.  Several  middle-level  White 
House  staff  members  backed  the  proposal  and  gradually 
pushed  it  near  the  top  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  agenda.  The 
Commerce  Department  enthusiastically  backed  the  sta¬ 
tion  as  a  way  to  encourage  more  commercialization  of 
space.  Mr.  Regan  emphasisized  that  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  yesterday  in  his  radio  address.  He  said  that  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  would  be  encouraged  “to  move  quickly 
and  decisively  into  space.” 

Perhaps  most  important,  according  to  White  House 
.and  NASA  officials,  it  was  agreed  that  the  station  would 
not  be  allowed  to  drive  up  the  Federal  budget  any  time 
.  soon.  The  first  year’s  expenditure  would  be  only  $150 
million  and  thereafter  the  space  agency’s  budget  would 


dent  Reagan  mentioned  Lebanon  m.onlyoje  paragraph ;  v ' 
of  his  45?rnlnute  State  of  '  • 

O’Neill  led  the  chorus  of  criticism 
president  can  try  to  bury  the  .7 

speech,  but  he  cannot  bury  it  in  ~  ";: 

to^eritan  people.”  Representative^^  J^ 
key  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  running  for 2223^ 
Suck  a  similar  theme:  “The  issue  «war  andpeace,,- 
the  Issue  is  not  rich-and  poor  right  now.  .  -v 

The  reason  for  this  focus  on  foreign  , 

course,  is  that  for  the  first  time  , 

fighting  men  are  dyfog  in  a  foreignjarai.  M  S^tor  . 
Gary  Hart  of  Colorado,  a.  contender  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination,  put  it  “If  you’re  a P**®*^;. 
areen-aKer.  you  may  worry  .that  your  ;?-year-old  son.  *•.; 
misht  go  to  Lebanon  instead  of- college  next  year*. 

Like  many  Democrats,  Mr.  Mmkey  tried  to  -  ptoygi  iv- 
a  theme  used  so  successfully  • 

when  he  ended  his  debate  with  president  Cute; : 
ing,  “Are  you  better  off  now  than  you  were  four : 
ago?”  This  year,  said  the  Massachusetts  lawmaker,,  thes.. . 
question  should  be,  “Are  you  safer  now  than  you  were 

f0UrB^i^t,^ine  to  offering  an ^ 
in  Lebanon,  the  Democrats  hesitated.  Speaker  OTJeiU-;.  * 
asked  two  confidants,  Rcpresenatijes  Dante  B,  Fttoti£  k. 
of  Florida  and  Lee  H.  Hamiltmi  of  IndiM.  tod^a  , 
resolution  for  Democratic  leaders  to  study  fids  W?ek^;> 
Reports  indicate  that  while  the  resolution  ^  *■ 

a  rapid  withdrawal  from  Lebanon,  it  .will  not  set  a  spe-.  :  _ 

dfic timetable.  r  r 

The  reason  is  that  many  members  of  Congress,  no 
matter  how  fiercely  they  disagree  with  a  President,  art 
reluctant  to  contradict  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  a 
military  matter.  Moreover,  Democrats  fear  the  .follow-  , 

ing  scenario :  Ctmgress  forces  the  withdrawal  ofthe  mai 

rines.  the  Beirut  Government  collapses  and  theltepubli-  .. 

miw  set  up  the  campaign  cry  “Who  lost  Lebanon?  . 

Republicans  generally  agree  that  foreign  policy  Is 
their  biggest  problem  right  how,  but  one  reason  tor  that,:, 
many  party  leaders  say,  is  that  the  recovery  has  ;  , 
dimmed  public  concern  about  the  economy.  And  aslast 
week  demonstrated,  the  Democrats  are  still  ammsed  - 
about  how  to  handle  the  deficit  issue. 

From  one  angle,  they  used,  the  budget  gap  toreviye ? 

the  “fairness  issue"  of  1982,  and  ascribed  the  deficit  to;:  _ 

President  Reagan's  “cruelly  deranged”  priorities;  to"  .  , 
the  words  of  Representative  Jim  Wrightof.Texas,  the 
majority  leader.  -  :  y  . 

Representative  Tom  HarMn  of  Iowa,  who  wm  op-,,  f ,  • 
pose  Senator  Roger  Jepsen  to  November,  appeared  on, 
the  official  party  response  to  the  State  of  the  Union  ad-,  j 
dress  and  delivered  a  classic  Democratic  blast  “Presi- :  7; 
dent  Reagan’s  tax  breaks  for  the  rich  and  his  increased  . v 
wasteful  military  spending  have  tripled  his  deficits,”;  • 

Mr.  Haririn  said.  ...  •  •; 

From  another  angle.  Democrats  hammered  the;' 
theme  that  budget  deficits  will  eventually  cause  higher  ; 
Interest  rates,  choke  off  the  recovery  and  “mortgage  the 
future  of  our  children."  7~-7 

Among  the  party's  Presidential  candidates,  falter; .. 

F.  Mondale  weighed  in  with  his  own  proposal  to  cut  the'.  - 
deficit  by  $130  billion.  But  most  of  that  would  come  fram  v: 
trimming  the  defense  budget  and  raising  taxes,  two 
moves  that  President  Reagan  has  already,  appeared  to  "  • 
rule  out  ‘ 

As  a  result.  Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill  were  partiai- 
larly  cautious  whenthe  President  proposed  a  bipartisan 
effort  between  White  House  and  Congressional, leaders  Vi¬ 
to  agree  on  a  $100  billion  package  of  budget  reduction 
measures.  We’ll  come  to  the  table,  they  said,  but  only  :• 
after  this  Wednesday,  when  the  President  presenta  his 
budget,  makes  his  own  proposals  and  takes  responsibfl-  • 
ity  for  .the  problem.  •  '  .  .  . ....  "7 : 

"If  he  thinks  he's  going  to  hide  to  th  e  .Rose  Garden^,.  ^ 

bis  l&dr  bf  knowledge  of  the  ^gaviMhflnefat-”  - 

week's  end,  for  all  their  brave  talk,  the  Democrat  were  .  7  ; 
still  looking  for  a  way  to  challenge  Mr.  Reagan.  ■ 


be  allowed  to  rise  only  1  percent  above -the  inflation  rate 
for  about  five  years.,  ..  .,  .  i.‘.  /  ^  V  \7 

But  in  the  final  analysis.  many  participaiits  say .  the 
space  station  was'  approved  because  it  appealed  toMr. 
Reagan  personally.  “The  Pread^loresit,  “  one;  offi¬ 
cial  said.  ,rYou  don’t  have  to  look  much-  farther  than 
that/'  -  v;.:--  ^pHIlllPM. BOFEEY 


Opposition  Wary  of  President’s  $100  Billion  Gauntlet 


¥ 


6ca 


Washington 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  will  said  Congress  a  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  this  week  with  very  few  domes¬ 
tic  spending  reductions,  some  minor  tax  in¬ 
creases  and  a  projected  deficit  of  $180  billion. 

That’s  the  official  proposed  budget.  It  was  designed 
with  the  election  year  in  mind  and  perhaps  with  the 
thought  that  because  little  in  the  way  of  deficit  reduction 
could  be  achieved,  little  should  be  proposed.  The  deficit 
is  projected  at  $184  billion  for  1984  and  $180  billion  in 
1987,  possibly  dropping  to  $122  billion  by  1989. 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  surprise  invitation  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  last  week,  Mr.  Reagan  said 
he  hoped  to  work  with  both  parties  in  Congress  to  come 
up  with  a  package  of  spending  cuts  and  tax  increases 
that  would  put  the  lie  to  those  projections  by  producing  a 
deficit  reduction  of  $100  billion  over  three  years. 

“If  you  believe  the  negotiation  process  will  work, 
then  the  budget  isn't  written  yet,”  said  one  budget  aide 
last  week.  “If  you  believe  it  will  not  work,  then  the 
budget  is  the  one  we  released  Wednesday.’’ 

But  the  President’s  offer  was  still  “murky,”  as  one 
Administration  official  put  it  at  week’s  end.  White  House 
aides  said  the  $100  billion  to  reductions  mentioned  by  the 
President-was  not  intended  to  be  “added”  to  the  spend¬ 
ing  cuts'  and  minor  tax  increases  that  will  be  proposed  in • 
the  official  budget.  So  it  is  unclear  how  far  beyond  the 
proposals  Mr.  Reagan  will  present  this  week  the  Admin, 
istration  wants  to  go  in  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  invitation  to  work  with  the  President  on  deficit 
reductions  got  a  wary  reception  from  Democrats.  Some 
suspected  that  Mr.  Reagan  might  be  setting  a  political 
trap  for  them,  getting  them  to  share  the  blame  if  all 


came  to  naught.  Some  Republicans,-  on  the  other  h«nat  i- 
were  enthusiastic,  Senator  Bob  Dtoe  bf  Kansas  was  - 
ready  for  an  immediate  budgetsummlL7  V '  V;  •  *  •  •  -  -v  •. 

“We  can’t  squander  titisopporfoidty/rhe  said;^For 
some  time. responsible  members  ofboth  parties: tiaws - 
been  demanding  some  kind  of  summit  on  ’the  budget  - 
Now  we  have  been  given  the  chaiice  and  we  should  make  - " 
toe  mart  of  tt/VOn  paper,  it  is  not  difficulty  compile  . 
$100  billion  in  deficit  reducticms.  -Tax- writers in/the 

of  minor  tax  mcreases^nJ^ooi^e^^^ j 
ralsefrom  $30  bfllion  to  $40  billionbver  three  years.  The  - 


.  T  T  r  v  include 

much  of  this  package  in  the  prop<»fidbudyt.:  J  -  * :  '; 

On  the  spending  side,  .the  House  alreadv  has  an. 
proved  a  set  of  proposals  that  wmad  tiyi-outlays.  bv$lO 
WlionOTa-threeyears.  AndtheSait&isreadytaWn 
considering  a  package  that  would  trim  about  $i4  bimmi 
over  the  sameperiod-  ... 

With ^some  trimming  ttffoe  spen^pri^ 

poswl  in  Mr.  Reagan's  budget,  whlchis^whtt  theDenus 
ShS  sav£qg®  “I1**  by.an- ' 


- w7jL-  --’w^-TwH“.Pusuw»iigurExflgher.'..- 

Before  aoy  ot.  that  happ^as.  hoiireverr'.Th<»  yiptiifv 

totheSeiate  ahd’tiie 
all  have.to  agre8,  a  chanOT  nraS. 
pect.  Dom^tic  spenffingr reductions; WMifo’be^^cul't 
for  many  Democrats  and 


rrBv  » reset  cuts  m muitaryjpeiuW.an, 
Eke  to  avoid  tax  increases ^hran€deoticmy^rt 


*  >A  vy>7 ;  •’  the  Jerusalem  post 
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Latest  Lebanon 
Peace  Offer 
Is  Rebuffed 

The  Lebanese  Government  made  a 
peace  offering  to- the  Druse  opposi¬ 
tion  last  week  but  it  evidently  wasn’t 
good  enough. 

Valid  Jamblat,  the  Drtise  leaded 

called  On  Lebajxm'sPresident  Aynfn 
GemayeL  and  his  Government,  to  re-  ' 
sigh,  but  Prime.  Minister  Shafik  al- 
Wazzan  went  ahead -anyway,  with  a 
conciliatory  announcement.7  He  . 
the  army  would  take  backwithout 
prejudice  or  penalty  800  Druse  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  who  left  the  ranks  in  - 
September  when  the  army  .moved 
against  their, coreligionists in  .the 
Shiif  mountains.  i 

LebaneseofficialssaMAmencan 
and  Saudi ; Arabian  diplomats'  had 
-  told  them  the  move  wbuld  be  a  step 
toward  asecurity  agreement  to  halt : 
the fighting  -f^a'key:  condition  for; 
eventual  wlthdrawal  pf  American 
troops  in  themultinatidnalfbrce.  But 
a  top  Jumbtat  aide  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posal,  calling  insteadforchanges  in 
command  and  policies  in  keqp  the 
army  out  ofintemal  conflicts. 

The  ;  Reagan  ; Administration, 
meanwhile,  resumed  itseffort  to  get- 
$220  mfllron-from  Coogress  to  equip  _ 
8,000  Jordanians  who.  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  help  put.  down  insurrections  • 
in  Persian  Gulf  countries.  Last-year,-' 
Israel  oppdsed  the  plan  and  Congress 
rejected  it.  This  time  Israeli  officials 
seemed  less  adamant.  They  said 
they  were  * ‘studying’’  theproposaL 
■  .Israel  .made  no  hones,  however,  - 
about  opposing  the  saleto  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  of  West  German  antiaircraft 
tanks  and  armored  personnel  earn- 
ers.  When  officialsc~ln  Jerusalem 
urged  Helmut  Kohl; '  the  yisiting- 
Chancellor,  to  stop  the  sale,  he 
seemed  .reluctant.,  "German  policy 
is  made  in  Bonn  andnot  in  Israel,” 
Mr.  Kohl  observed- 

Vatican Linked 
To  Nazi’s  Escape 

-The  .Vatican  ,  helped  nuuiy  iwofde  - 
emigrate  from  raxnppe  after.  Wotid; . 

merit  repent  indicated  Vatican  ih->' 
volvement  in  the  iHegalfllghfof 
Nazis;  in  particular  Walter Rauff, a 
former  SS  colonel  wanted  for  the  ; 
gassing  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  mo¬ 
bile  vans. 

Mr.  Rauff,  now  77  years  cfld,  has  '* 
been  living  in  Clrile  fer  more  than.25 
years  despite  efforts  to  bring  him  te 
justice.  He  told  the  Chilean  Supreme  . 
Court  20  years  ago,  according  to 
Serge  Klarsfeld,  a  Nazi  hunter  who  . 
lives  in  Paris,  that  Vatican  City  con¬ 
vents  had  giyen  him  refuge  fm  18 
months  after  his  escape  from  Amer- 
lean  troops  who  had  arrested  him  in ' 
Milan  in  1945.  Among  calls  forhise& 
pulsion  was  a  request  last  week  by 
Israel  for  his  extriufitkxL*  ■ 

Another  source  f  or  the allegation  . 
of  Vatican  protectfon  of  Nazis  was  a 


dent  Jos6  Eduardo  dos  Santos  called 
.  “intensive  diplomatic  activity.” 

Two  thousand  South  Africans  sens 
into  Angola  In  December  have  begun 
withdrawal  with  the  onset  of  the 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  through 
March;  As  a  condition  for  total  with¬ 
drawal,  Pretoria  wants  Angola  and 
Angolan-supported  nationalist  guer¬ 
rillas  to  halt  military  forays  against 
its  occupation  of  South-West  Africa, 
or  Namibia.  Angola  and  the  South- 
West  Africa:  People’s  Organization 
have  refused,  at  least  In  public. 

•-  Angola -has  also  said  it  will  send 
the  Cubans  homeonly  after  Namibia 
-gets  its-  independence  under  United 
Natians^niperrised  elections:  The 


The  New  York  Times.'  lngebarj  Lippnuu, 

Students  on  the  campus  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut. 


Chester  A.  Crocker 

'  •  n  • 

Angolan  'Government  relies  on 
:  Cuban  troops  and  7,000  East  German 
and  Soviet  advisers  to  fight  off  South 
African-backed  Angolan  insurgents 
led  by  Jonas  Savimbi.  The  United 
StotesJso^ringdifrfornaticreo^n^ 
after  the  Cubans  gor; 

Exile  Crackdown 
Getting  Nowhere 


hitherto  secret  report  made  in  1947  fcc 
the  State  Department  by  one  of  its 
diplomats  in  Rome,;  Vincent  La 
Vista.  Mr.  La  Vista  called  the  Vati¬ 
can  “the  largest  single  organization 
involved  hr  the  illegal  movement  of 
emigrants,”  including  Nazis;,  and 
contended  that  the  Vatican  had  pot 
pressure  an  countries  where  Roman 
Catholicism  was  dominant,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  entry  of  fanner  Nazis  and 
Fascists  “and  qther  political  grpups 
so  long  as  titey  are  anti-COmmunist” 
and,  apparently,  Catholic.  Justifica¬ 
tion  far  the  Vatican’s  action;  at  the 
same  time  .it.  was  fostering  legiti¬ 
mate  emigration,  was  “propagation 
of  the  fairn,^  the  report  said. 

.  _  Withholding  comment,  the  Rev., 
Romeo  Pandit,  Eead  of  the  Vati- 
can’s  press  office,’ said  time  would  be 
needed  to  consist  the  archives.  ‘*1 
wasn’t  here  at  the  time  and^t’s  a  big 
issue,”  he  said.  In  the  past,; similar 
allegations  have  been  answered  by 
the  argument  that  while  '.some. 

priests  may  have  helped  Nazis,  there 

was  no  proof  they  had  the  approval 
or  eyas  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy- 
See.  Jewish  groups'  in  the  United, 
States  called  on  Pope  John  Paul  D ,to 
investigate  the  latest  charges.  ;* 


An  Opening  In 
Southern  Africa 

sighting  a  “wii^ow  of  opportuni¬ 
ty”  for  a  regional  peace  settlement 
in  southern  Africa,  Assistant  Secre- 
:  tary.  of  State'  Otestqr-. Ar:'prpcker 
tried  to  prop  it  open  last  week;  He 
conferred  with  Prime  Minister  P..W. 
Botha  and  other  South  African  Offi¬ 
cials  in  Cape  Town  on  prospers  tor 
widening  South  Africa’s  offerof  a; 
one-month  pause  in  its  incursion  into 
Angola. '  " 

•-  Mr.-  Crocker  tarried,  an  appraisal 

6f  Angle's  reaffinessforapackage 


Africa  andbrtagatput  the  departure' 
of  25,000 Certain  troops  from  Angola-.'. 
Frank  "<k  .Wisnef.vME-  [jCrocketfs 
deputy,  has  been  meeting  with  Ahgo-. 
Ian  officials  and  POrtugueser  iater- 
’  mediaries  fo  wtet  Angotan  Presir, 


.  Death  squads  in  El  Salvador  are 
suspected  of  getting  financial  help 
-  from  wealthy  Salvadorans  living  in 
the  United  States.  But  despite  a 
promised  crackdown.  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  last  week  acknowledged  little 
progress  in  curbing  the  exiles,  most 
••  of  whom  live  in  Miami. 

While,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  put  steadypressure  on  the  Salva¬ 
doran  Government  to  end  the  rigbt- 
.  wing  terrorism,  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 

•  Customs  Service  have  apparently 
•been  insufficient  to  gather  evidence 
to  move  against  28  Salvadorans 
listed  by  the  State  Department  last 
year'  as  involved  in  the  killing  of 
civilians  in  their  home  country.  The 

.'.  list  contained  no  specific  charges  or 
evidence  and  the  result,  according  tp 
a  Justice  Department  official,  has 
:  been  that  “this  is  more  a  phantom 
crackdown  than  a  real  one.” 

A  list  prepared  by  the  American 
.  Embassy-  in  San  Salvador  in  1981 
contained  specific  allegations  about 
.' -six  exiles  but,  according  to  Robert  E. 
White,  the  ambassador  at  the  time, 
there  was  no  follow-up  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  “if  you  are  trying  to  get  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  Miami  exiles  that 
r  would  stand  up  in  court,youTl  never 
get-  it,”  Mr.  White  said  last  week. 
“We  don’t  owe  them  a.  thing,”  he 
'  added.  “The  Government'  should 
simply  expel -them.” 

Among  the  exiles  whom  officials 
have  expelled  are  many  who  fled  El  - 
'  Salvador  in  fear  for  their  lives.  The 

-  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  said  Salvadorans  could- not 

.  be  ;granted  asyinm  simply-  on  the 
.  ground  they  might  become  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  “random  violence."  But  the 
Center  for  Immigrants’  Rights,  a 
civil  liberties  group,  said  it  was 
checking  evidence  that  some  50  Sal¬ 
vadorans  who  Were  repeated  lolled 
after  being  sent  back  from  the  ' 
United  States  had  figured  on  death 
lists.  Last  week,  there  was  a  re¬ 
minder  that  death  lists  also  work  the 
other  way.  Mario  Arnoldo  PCM,  a 
rightist  member  of  Parliament,  was 
Shot  to  death  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital  as  he  tried  to  flee  in  his  car 
.from-  an  ambush, 

'  As  for;  random  violence,  Linda 
Louise  Cancel;  an  American  woman 
traveling  with  her  common-law  hus¬ 
band  and  two  children  in  eastern  El ' 
Salvador  in  a  converted  school  bus, ' 

-  was  killed  when  shots  were  fired  into 
..the; vehicle.  The  husband,  Curtis  H. 

...  Lewenz,  reportedly  ignored  an  order 

•  to,  halt,  but  who  gave  the  order  was 

'  not  dear.  Mr.  Lewenz  and  an  Amer-.. 

-  lean  embassy,  official  said  they .  her 

•  Eeved  the  order;  and  the  shots,  came 

from  the  rpbeis.  ,\ 

■  ■  ■  - 
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U.S.  Cultural  Influence  Is 
Also  Under  Fire  in  Beirut 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN  . 

-  BEIRUT,  Lebanon  —  The  brutal  murder  this 
month  of  the  president  of  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Beirut,  Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Kerr,  has  raised 
serious  questions  among  intellectuals  and  artists 
in  Beirut  about  the  future  of  America’s  cultural 
presence  in  the  Middle  East. 

United  States  educational  and  cultural  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  area,  embodied  by  institutions  like 
the  American  Universities  of  Beirut  and  Cairo 
and  Roberts  College  in  Turkey,  are  not  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  radical  nationalist  countries  such  as 
Syria  or  South  Yemen,  which  despite  their  politi¬ 
cal  opposition  to  the  United  States  still  crave  its 
educational  offerings. 

How  else  to  explain  the  fact  that  Rifaat  el- 
Assad,  the  brother  of  Syrian  President  Hafez  el- 
Assad,  chose  to  enroll  his  children  in  school  In 
Washington  and  not  Moscow? 

Rather,  they  are  threatened  by  the  widening  in¬ 
fluence  of  Irani an-style  Moslem  fundamental¬ 
ists,  who  have  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  not  out 
just  to  erase  the  American  military  presence 
from  the  region,  but  much  more. 

Only  last  month  Ashgar  Musavi  Khoeiny,  who 
led  the  attack  against  the  American  Embassy  in 
Teheran  and  is  now'  a  member  of  the  Iranian  Par¬ 
liament,  declared  that  the  main  objective  of  the 
Islamic  revolution  was  to  “root  out”  American 
culture  in  the  Moslem  worid. 

And it-Was  a  callCr  cfalnling;to  represent  v- 
shadowy.  pro-Iranian  Moslem  fundamentalist  al- 


sponsibility  for  the  Jan.  19  murder  of  Dr.  Kerr. 

In  a  way,  noted  Samir  Khalaf,  a  sociology  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  in¬ 
stitutions  like  his  are  much  more  threatening  to 
Moslem  fundamentalists  than  the  Marines  are. 

“The  Marines  are  here  today  but  they  will  be 
gone  tomorrow,"  he  said.  “Their  impact  on  the 
way  people  in  the  Middle  East  think  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  environment  will  be  nil.  That  is 
not  true  of  the  A.  U.  B .  ” 

On  the  surface,  there  is  little- that  seems 
“American”  about  this  university.  Walking 


through  its  park-like  campus  feels  much  like  a 
stroll  through  any  other  college  in  Kuwait  or 
Riyadh.  But  inside  the  buildings  something  very 
different  is  going  on.  It  is  a  style  of  education  fos¬ 
tering  freedom  of  speech  and  thought,  self-criti¬ 
cism  and  liberalism.  Moreover,  it  is  pursued  with 
American  standards  of  excellence  that  made  this 
campus  probably  the  freest  and  most  dynamic 
comer  of  the  Arab  world. 

“The  impact  over  the  years  that  A.U.B.  educa¬ 
tion  has  had  on  generations  of  writers,  journal¬ 
ists  and  researchers  has  really  been  revolution¬ 
ary  in  its  own  way,”  noted  Mr.  Khalaf,  “probably 
much  more  revolutionary  than  any  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  revolutions  in  the  Middle  East.” 

The  students  were  always  rebels  in  their  day, 
added  Kamal  Salibi,  the  chairman  of  the  school's 
history  department.  His  own  grandfather,  he  re¬ 
called,  was  thrown  out  of  the  university  in  1882 
when  it  was  a  church-sponsored  institution  —  for 
supporting  Darwinism. 

“The  A.U.B.  taught  them  to  think  along  clear 
and  rational  Western  lines,”  Professor  Salibi 
said.  “But  it  never  tried  to  stamp  out  the  Arab 
character  of  its  students.  In  fact  it  taught  them 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  betray  your  culture.  ” 

The  Inhibiting  Effects 

But  because  this  style  of  education  comes 
under  the  rubric  of  "American,”  it  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  evil  by  the  most  extreme  Moslem  fun¬ 
damentalists,  probably  because  it  challenges  the 
core  of  their  beliefs,  the  way  that  they  think  and 
'  look  at  the  world  a  t  large. 

Despite  all  the. speeches  about  how  America 
will  not  be  intimidated  by  threats  to  its  cultural 
institutions,  its  enemies  are  making  themselves 
felt  Dr.  Kerr’s  predecessor  as  head  of  the  Beirut 
school,  David  S.  Dodge,  was  kidnapped  and  held 
in  Teheran  for  months.  The  chances  for  finding 
another  distinguished  American  academician  to 
replace  them  is  considered  close  to  nonexistent. 

The  American  Embassy  faces  an  all  but  impos¬ 
sible  task  when  it  tries  to  bring  artists  and  lectur¬ 
ers  to  Lebanon,  because  of  the  dangers  posed  to 
American-sponsored  functions.  The  American  li¬ 
brary,  formerly  housed  in  the  embassy,  was  not 
replaced  after  the  April  18  bombing  that  de¬ 


stroyed  the  building. 

“Institutions  here  are  desperate  for  American 
cultural  programs,  lecturers,  Fulbright  scholars 
and  films,”  Carol  Madison,  the  embassy's  cul¬ 
tural  attache,  said,  “but  it  is  just  very  difficult 
for  us  to  bring  people  over  here  in  this  security 
environment.  We  try  to  work  more  through 
videotapes  and  radio  instead.” 

The  owner  of  one  of  Beirut’s  biggest  art  gal¬ 
leries  said  he  would  no  longer  think  of  putting  on 
an  exclusively  American  show,  for  fear  of  threats 
by  anti-American  elements. 

“TNT  is  cheap,  my  friend,”  said  the  gallery 
owner.  "I  have  to  watch  my  step.  ” 

Any  diminution  of  the  American  cultural  pres¬ 
ence  in  Lebanon  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Beirut  is  still  the  cultural  and  intellec¬ 
tual  hub  of  the  Arab  world  and  the  only  Arab 
capital  where  people  can  still  think,  speak  and 
write  with  relative  freedom.  It  is  a  melting  pot  of 
ideas  in  which  the  spirit  of  institutions  like  the 
American  University  is  amplified  and  given  a  re¬ 
gional  resonance.  Because  of  the  fighting  around 
Beirut,  the  proportion  of  non-Lebanese  Arab  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  school  has  dropped  to  15  percent,  half 
of  what  it  was  in  more  tranquil  times. 

There  are  some  who  might  argue  that  if  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  cultural  presence  is  being  rejected,  then  why 
not  just  pack,  go  home  and  forget  the  headaches? 
Such  a  withdrawal,  however,  would  not  only  dis¬ 
appoint  many  people  of  different  political  persua¬ 
sions  but  could  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
America's  longterm  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

"It  is  thanks  to  institutions  like  the  A.U.B.,” 
said  Professor  Salibi,  “that  despite  the  hatred  for 
American  policy  in  the  area  there  is  an  underly¬ 
ing  cultural  understanding  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  where  the  Soviet  Union  always  fails.  If 
you  remove  the  A.U.B.,  you  will  be  removing  the 
core  of  what  binds  the  Arabs  to  America.” 

While  it  is  true  that  the  American  University 
has  produced  its  share  of  rebels,  such  as  the 
Palestinian  guerrilla  leader  George  Ha  bash, 
they  ajm'e  wiQi  the  freedom' that  such  Institutions 
.  require.  ......  .  M 

“For  every  George  Habash,”  remarked  Ghas- 
san  Tueni,  publisher  of  the  Beirut  newspaper  An- 
Nahar,  “the  A.U.B.  bred  a  generation  of  bankers, 
businessmen  and  men  of  letters  who  can  com¬ 
municate  with  America  and  are  naturally  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  it.” 

Still,  many  of  Malcolm  Kerr's  colleagues  are 
wondering  whether  his  death  may  mark  the  end 
of  an  era  in  which  the  best  face  of  America  came 
together  with  the  most  open  and  curious  instincts 
of  the  Arabs  and  produced  an  exchange  of  lasting 
benefit  to  both  cultures.  If  it  is  the  end  of  that  era, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  who  will  be  the  bigger  loser. 


Chief  Rabbinate  Expressed  'Sorrow  and  Pain’ Last  Week 

Israel  Begins  to  Note  Jewish  Terrorism 


By  DAVID  K.  SHLPLER 

JERUSALEM  —  Politically  motivated,  indis¬ 
criminate  attacks  on  innocent  civilians  have  long 
been  a  danger  of  life  in  the  Middle  East.  The  ter¬ 
rorism  has  been  practiced  most  steadily  by 
Arabs  against  Jews  or  other  Arabs.  But  now  and 
then,  there  have  been  flickers  of  terrorism  by 
Jews,  followed  by  spasms  of  self-criticism  by 
other  Jews  about  the  ills  they  see  in  the  Zionist 
movement  and  in  Israeli  society. 

In  the  past,  Jewish  terrorism  has  often  been 
aimed  at  the  powerful,  such  as  the  British  in  pre- 
independence  days,  from  a  mood  of  profound  vul¬ 
nerability.  Now,  however,  it  derives  from 
strength.  It  has  been  directed  at  the  minorities  in 
Israel:  the  Arabs,  the  Christians  and,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  group  of  liberal  Jews.  It  has  begun  to 
stir  concern  among  political  and  religious  lead¬ 
ers  and  has  stumped  the  police,  who  have  not 
made  arrests  in  most  of  the  cases.  Israeli  leftists 
charge  political  interference  with  the  police  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Jewish  settlers  in  the  West  Bank. 
Some  police  officials  talk,  in  turn,  of  interference 
from  the  army  in  the  occupied  areas.  Defense 
Minister  Mosbe  Arens  has  asked  for  more  police 
in  the  West  Bank. 

There  is  np  hard  proof  that  the  terrorism  in  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  occupied  West  Bank  in  recent 
months  has  been  the  work  of  Jews.  There  are 
only  assumptions  based  on  the  targets  and  the 
weapons  —  assumptions  so  widely  held  that  last 
week,  they  became  the  subject  of  a  Cabinet  dis¬ 
cussion  and  of  a  declaration  by  Israel's  Chief 
Rabbinate  expressing  “sorrow  and  pain  over  the 
bad  spirit  current  in  the  country,  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of.  violence.  ” 

Methods  have- varied  from  amateurish  booby 
■traps  rigged  with  hand  grenades  outside 
mosques  and  churches  to  a  professional-looking 
attack  with  automatic  weapons  on  an  Arab  col¬ 
lege.  Some  operations  appear  to  have  been  run  by 
organized  groups,  some  by  fanatical  fringe  ele¬ 
ments  acting  alone  out  of  religious  and  ethnic 
real. 

The  violence  has  been  facilitated  by  apparently 
laige-scale  thefts  of  hand  grenades  and  other 
'  weapons  from  Israeli  Army  depots  —  including 
arms  captured  during  the  Lebanon  war  —  and 
their  widespread  sale  in  the  Israeli  underworld. 

;  Ten  days  ago,  the  police  announced  the  arrest 
of  a  20-year-old  Jew,  David  Shemtov,  on  charges 


of  theft  and  sale  of  grenades.  He  led 
the  authorities  to  Yana  Avrushmi,  28, 
the  man  the  police  now  believe  threw 
a  grenade  last  Feb.  10  into  a  Peace 
Now  demonstration  outside  the 
Prime  Minister’s  office,  killing  a 
man  and  wounding  nine  others.  Mr. 

Avrushmi,  who  lost  a  brother  in  the 
1973  war  and  a  brother-in-law  in  the 
Lebanon  war,  had  worked  at  a  West 
Bank  settlement,  where  his  former 
boss  recalled  his  speaking  of  Peace 
Now  members  as  “traitors.” 

“It  was  an  expression  of  a  senti¬ 
ment  harbored  by  a  sizable  section  of 
the  community,"  The  Jerusalem 
Post  editorialized  last  week.  The 
paper  noted  that  former  Defense 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  referring  to  a 
left-wing  member  of  Parliament,  had 
recently  remarked,  “Yossi  Sarid  and 
his  friends  won’t  be  happy  until  the . 
enemy  marches  into  Tel  Aviv.”  Ob¬ 
serving  that  the  phrase  was  obviously 
“a  euphemism  for  Peace  Now  and  its 
sympathizers,”  The  Post  declared: 

“Those  big-time  political  operators 
who  helped  foster  that  sentiment  can¬ 
not  now  evade  their  responsibility." 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  organi¬ 
zation  to  combat  terror  with  terror 
was  endorsed  earlier  this  month  by 
18.7  percent  of  1,292  Israeli  Jewish 
adults  who  did  not  live  in  the  West 
Bank,  according  to  a  poll  published  Moie 
by  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

Some  of  the  terrorism  and  vigilan-  - 

tism  against  Arabs  has  apparently 
been  meant  as  retaliation  for  terrorism  against 
Jews.  On  July  28,  after  a  Jewish  settler,  Aharon 
Gross,  was  stabbed  to  death  in  the  Hebron  mar- 
.  ket  in  the  West  Bank,  three  or  four  masked  men 
ran  into  the  Islamic  College  in  Hebron,  threw  a 
grenade  and  sprayed  crowds  of  Arab  students 
and  professors  with  automatic  weapons  fire,  kill¬ 
ing  three  people  and  wounding  33.  They  made  a 
clean  getaway  and  have  not  been  arrested. 

A  rash  of  anti-Arab  attacks  began  after  a  bomb 
was  placed  on  a  Jerusalem  bus  on  Dec.  6,  killing 
six  Jews,  including  an  American  tourist,  and 
wounding  41.  On  Dec'  8,  a  Jewish  settler  whose 
car  may  have  been  hit  earlier  by  stones  ran  down 
a  side  street  of  the  West  Bank  city  of  Nablus  and 
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Mourners  at  funeral  for  EmU  Grunzwelg,  killed  last  year 
by  a  grenade  at  anti-Govermnent  rally  In  Jerusalem. 


fired  into  a  bakery,  killing  an  11-year-old  girl  and 
wounding  her  9-year-old  sister.  Two  Jews  from 
Elon  Moreh,  a  nearby  settlement,  have  been  ar¬ 
rested.  The  day  after,  four  booby-trapped  gre¬ 
nades  of  Israeli  Army  issue  were  found  at  the  en¬ 
trances  to  Christian  institutions  on  Mount  Zion  in 
Jerusalem,  and  a  fifth  near  a  Jerusalem  mosque. 
Most  Christians  here  are  Arab.  Tiiere  were  at 
least  four  other  incidents  apparently  directed 
against  Arabs  during  the  month. 

Each  time,  news  organizations  have  received 
calls  from  a  man  claiming  responsibility  on  be¬ 
half  of  "Terror  Against  Terror,”  whose  initials  in 
Hebrew  are  T.N.T.  “When  Jewish  blood  is 
spilled.”  he  says.  “Arab  blood  is  spilled.” 
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Japan  Extends  a  Helping  Hand  to  Asia, 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


TOKYO  —  A  well-worn  word  in  Japan  these  days  is 
“international,”  meaning  just  about  anything  from  for¬ 
eign  diplomacy  to  the  prevalence  of  Western  faces  in 
television  commercials.  An  "international  Japan,”  the 
thinking  goes,  will  obviously  not  be  treated  like  the  old 
Japan,  which  earned  enemies  by  its  insularity,  its  exclu¬ 
sive  preoccupation  with  selling  its  products  and  its  poten¬ 
tial  for  military  menace. 

How  much  the  country  worries  about  its  reputation 
was  evident  last  week  when  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone's  Cabinet  adopted  a  $217  billion  budget,  which 
was  the  most  austere  in  29  years.  Few  agencies  escaped 
the  budget  cutters  and  only  two  programs  received  siz¬ 
able  increases.  Not  coincidentally,  both  have  interna¬ 
tional  dimensions — defense  and  foreign  economic  aid. 

The  increase  for  the  military,  6.55  percent,  received 
greater  attention,  mainly  because  of  concern  about  the 
reaction  in  the  United  States,  where  some  feel  that  Japan 
gets  a  “free  ride"  on  defense  at  American  expense.  Mr. 
Nakasone  had  calculated  that  6.55  percent  would  be  large 
enough  to  avert  criticism. 

But  even  with  this  extra  money,  bringing  the  total  to 
$12.6  billion,  Japan  will  fall  farther  behind  in  a  planned 
five-year  buildup  whose  principal  goal  is  to  lift  some  of 
the  burden  of  sea  patrol  from  the  overtaxed  United  States 
Pacific  fleet. 

Relatively  few  people  paid  attention  to  the  foreign 
aid  budget,  but  it  rose  far  more  steeply,  by  9.7  percent,  to 
$2.3  billion.  This,  too,  reflected  an  overriding  Govern¬ 
ment  concern  with  overseas  opinion,  a  desire  to  erase  a 
widely  held  notion  that  Japan  does  not  care  about  other 
people's  troubles. 

Starting  near  bargain-basement  levels  two  decades 
ago,  Japanese  development  assistance  has  increased  al¬ 
most  30- fold.  The  Government  says  it  is  committed,  in 
the  1981-to-1985  period,  to  spending  a  total  of  $21.4  billion, 
double  the  amount  provided  in  the  previous  five  years. 

However,  despite  the  additional  9.7  percent,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  lost  ground  in  its  aid-doubling  plan.  Fiscal 
rigors  have  produced  smaller  increases.  To  reach  the 
goal  now,  spending  would  have  to  rise  by  an  improbable 
30  percent  both  this  year  and  next. 

Most  of  the  aid  money  goes  for  big  development 


projects  —  an  electronics  factory  in  India,  a  power  plant 
in  Malaysia — rather  than  small-scale  food  or  health  pro¬ 
grams.  Japan’s  fellow  Asians  receive  the  largest  share, 
70  percent.  Hie  rest  goes  in  roughly  equal  parts  to  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  A  considerable 
portion  tends  to  wind  up  with  Important  trading  partners 
for  Japan,  but  hardly  all.  Bangladesh  and  Burma  re¬ 
ceived  13.5  percent  of  total  assistance  two  years  ago,  and 
neither  country  offers  enough  trade  to  keep  Japanese  ex¬ 
porters  awake  nights. 

There  is  domestic  debate  about  whether  Japan  is 


generous.  Hat  depends  on  how  cue  counts.  Among  the  17 
contributing  nations. of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  Japan  ranked  fourth  in 
1982,  the  latest  year  for  complete  statistics.  It  disbursed 
$2.3  billion,  exceeded  qnlyby  the  United  States,  West 
Germany  and  France,  which  would  have  slipped  a  notch 
if  aid  to  French  overseas  territories  did  not  count. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  was  Nol  13  in  share' of  gross 
national  product  —  0.29  percent  —  sprat  on  foreign  aid. 
The  development  organization  recommends  0.7  percent 
However,  the  average  for  the  17  countries  was  only  0.35; 


the  United  States  lagged  behind  Japan  with  0.27  percrat. 

The  timing  of-  benefits  to  recipients  is  difflcnlt  to 
determine.  Hie.  new  budget  measures  oily  bowmw* 
japan  is  committed  to  provide  at  some  later  pdM, 
necessarily  how  much  will  be  spent  this  year,  which 
could  reflect  past  promises  only  now  coining  true;  The 
•1982  budget,  for  example,  committed  $1.9  billion  to  future 

spending;  $2.3  billionwas  disbursed  that  year.  - 

Then,  too,  fluctuating  exchange  rates  can  unexpect¬ 
edly  compress  or  expand  the  assistance  program  like  an 
accordion;  Japan,  for  the  most  part,  spends  its  money  m 
yen  but  other  contributing  nations  gauge  performance^ 
dollars.  Measured  in  yen,  Japanese  bilateral  aid  in  1382 
rose  by  18.3  percent  above  the  previous  year.  However, 
because  the  yen’s  value  dropped  sharply  that  year,  the 
increase  in  dollars  amounted  to  only  4.7  percrat. 

Figuring  the  Politics 

Foreign  Ministry  officials  are  hoping  for  a  strength¬ 
ened  yen  this  year  that  would  make  the  9.7  percent  in¬ 
crease  lookeven  better.  "  . 

.  uke  other  affluent  countries,  Japan  is  not  without- 
political  calculation  in  determining  who  gets  what.  Last 
winter,  when  Mr.  Nakasone  became  the. first  postwar. 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  to  visit  South  Korea,  he  took, 
along  a  $4  billion  package  of  loans  and  cheap  yen  credits: 
He  did  the  same  thing  later  in  Southeast-  Asia,  where 
many  countries  are  uneasy  about  Japanese  economic,  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Some  critics  complain  of waste.  Others  say  too  much 
aid  comra  in  the  form  of  loans  and  not  enough  as  grants 
that  could  be  spent  a®  the  recipient  nation  wishes. 'Still' 
others  would  like  more  money  channeled  through  inter-- 
national  organizations  than  the  relatively  slender  $283 
million  committed  for  1984. 

Government  defenders  reply  that,  for  all  the  critf- 
dsm,  percentage  increases  have  been  large-  Besides, 
they  say,  any  aid  effort  is  aMn  to  swimming  upstream. 
Giving  freely,  especially  to  countries  looked  down  upon 
by  many  Japanese,  is  simply  not  a  habit .  ..  .  }  - 

-  In  no  other  big  industrial  nation  do  nongovernmental . 
groups  offer  as  little  overseas  assistance.  In  the -United 
States  two  years  ago,  private  organizations  provided  -17.6 
percent  as  much;  aid  as  the  Government.  In  Japan, -the 
fijrure  did  not  reach  even  1  percent 


Inflation,  Employers  and  the  Government  Put  Pressure  on  Labor  Unions 


Keeping  the  Lid  on  Mexican  W age  Increases 


By  RICHARD  J.  ME  IS  LIN 


MEXICO  CITY  —  Most  Mexican  workers  are  losing 
ground  in  their  battle  with  inflation,  and  this  backsliding 
raises  questions  about  how  long  labor  peace  can  last. 

With  industry  faltering  and  the  Government  trying  to 
bring  down  inflation  by  restraining  public  spending,  most 
union  leaders  in  the  last  two  rounds  of  wage  negotiations 
have  talked  big  but  delivered  relatively  little  to  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  Only  a  few  unions,  those  that  play  a  strategic  role 
in  the  economy,  have  been  able  to  win  significant  conces¬ 
sions.  The  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  which  sets  the 
pattern  for  most  labor  settlements,  was  50  percent  last 
year.  But  even  the  Government  admitted  to  an  inflation 
rate  of  80  percent  and  the  unions  asserted  it  was  in  fact 
far  higher. 

Government  officials  are  trying  to  gauge  labor's 
reaction  carefully.  The  power  of  the  unions  to  keep  their 
members  in  line  is  viewed  here  as  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  Mexico  has  not  suffered  the  social  unrest  of  some  of 
its  southern  neighbors  under  tough  austerity  programs.  A 
miscalculation  of  worker  tolerance,  they  acknowledge, 
could  have  devastating  effects. 


In  the  past  year,  the  chiefs  of  the  country’s  largest 
union,  the  Mexican  Workers  Confederation,  have  twice 
had  to  retreat  from  their  demands  for  increases  match¬ 
ing  the  inflation  rate. 

After  weeks  of  hearing  their  leaders  call  for  nothing 
less  than  50  percent  increases,  most  workers  found  them¬ 
selves  settling  for  15  to  20  percent  last  summer.  An  initial 
settlement  of  a  30  percent  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
earlier  this  month  apparently  will  set  the  pattern  for 
January  settlements  for  most  workers. 

A  major  reason  for  such  concessions  by  labor  is  the 
fact  that  the  confederation,  which  has  5  minion  mem¬ 
bers,  is  an  affiliate  of  the  ruling  political  party,  the  Insti¬ 
tutional  Revolutionary  Party,  along  with  the  major  peas¬ 
ants  confederation  and  a  heterogenous  group  that  in¬ 
cludes  business  people. 

This  structure  helps  keep  the  country’s  main  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  in  line  behind  tire  Government  The  labor 
confederation’s  85-year-old  leader,  Fidel  Velazquez,  sup¬ 
ports  the  Government’s  view  that  with  a  combined  unem¬ 
ployment  and  underemployment  rate  of  about  50  percent, 
it  is  more  important  to  preserve  jobs  than  to  get  huge 
raises  for  those  who  already  have  them.  He  frequently 
talks  of  the  need  for  labor  “solidarity  with  the  Govern¬ 


ment”  to  overcome  the  economic  crisis.  The  labor  move¬ 
ment’s  tendency  to  bargain  with  each  company  separate¬ 
ly,  instead  of  Industry-wide,  also  hinders  its  cohesion  and 
effectiveness. 

“The  trouble  is  that  workers  are  at  a  disadvantage  In 
respect  to  employers,”  Jorge  Tapia,  head  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Electric  Power  Workers  Union,  said  last  week. 
“Employers  are  well  organic,  while  tire  labor  move¬ 
ment  operates  through  small  divergent  groups.” 

Some  unions  are  more  successful  at  getting  conces¬ 
sions  than  others.  The  Government’s  reliance  on  oil  to 
keep  Mexico's  economy  afloat  has  allowed  leadens  of  toe 
oil  workers  union  to'  Hriutas'  enormous1  political  power. 

"Hie  leaders  baVe" managed  fb  avoid- serious  scrutiny 
under -tote  Government's-  anti-corruption  ceftwpalgn,.  de- : 
spite  widespread  questions  over  what  toe  union  does  with 
the  huge  fees  it  receives  frpm  the  Government-owned 
monopoly,  Petroleos  Mexicanos.  Benefits  have  filtered 
down  to  the  union  rank  and  file,  too.  When  other  Mexican 
workers  were  receiving  15  to  20  percent  increases  last 
summer,  toe  oil  workers  received  raises  on  the  order  of 
40  percent 

A  pian  to  decentralize  toe  country's  educational  Sys¬ 
tem  was  scaled  back  by  the  new  Government  last  year 


after  toe  leader  of  hoe  politically  Influential  teachers 
union,  fearing  toat  the  changes  would  lesSeai,  Ids'  fnffu- ' 
.  race,  threatened  strikes  at  about  the  same  time  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  ratering  sensitive  wage  negotiations. 

These  amcessioiis  are  relattveiy  minor,  however, 
compared  with  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid’s  success 
in  mgfdpHiatfag  the  mufti  labor  t^ferfarartrm;  Mr.  Velaz- 
quez.  wbo  has  headed  the  confederation-  since  1946,  has- 
been  given  a  good  deal  of  credit  by  Govemmem  officials 
and  outside  analysts  for  the  stability  maintained  so  far. 

.  But  the  disappointment  of  workers  has  sparked  new . 
questions  .of  how  long  that  can  last.  Independent  union 
leaders  have  criticized  what  they  describe  as  Mri  Velaz¬ 
quez's  meek  acceptance  of  the  latest  minimum  wage  Jo- 
crease  as  well  as  his  ties  to  a  Government  they  see  as  in¬ 
creasingly  antilabor.  There  are  warnings  of  an  outbreak 

of  strikes.-  . _ J  <  ■■  .  ■ 

Other  analysts  see  Mr.- VelazquezSaldfcQg  strong.  . 
“He  has  been  king  of  tfie  hill,  labor- wise,  through  seven 
presidents  and  iseXtremely  influentiaT^said  one-fibor' 
expert  here.  “Other  people^  are  saying  he’s  starting  to 
lose  his  grip,  but  .I  see  no  signs  of  it.” . 

What  is  worrisome  to  the  Government  is  tbat  Mrr- 
Velazquez,  who  has  been  in  the  tabor  movement  for  some 
60  years.has  again  begun  to  ialkabout  retiring:  They  see 
on  the.  horizon  no  one  with  a  similar  hold  on  labor.  -  /  [• 
“There  is  no  clear  successor  to  FideV  said  one  Gov¬ 
ernment  official.  “When  he  goes,  who  knows  what  will', 
happen?”  •  •  ;;y-.  -V  •'  / ; 


The  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  Are  Set  to  Resume  Withdrawal  Talks  in  March 


New  Moves  in  the  Numbers  Game  Over  Troops  in  Europe 


By  DREW  MIDDLETON 


The  first  military  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  since  December  will  begin  on 
March  16  when  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  resume  talks  on  mutual  and  bal¬ 
anced  force  reductions  in  Europe.  The  resumption  of  the 
talks  —  one  of  the  few  forums  anywhere  at  which  the  two 
countries  will  be  together  negotiating  —  was  announced 
last  week  by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  M.B.F.R.  talks,  as  the  diplomats  call  them, 
opened  over  a  decade  ago,  when  the  United  States  delega¬ 
tion  operated  under  the  shadow  of  Senator  Mike  Mans¬ 
field’s  resolution  calling  for  a  reduction  in  American 
force  levels  in  Europe.  Little  progress  has  been  made  and 
NATO  diplomats  describe  the  talks  as  the  longest-run¬ 
ning  road  show  in  postwar  diplomatic  history. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union,  after  breaking  off  bilateral  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  control  of  nuclear  weapons  last  fall,  has 
shown  what  military  and  diplomatic  sources  describe  as 
"faint  signs”  of  willingness  to  begin  talking  seriously  in 
Vienna. 

These  sources  are  moderately  encouraged  by  a 
Soviet  willingness  to  include  consideration  of  on-site  in¬ 
spections  of  troop  withdrawals  from  both  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  At  meetings  last  summer,  the 
Soviet  Union  talked  about  establishing  exit  and  entry 
points  for  troop  movements  on  the  Central  Front  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  runs  from  the  base  of  the  Danish  peninsula  to 
Switzerland.  These  points  would  be  manned  by  military 
officers  from  both  sides  who  would  inform  the  govern¬ 
ments  involved  of  what  forces  were  moving  in  or  out 

Some  non-American  NATO  diplomats  also  see  the  re¬ 
sumed  talks  as  a  way  for  the  Russians,  If  they  wish,  to  re¬ 
open  negotiations  on  the  stationing  of  intermediate-range 
missiles  in  Europe.  The  Russians  broke  off  tullm  on  this 
subject  in  Geneva  on  Nov.23,  just  after  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  Pershing  2  and  cruise  missiles  were  deployed  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  West  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Vienna  talks,  however,  have  not  dealt  with 
weapons  of  any  kind  but  simply  with  numbers  of  troops. 
The  sticking  point  has  been  differing  appraisals  of  the 
strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  on  the  Central  Front. 

The  Western  alliance  reckons  the  strength  of  the 
Pact  forces  facing  NATO  as  1,160.000  men,  530,000  of 
them  Russian.  Of  the  total,  960,000  men  are  classified  as 
ground  forces  and  200,000  as  air  force  personnel.  The 
Russians,  however,  contend  that  their  side’s  strength  is 
no  more  than  980,000,  of  whom  446,000  are  Russians.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  figures,  797,000  are  in  ground  forces  and 

183,000  in  the  air  force.  ’ 

Geography  has  created  another  problem.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  proposed  the  withdrawal  of  20,000  Soviet 
troops  and  13,000  Americans.  From  the  outset,  Ameri¬ 
ca's  European  allies  have  protested  that  this  is  an  alarm¬ 
ingly  bad  bargain.  The  Americans,  who  with  toe  Ger¬ 


mans  and  French  form  the  basis  of  Western  European 
defense,  would  leave  the  continent  for  the  United  States 
while  toe  Russians  could  retire  into  Poland  or,  at  best, 
the  western  military  districts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
they  would  be  unlikely  to  be  demobilized. 

Military  sources  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
Soviet  military  doctrine  also  stress  toe  futility  of  force 
reductions  in  the  light  of  evolving  Soviet  plans.  The  dan¬ 
ger  to  Western  Europe  in  the  event  of  Soviet  invasion, 
they  emphasize,  lies  not  only  in  the  force  available  for 
the  initial  onslaught  but  in  the  reserve  armies,  known  as 
“the  second  echelon,”  that  .would  reinforce  the  onslaught 
from  bases  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  other  Warsaw 


Pact  states.  In  their  view,  Soviet  force  reductions  cm  the 
Central  Front  would  result  In  a  minimal  reduction  In  toe 
invading  force  while  transferring  first-class  divirions 
into  the  second  echelon  forces. 

When  the  talks  were  convened  in  Vienna  in  1973  they 
.  were  bailed  by  some  participants  as  a  breakthrough  that 
eventually  would  reduce  troop  strengths  and  tensions  In 
Central  Europe.  At  the  time,  a  Norwegian  ambassador 
characterized  the  talks  as  “the  most  important  «ingib 
development  in  postwar  diplomatic  history.”  Since  then, 
NATO  military  opinion  on  both  rides  of  the  Atlantic  has 
grown  increasingly  skeptical  of  the  value  of  the  talks. 

In  addition  to  the  geographicadproblem,  skepticism 


is  cansed  by  thefact  thht  as  now  cOnstituted,  the  talks  do 
not  deal  with  the  quality,  ^training  and  equipment  of 
troops,  or  with  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons.  - .  :„- 

'  According  to  a  NATb  rource,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Russians  to  pull  20,006  men  oat  of  the  Central  Front 
while  leaving  their  combat  formations  largely  intact 
"Any  army  can  get  by  in  combat  with  aiew  thousand,  less 
support  and  maintenance  'people,  especially  the  Soviet 

army,  which  would  be  fighting  on  its  doorstep,”  he  said. 

.  “But  you  people  (the  American  'Seventh  Army)  are 
very  tightly  structured  and  Veiy  for  from  home,”  he 
'added.  “Any withdrawal  of  13,000  men,  whatever  their 
.  duties - *  ----- 
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While  most  Americans  would  credit 
Reagan,  Volcker’s  Fed  played  a 
key  role.  And  some  say  Congress 
was  a  major  factor,  too. 


By  KAREN  w;  ARENSON 

*MkSK.yours&f,  areyou-better  off 
l&  tftmt ,  ypu  .  w$re . .  four  _  years 
■  ago?";  y - 

When  Ronald  Reagan  ^josed  that 
question  in  a  debate  just  weeks  before 
the  -1980-  election,  Americans  an¬ 
swered  with  a  strojig  negative.' 


had 'three  yearsln  the  -White  House 
and  another  Presidential  campaign  is 
getting-under  way,  polls  show  that  a 
majority  of.  Americans  feel  that  they 
are  better  off  than  when  he  took  of¬ 
fice.  Inflation:  has  been  ^sliced  by 
more1  than  half.  Unemployment  has 
fallen  sharply.  Productivity,  and  dis¬ 
posable  personalmcomeare  both  ris-  ; 
lug  at  a  healthy  clip.  ■ . ■■; ■ .  ■ 

-  But  if  the  current  economic  re¬ 
covery  is  clearly  making  Americans' 
feel  "better,  what  is". less  obvious  is : 
what  bright  about  the  upturn  and 
who  should  get  tire  crethr  —  a  crucial 
question  In  this  electton  year-  Barring 
an  totematibnal :  :<folaistin{die,-  the. 
state  oftheeconomyjwillbe  ane  of  the 
mostimpbttaht  issues  ;lfnot  theNtx  r 
issue,,  to 

For  many  American-voters,  presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  is  the'  herd  of  the  tale. 
According  to  a  mid-January  'New 
York  Tfrnes/CBS  News  Poll,  58  per-  ■ 
centof  those  polled  said  they  think  the 
economy  is  better  today  ’  than  one' 
year  ago.  Of  this  group,  49  percent 
considered  the  President-  ntost  re* 
sponsible,  anotherlO  percent  credited 
the  Government,-  and  7  percent,  the 
RepubfoOEUis., 

.  .The  President’s  advisers,  of 
course,  agree  that  Mr.  Reagan :  de- . 
serves  the  credit  for  the  recovery 
tinder  way.  As  Martin  S.  Feldstein, 
chairman  of  the  President's/ Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  pot  it  last 
week:  ‘‘Who  makes  economic  policy? 
That's  easy  —  the  President.  Obvi- 


‘Reagan  became 
the  ultimate 
Keynesian,’  an 
economist  says. 


-  ously  not  in  JjRktods  of  details  But  it  is 
~'itie*:PreridetiP^ho  c'tevthe~drivtog 
force." 

.  In  fact,  the  economic  policies  of  tin 
past  three  years  have  been  only 
partly  those '  the  -  President  recam- 
mended:  The  tax  cute  afore,  larger 
and  later, 'the  spaing  cute  were, 
smaller.  And  many  economists  say 
that  the  Reagan  program,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  much-touted  differences 
between  its  supply-side  economic 
elixers  and  traditional  economic 
remedies,  has  not  been  a  significant 
departure  from  the- past  > 

“Reagan  became  the  ultimate  Key¬ 
nesian,”  said  Loiter  Thurow,  an  eco¬ 
nomics-  professor'  at  the  Massachu- 
■  setts  .  Institute  of  Technology  .  ^^Re¬ 
gardless  of  whathesaid  he.was  doing, 
it  was  simply  the  old  Keynesian  medi¬ 
cine  at:woik,  stop  and  go  economics. 
It  got  us  out  of.  the  worst  recession 
.  since  the  depression,  and  we’re  now 
in  the  go  phase.  But  the  problem  is 
that  we ; will  eventnaily  stop.”  • 
More  -importantly,  despite  the 
strong  fiscal  stimulus  of  the  tax  cuts, 
their  effect  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
even  stronger  effects:  of  tight  mone¬ 
tary  policy  crafted  by  another  major 
economic  actor  in  Washington,  Paul 
A.  Volcker,  chairman  of  the  Federal 


Reserve  Board.  Indeed,  the  central 
'  role  he  played  in  policy  making  dur¬ 
ing  the  Reagan  years  leads  many  to 
view  him  — -  not  the  President  —  as 
the  single  most  important  figure  in 
the  economic  saga. 

It  is- widely  agreed  that  Mr.  Volck¬ 
er’s  tenacious  battle  against  infla¬ 
tion,  a  crusade.,  the  Fed  embarked 
upon  in  the  fall  of  1979,  is  what  sank 
.  the  ecobomy  into  recession  and  even¬ 
tually  squeezed  out  inflation.  Like- 

-  wise.  it  was  the  Fed’s  subsequent  ex- 
;  passive  policies  that  finally  un- 
''  leashed  growth. 

-  ’-The.  entire  recovery  wife  caused 
by  the  Fed,”  said  Roger  C.  Altman,  a 
managing  director  at  Lehman  Broth- 
’  ’  ers  Kahn  Loeb,  who  was  an  Assistant 
Treasury;  Secretary  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration.  "Inlate  1982,  the  world 
economy;  was  at  such  a  dangerous 
'  polnt  that  the  Fed  felt  compelled  to ' 
,  change  monetary  policy.  The  Fed 
•  triggered  the  recovery.”  .  . 

.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
would  give  Congress — not  the  Fed  or 
the  President  r- the  credit  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  economy  back  to  life.  Accord- 

-  tog  to  former  Democratic  Represent¬ 
ative  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin, 
Congress  was  not  only  the  ultimate 
shaper  of  fiscal  policy,  but  also  the 
critical  force  in  shaping  monetary 
policy.- 

“What  finally  brought  us  out  of  re¬ 
cession  was  Congress,  which  in  Its- 
june  1982  budget  resolution  directed 
the  Fed  to  get  rid  of  its.  supertight 
monetary  policies  ami  bring  interest 
rates  down,"  said. Mr.  Reuss,  the  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  who  is  now  with  theWash- 
ingcon  law  firm  of  Chapman,  Duff  ft 
PauL  “The  Fed  followed  our  direc¬ 
tions  as  it  has  to  and  interest  rates 
came  down  by  December,”  Mr. 
Reuss  added. 1  •  • ' 

’  To  others, .the  economy's  improve- 
.  ments  are  not  the  creation  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  even  a  Congress  535  strong 
but  are  the  result  of  forces,  including 
luck,  largely  beyond  control.  “In  gen¬ 
eral,  wbat  goes  on  in  the  economy  has 
a  life  of  its  ownr  apart  from  what  the 
Administration  and  the  Fed  do,”  said 
one  Fed  official. 

Many  economists,  for  example, 
thoi^ht  the  nation  was  set  for  a  cycli¬ 
cal  downturn  in  1981  regardless  of 
who  occupied  -the  White  House.  “I 
don’t,  care  who  wp^ld  hayejieen 
.  President,"  said  Charles  J- SStotze, 
-of  itbe Brookings.' Institution^  wdio 
served  as  President  Carter’s  chief 
economic  adviser,  “we  probably 
.  would  have  had  a  recession.” 

.  Fortune  has  shaped  the  economy, 
too.  In  the  past  three  years,  oil  prices 
have  fallen,  rather  than  exploding  as 
in  the  70’s  and  inflation  has  moder- 

-  sited  to  the  farm  sector,  helping  to 

-  hold  down  inflation  nationwide. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  economy 
'today  contrasts  sharply  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  three  years  ago,  when  President 
Carter  finished  his  term.  At  that 
time,  the  widely  watched  prime  lend¬ 
ing  rate  had  soared  past  20  percent. 
Consumer  prices  were  climbing  at  a 
torrid  13  percent  annually.  Produc¬ 
tivity  growth  had  stalled.  And  per 
capita disposable  income  was  falling. 

The  economy  began  to  sour  long  be¬ 
fore  President  Carter  took  the  reins  in 
■  1977.  The  United  States  had  already 
been  battered  by  sharp  oil  price  in¬ 
creases,  runaway  food  prices  and  lag¬ 
ging  productivity  growth.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  situation  as  Mr.  Carter  left 
office  appeared  decidedly  dreary, 
and  the  frustrations  and  fears  about 
the  economic  picture  were  a  key  fac¬ 
tor  to  his  loss  of  the  election. 

But  as  dark  as  things  looked, 


baUAEniiMiy: 
Four  Years  at  a  Glance 

Selected  data  for  1979  and  1 983 


Gross  National  Product 

Read  annual  growth  rale* 

Consigner  Price  Index 
Annualraaa** 

Interest  rates 
Corporate  AA  Industrial  bonda*  * 

Unemployment 

Rate-*  -■ 


0.6% 


12.7% 


13.5% 


5.8% 


4.5% 


3.6% 


12.7% 


8.1% 


.  Longterm  unemployment 
Workers  unemployed  tor  1 5  months 
or  tohger,  In  mgtona"*. _ 

Corporate  after-tax  profits 

Inbifflons.  annual  natef  _ 

Business  failures 

Companies  <Mth  $100,000 or  more 


104.6 


$102.2  $144.1 


1,081 


Housing  starts 

MgPottaotunBs.  annual  rate*' 

RetaB  sates 


$77.2 


$102.1 


Per  capita  personal  income 

.  Current  doSare* _ $7,584  $10,307 

Real  per  capita  personal  income 
;  197?  tore* _ $4,511  $4,7 

Personal  taxes  ’ 

.Total,  tndpcSna  nontax  payments, 

iftbasona*  . _ .  _ $320  $4 

Federal  budget  deficit 

'  Fiscal  I97&andt983.  in  batons _ $59.6  $191 

Trade  surplus /deficit  '  ~~ 

■  Carrent  account  balance,  in  bffionsf  $1.1  ($11 

•Fourth  quartefdata 
••December  data 

■  '{■Third  quarter  data 

.  Sources;  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  Dun  &  Brad  street. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


$4,511 


$320 

$59.6 


$4,764 


$195.4 

($12.0) 


changes  already  were  under  way, 
both  to  the  economy  and  at  the  Fed, 
that  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
economy. 

One  of  the  less  visible  movements 
was  a  softening  in  the  inflation 
momentum  that  began  even  before 
the  United  States  plunged  into  reces¬ 
sion  in  July  1981.  Two  key  factors 
were  the  abundant  harvests  that 
reined  in  food  prices,  and  energy  con¬ 
servation  that  had  begun  to  moderate 
energy  prices.  Deregulation,  begun 
by  President  Carter,  was  also  setting 
the  stage  for  some  one-time  price  re¬ 
lief  in  majV  industries,  like  transpor¬ 
tation.  There  is-na  question,  however, 
that  the  inflation-paring  process  was 
accelerated  by  the  recession,  brought 
on  by  the  Fed. 

Mr.  Volker  and  his  fellow  gover¬ 
nors  set  out  to  tame  Inflation  to  the 
midst  of  a  speculative  frenzy  that  was 
sweeping  America  during  the  Late 
70’s,  leading  investors  to  speculate  to 
commodities  and  tempting  middle 
class  Americans  to  buy  second  and 
even  third  homes  as  a  hedge  against 
price  increases.  As  a  sign  of  Its  seri¬ 
ousness,  the  Fed  made  a  bold  decision 
in  1979  to  focus  on  money  supply  tar¬ 
gets,  rather  than  on  interest  rates,  to 
the  hope  of  gaining  better  control. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that 
Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  with  a 
platform  calling  for  tax  cuts,  spend¬ 
ing  reductions,  limited  monkary 
growth  and  regulatory  relief.  A  key 
theme  enunciated  by  the  President 
and  bis  supply-side  advisers  was  that 
reducing  tax  rates  —  for  three  years 
in  a  row  —  would  serve  as  an  Incen¬ 
tive,  unleashing  a  torrent  of  addi¬ 
tional  work  and  investment.  The  sup¬ 
ply  siders  predicted,  as  a  further  in¬ 
ducement,  that  the  economy  would 
spurt  ahead,  raising  tax  revenues 
even  though  tax  rates  had  been  cut. 


But  then  President  Reagan  came 
up  against  Congress.  On  the  tax  front, 
he  sought  a  5  percent  cut  in  income 
tax  rates  the  first  year,  and  10  per¬ 
cent  more  to  each  of  two  succeeding 
years.  He  hoped  not  only  to  reduce  the 
tax  burden,  but  also,  to  good  conser¬ 
vative  fashion,  to  force  spending  re¬ 
ductions.  He  got  the  personal  tax  cuts 
he  wanted,  but  also  a  whole  lot  more 
that  he  did  not  ask  for. 

“The  Democrats  had  their  package 
and  the  Republicans  had  theirs,  and 
we  got  both,”  said  one  high  Adminis¬ 
tration  official  who  asked  not  to  be 
named.--  *  : 

To  complicate  the  tax  issue,  in  1982, 
the  President  personally  went  to  bat 
for  a  program  of  “tax  reform"  that 
effectively  rolled  back  nearly  $100  bil¬ 
lion  of  the  cuts  passed  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Sparring  with  Congress  over  spend¬ 
ing  cuts  turned  out  to  be  an  even 
stickier  proposition.  Though  the 
President  got  significant  reductions 
to  domestic  spending,  they  were  not 
large  enough  to  offset  the  sizable  in¬ 
creases  in  defense  spending  he  also 
insisted  upon. 

Understanding  what  went  on  in  the 
monetary  arena  is  more  complex. 
The  Administration,  like  many  before 
it,  alternately  praised  the  Fed  and 
panned  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  different  the  course  of 
monetary  policy  might  have  been  had 
the  President  —  rather  than  Mr. 
Volcker  —  been  in  charge.  To  hear 
Administration  officials  tell  it,  if  they 
had  run  the  show,  monetary  growth 
would  have  bear  much  smoother  and 
economic  expansion  would  have 
begun  sooner.  But  as  Mr.  Volcker  and 
his  colleagues  have  learned,  talking 
monetary  policy  is  a  great  deal  easier 
than  engineering  it. 

In  fact,  a  case  can  easily  be  made 


The 

Economy 


President  might  have  may  also  have 
had  a  chilling  effect  on  labor  de¬ 
mands. 

in  retrospect,  however,  most  ana¬ 
lysts  conclude  that  these  were  not  im¬ 
portant  factors.  Union  leaders,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  point  to  the  specter  of  interna¬ 
tional  competition,  particularly  to 
such  industries  as  automobiles  and 
steel,  and  to  deregulation,  particu¬ 
larly  to  such  industries  as  trucking 
and  airlines,  as  the  critical  factors  be¬ 
hind  bargaining  concessions. 

“If  you  asked  people  whether  what 
they  did  had  anything  to  do  with  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan  being  in  office,  they 
would  say  yes,"  said  Alan  Greenspan, 
president  of  Townsend-Greenspan  & 
Company,  an  economic  consulting 
firm,  and  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Ford.  “But  it  is  not  the  way  they 
acted.  1  cannot  see  any  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  individual  or  worker 
behavior  whether  there  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat  or  a  Republican  In  the  White 
House.” 

Further  evidence  of  this  may  be 
found  to  studies  by  George  Perry,  an 
economist  at  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion,  that  have  found  that  the  decline 
in  inflation  was  no  more  than  would 
have  been  expected  to  view  of  the 
deep  economic  slump  that  occurred. 

Yet,  no  matter  what  economic  stud¬ 
ies  show,  the  polls  indicate  that  much 
of  the  public  is  willing  to  give  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  credit  for  what  improve¬ 
ment  there  has  been.  And  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  though  he  has  not  yet 
declared  a  bid  for  a  second  term  (he 
is  expected  to  do  so  tonight),  stuck  a 
tone  of  achievement  to  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  Wednesday  night. 

“Irrespective  of  what  causes  the 
economy  to  go  up  or  down,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  gets  100  percent  of  the  blame  for 
recession,  and  100  percent  of  the 
credit  for  recovery,”  observed  Mr. 
Greenspan. 

Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  President  was  a  man  of  the 
times,  someone  able  to  recognize  the 
mood  of  the  people  and  to  capitalize 
on  it. 

“President  Reagan  has  done  things 
the  people  wanted  done,  like  increas- 


that  the  White  House  was  quietly 
cheering  for  the  Fed  when  the  central 
bank  brought  on  the  recession  in  1981. 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan 
said  last  week  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  “allowed  the  Fed  to  do  what  the 
Fed  knew  had  to  be  done  to  cure  infla¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  bring  the  money 
supply  down." 

The  result  —  a  whopping  recession 
—  was  not  what  the  President  had 
promised  on  the  campaign  trail, 
where  he  painted  a  picture  of  a  pain- 
free  transition  into  immediate  growth 
and  prosperity.  Instead,  the  nation 
had  to  grapple  with  the  hard  realities 
of  the  sharpest  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  !B30's.  Mr. 
Reagan  also  extolled  the  virtues  — 
and  necessity — of  a  balanced  budget, 
yet  he  has  presided  over  the  biggest 
deficit  in  the  nation’s  history,  one  that 
promises  to  grow,  rather  than  shrink, 
as  the  economy  expands.  He  talked  of 
how  the  economy  was  hamstrung  by 
overly  high  taxes,  and  of  the  incentive 
effect  of  lower  tax  rates :  They  would 
cause  greater  work  effort,  greater 
personal  savings,  and  greater  busi¬ 
ness  investment. 

The  recovery  has  been  in  place  for 
over  a  year.  But  the  personal  savings 
rate  is  as  low  as  ever;  there  is  no 
clear  evidence  of  harder  work  effort 
and  business  investment  has  been 
spotty. 

The  President’s  supply-side  advis¬ 
ers  have  answers  for  this.  Jude  Wan- 
niski,  president  of  Polyconomics,  a 
New  Jersey  consulting  firm,  explains 
that  monetary  policy  has  been 
“tighter  than  it  should  have  been.” 
Besides,  he  adds,  the  program  has 
met  with  some  success:  “The  U.S.  ex¬ 
pansion  has  been  the  most  robust  to 
the  world." 

To  Arthur  Laffer,  another  supply- 
side  economist  who  helped  to  shape 
President  Reagan's  original  policy, 
the  main  problem  was  that  the  tax 
cuts  were  not  put  in  place  fast 
enough.  “There  are  two  things  you 
never  do,"  Mr.  Laffer  said.  “You 
should  never  delay  tax  cuts,  and  you 
should  never  delay  price  cuts.” 

Now  that  the  personal  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  are  fully  in  place  and  capacity 


‘They  followed  a  time-honored 
management  principle:  Inflict 
whatever  pain  you  have  to, 
and  get  it  out  of  the  way.’ 


tog  defense  and  cutting  taxes,”  said 
Alice  Rivlto,  director  of  the  economic 
studies  program  at  Brookings  and 
until  recently,  director  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office.  “I  think  the 
price  we  paid  was  too  high.  But  we  did 
have  to  get  inflation  down,  and  I  don’t 
think  we  could  have  done  it  without 
some  recession.” 

Whether  or  not  a  long  and  deep  re¬ 
cession  was  smart  economics,  one 
thing  is  clear:  If  there  was  to  be  a  re¬ 
cession,  it  was  clearly  beneficial  for 
the  President  that  it  came  early  to  the 
term,  rather  than  as  an  election  was 
coming  up.  And  in  the  end,  political 
considerations  are  probably  at  least 
as  important  as  economic  ones  in 
policy. 

“Whether  they  were  lucky  or 
smart,  they  followed  a  time-honored 
principle  of  management:  Inflict 
whatever  pain  you  have  to  inflict  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way,”  said  Mr.  Alt¬ 
man.  “Maybe  they  didn't  see  it  that 
way,  but  politically  they’ve  won.” 


utilization  has  begun  to  pick  up,  Mr. 
Laffer  looks  for  investment,  and  sav¬ 
ings,  to  start  improving,  too. 

The  most  common  view  outside  the 
Administration  is  that  the  tax  cuts 
have  indeed  stimulated  the  economy 
—  but  because  people  have  had  more 
money  to  spend,  a  Keynesian  strat¬ 
egy,  not  because  of  the  incentive  ef¬ 
fects  anticipated  by  the  supply  siders. 
“We  do  not  have  supply-side  econom¬ 
ics,"  said  Howard  D.  Samuel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  "What  we 
have  is  a  renascent  Keynesian  sys¬ 
tem  very  badly  administered." 

Perhaps  a  more  original  Reagan 
tactic  upon  arriving  to  Washington 
was  to  take  on  organized  labor,  start¬ 
ing  with  his  tough  stand  against  the 
sinking  air  traffic  controllers.  The 
President  seemed  determined  to 
bring  about  greater  wage  concessions 
and  thereby  more  inflation  relief.  His 
apparent  willingness  to  let  the  econ¬ 
omy  slide  further  than  a  Democratic 


Moger  Few  ta  theOH  Patch. 
More  .takeover;  bids  emerged  last 
week  as  prospects  in  the  petroleum 
industry  brightened-  Royal  Dtoch/ 
Shell  offered.  $S5a  sbare.  or  $5.2  bil- 
lion,  for  the  30.5  percent  of  the  Shell 
Oil  Company  of  the  United  States  that 
it  dbe£  not  already  own;  And  rumors 
that  pushed  tip  the  stock  of  Houston 
Natural  Gasr  all  week  proved  to  be 
true,  as  the  Coastal  Corporation  said 
it  would  seek  45  percent  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  company  at  $68  a  stare  nfadeal  . 
vafofed  at  $1.3  btfiton.  Another  suitor, 
Damron  Oil,  offered  $24  ashare,  or 
$209.8  million,  for  control  (tf  Dorches¬ 
ter  Gas,  whose  board  lias  already  ap¬ 
proved  a  competing:  leveraged  buy¬ 
out.  And  yet  another,  Texaco,  raised 
its  $10  bilfion  offer  for  Getty  Oil  by  $3, 
to  $128  a  Share;  settling  all  litigation 
with  J.  Paul  Getty’S  hefrs.  . 

”  Oil  earntogswere  mixed  m  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year.  Mobil  said 
profits  rose  11.8  percent  despite  a  $96 
milium  write-off  for  a  dry  bole  ta  the 
-  Mukluk  area  off  Ala^kai-The  first  an- - 
nii^f  profit  stocelfl79  by  its  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  unit  helped  brighfien  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Exxon  reported  a  10 J  percent 
gain,  Guff;,  3L4. percent,  Getty,  38.3 
percent,  Shell.  ;25'percait,  and  Indi¬ 
ana  Standard,  J03  percent.  Lower 
pamrngs  were  reported^  by  Texaco,' 
dowm  16-3 'percent;  Stahdardaf  Ohio, 
off  302  percCTtr  Standard  of  Califor- 


.nia,- lower  by  5.2  percent,  Atlantic 
Richfield,  off  3.5  percent,  and  Ash¬ 
land,  down  65.  percent. 

The  state  of  the  tax  system  is  not 
'  good.  President  Reagan  said,  and  he 
proposed,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  ad¬ 
dress,  a  new  study  to  simplify  the  Tax 
.  Code.  The  study  would  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  after  the  November 
Presidential  election.  The  President 
also  asked  Democrats  to  help  reduce 
thePederal  deficit  by  $100  billion  over 


the  next  three  years  and  sought  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
him  to  veto  pares  of  spending  bills 
without  killing  the  full  measure. 

Remember  Inflation?  It  is  still 
lurking,  but  consumer  prices  rose 
only  3.8  percent  last  year.  That  was 
the  lowest  annual  rate  since  1972, 

.  when  wage  and  price  controls  were  in 
effect.  December’s  rise  in  consumer 
prices  was  three-tenths  of  1  percent. 
Orders  for  durable  goods  fell  1.1.  per¬ 
cent  in  December  from  November. 
For  all  of  1983  orders  were  up  a  strong 
16,9  percent.  New  car  sales  for  the 
major  auto  makers  rose  255  percent 
to  mid-January.  - 

,  Stocks  retreated,  continuing  the  de¬ 
cline  that  set  to  a  week  ago.  The  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  closed  Fri¬ 
day  at  1,230.00,  up  a  scant  0.31  point 
on  the  day  and  down  29.11  points  on 
the  wedc.  Investors  were  said  to  be 
nervous  about  the  Federal  deficit  and 
interest  rates  and  awaiting  announce¬ 
ment  of  President  Reagan’s  political 
plans.  The  Fed  reported  on  Friday 
that  the  nation’s  money  supply,  M-i. 
fell  $2.7  billion  in  the  latest  reporting 
week. 

New  Assault  on  Imposts.  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  and  the  steelworkers  union 
.filed  a  petition  with  the  Government 
to  limit  carbon  steel  imports  to  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  market  from  the  current  22 


percent.  As  a  result,  the  Common 
Market  is  seeking  formal  talks  with 
the  United  States  on  such  imports. 
The  copper  industry,  citing  large 
Losses,  took  similar  action. 

Debut:  the  Macintosh.  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  formally  showed  its  new  com¬ 
puter  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.  The  Macintosh  is  a 
gamble  for  Apple  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  an  attempt  to  compete  head-on 
with  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines'  personal  computer.  Separate¬ 
ly,  Apple  reported  a  75  percent  de¬ 
cline  in  earnings  for  last  year’s  fourth 
quarter. 

Two  financial  giants  posted  losses 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  Merrill  Lynch 
set  aside  $88  million  for  repayments 
to  investors  in  ill-starred  Baldwin- 
United  annuities  and  posted  a  loss  of 
$42.1  million.  It  was  the  first  such  loss 
since  the  company  went  public  to 
1971.  American  Express,  with  earn¬ 
ings  problems  at  its  Fireman’s  Fund 
insurance  unit,  reported  a  deficit  of 
S2I.9  million  in  the  quarter.  The 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  posted  the  granddaddy  of 
all  quarterly  losses  —  $4.9  billion  — 
stemming  from  the  cost  of  the  Bell 
System ,  breakup,  its  income  from 
operations  fell  585  percent. 

Daniel  F.  Cuff 
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Help  the  Aged  Help  Themselves 


Campaign  Truths  and  Togas 


Relish  tonight,  a  rare  moment  of  political  truth. 
Ronald  Reagan’s  heralded  announcement  will  be 
richly  augmented  with  partisan  festivities  through¬ 
out  the  capital.  But  at  the  core,  you  will  again  wit¬ 
ness  the’ brash  American  ritual  that  requires  those 
who  hold  or  covet  power  to  confess  their  ambition 
or,  sometimes,  exhaustion. 

Being  President  is  fun  —  or  overwhelming. 
That  would  be  the  simplest  declaration.  And  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  disguised,  that  will  be  tonight’s  message. 
For  one  brief  moment,  no  pretense  about  stature  too 
lofty  to  contemplate,  or  power  too  vast  to  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Even  a  retirement  announcement  would  be 
bathed  in  self-esteem,  with  boasts  of  deeds  accom¬ 
plished  or  too  little  appreciated. 

Tomorrow,  of  course,  Ronald  Reagan  will  reap¬ 
pear  in  the  toga  of  idealism  that,  in  Aldous  Huxley’s 
phrase,  political  gentlemen  drape  over  their  will  to 
power.  But  what  would  the  1984  campaign  be  like  if 
the  spirit  of  tonight’s  moment  of  truth  could  be  pre¬ 
served  until  November? 


President  Reagan  hinted  at  most  of  this  year's 
political  truths  in  his  brilliantly  theatrical  State  of 
the  Union  address. 

Everything  good  was  indisputably  his :  the  up¬ 
turn  in  the  economy,  the  revival  of  military 
strength,  the  return  of  pride.  Everything  wrong  was 
the  legacy  of  a  sinful  Democratic  past:  the  high  cost 
of  money,  the  low  state  of  the  schools,  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  poor. 

And  as  for  everything  difficult  and  dangerous — 
the  soaring  deficits,  the  uncontrolled  arms  race,  the 
entrapments  in  Lebanon  and  Central  America  — 
why,  those  are  bipartisan  challenges  that  no  patriot 
would  make  into  mere  campaign  issues. 


The  truth  under  this  toga  is  that  the  Republican 
candidate  will  be  buying  his  votes  with  tax  reduc¬ 
tions  and  deficits  that  have  propelled  the  economy 
out  of  deep  recession  and,  if  luck  holds,  postponed 
the  inevitable  fever  beyond  Election  Day.  He  thus 
dares  the  Democrats  to  advocate  higher  taxes  or 
cuts  in  middle-class  programs  like  Medicare,  even 
though  the  Reagan  Cabinet  contemplates  both  in 
post-election  1985. 

A  further  truth  is  that  huge  deficits  have  failed 
to  achieve  the  advertised  purpose  of  retooling 
American  industry.  Similarly,  huge  military  budg¬ 
ets  have  failed  to  achieve  the  advertised  purpose  of 
forcing  the  Kremlin  into  more  effective  arms  con¬ 
trol.  Perhaps  the  President’s  newly  conciliatory 
tone  will  finally  yield  diplomatic  accords  in  1985. 

But  Election  Year,  if  possible,  is  to  be  made  an 
easy  ride.  Charge  now,  pay  later.  If  candor  were  re¬ 
quired,  the  Reagan  team’s  strongest  argument  for 
re-election  would  be  the  admission  that  it  has  finally 
measured  reality  mid  will  accommodate  to  it  if  only 
it  can  have  a  second  chance. 

That  is  not,  however,  an  easy  opening  for  the 
Democrats,  only  one  of  whom,  Walter  Mondale,  has 
observed  the  Presidency  at  close  range.  And  they, 
too,  are  in  the  business  of  buying  votes  with  prom¬ 
ised  programs  and  protections  that  could  well  mag¬ 
nify  even  Mr.  Reagan’s  stupendous  deficits.  Though 
there’s  much  to  criticize  in  the  President’s  perform¬ 
ance,  the  Democrats  can’t  predict  pr  hope  for  so 
much  disaster  that  they  depress  the  electorate. 

If  they  dare  speak  the  truth.  Democrats  would 
confess  to  being  innovators  who  enjoy  driving  the 
powerful  Federal  machine  at  social  and  economic 
problems.  And  at  the  heart  of  the  Reagan  program 
throbs  an  abiding  desire  to  dismantle  the  machine. 
An  honest  debate  would  make  for  a  lively  year. 


An  Expensive  Yawn  in  Space 


There’s  one  glaring  fault  with  the  manned 
space  station  die  President  proposed  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  speech:  its  striking  lack  of  imagination  or 
technological  challenge. 

r  Unlike  President  Kennedy’s  call  to  put  man  on 
the- moon  by  1970,  a  manned  station  would  scarcely 
stretch  present  technology.  Far  from  being  among 
the  "giant  steps  for  mankind,”  as  Mr.  Reagan  sug¬ 
gested,  it  would  be  what  his  own  science  adviser 
called  the  proposal  a  year  ago:  a  "most  unfortunate 
step  backward." 

It  not  only  lacks  technical  challenge.  Almost 
every  proposed  use  for  the  manned  space  station 
could  be  better  accomplished  without  man.  Tele¬ 
scopes  can  be  pointed  more  accurately  without 
humans  lumbering  around.  Manufacturing  in  space 
hardly  requires  human  presence,  surely  not  when 
automated  factories  are  already  a  commonplace  on 
Earth. 

As  for  using  the  space  station  as  a  base  from 
which  to  send  humans  to  other  planets,  what  could  a 
man  do  on  Mars  that  robots  could  not  do  far  better? 
He  would  only  learn,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  said  in  an¬ 
other  context,  that  "the  pleasure  is  momentary,  the 
position  ridiculous,  and  the  expense  damnable." 

The  manned  space  station,  to  cost  $8  billion,  is 
based  on  the  tedious  concept  that  humans  must 
have  a  role  in  any  space  extravaganza  if  the  public 
is  to  enjoy  the  show.  On  the  contrary,  an  unmanned 


program  offers  far  greater  opportunities  for  stir¬ 
ring  the  public’s  imagination.  "Nowhere  do  we  so 
effectively  demonstrate  our  technological  leader¬ 
ship,"  Mr.  Reagan  says  of  space.  Thai  instead  of 
pouring  money  into  trite  technology,  why  not  first 
invest  in  developing  a  new  generation  of  robots  and 
space-going  automated  equipment? 

Then  build  vehicles  that  could  roam  over  Mars 
— wondrously  operated  by  a  driver  sitting  on  Earth. 
Construct  spacecraft  from  which  earthbound  view-, 
ers  can  feel  themselves  skimming  the  rings  of  Sat¬ 
urn,  or  sail  over  the  clouds  of  Jupiter  and  watch  its 
16  moons  rise  and  set.  Wouldn’t  the  public  prefer 
that  kind  of  spectacle  to  seeing  another  astronaut 
swing  a  golf  club  or  cancel  postage  stamps  on  some 
distant  piece  of  rock? 

Space  is  indeed  a  frontier.  But  there’s  a  greater 
scientific  payoff  from  putting  human  intelligence 
above  human  presence  on  space  missions.  Un¬ 
manned  exploration  has  given  way  in  NASA’s 
budget  first  to  Project  Apollo,  then  to  the  space 
shuttle,  now  to  the  space  station.  Indeed  the  only 
clear  rationale  for  a  maimed  space  station  is  to 
make  work  for  the  underused  shuttle. 

America’s  space  program  has  been  poorly 
served  by  its  impresarios.  Space  can  be  anthropo¬ 
morphized  without  man.  Mr.  Reagan  needn’t  fear: 
Send  RJ2D2’s  to  Mars  and  he  can  still  keep  the  astro¬ 
nauts  in  the  Senate. 


Topics 


Taxed 

Budget  season  in  Washington  usu¬ 
ally  taxes  the  words  mi  ths  just  as 
hard  as  the  number  crunchers.  The 
former  are  pushed  to  camouflage 
what  the  latter  can't  disguise.  Their 
medium  is  euphemisms,  for  such  dis¬ 
agreeable  subjects  as  the  ballooning 
deficit  and  tax  increases  to  reduce  it. 

Last  year,  the  favored  way  to  dis¬ 
cuss  higher  taxes  was  by  referring  to 
“revenue  enhancement”  or,  at  worst, 
for  some  point  in  the  future,  “contin¬ 
gency  taxes.”  Though  this  year's 
budget  doesn’t  come  out  till  Wednes¬ 
day,  there  are  already  two  new 
terms. 

This  year.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports,  the  fashionable  way  to  say 
tax  increase  is  “tax-base  erosion  con¬ 
trol.”  And  to  deal  with  the  rising  Fed¬ 
eral  debt,  the  President  would  make  a 
1  ‘down  payment  on  the  deficit.  ”  While 
one  hand  will  be  increasing  the  debt 
by  about  $200  billion  a  year,  the  other 
would  try  to  reduce  it  by  $100  billion 
over  three  years. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  going  up 

$600  billion  over  three  years,  the  debt 

would  rise  only.  $500  billion.  "Down 
payment”  doesn’t  mean  much 
against  that  kind  of  borrowing,  but  it 
does  the  job.  It  sounds  good. 


To  the  Manor  Not  Bom 

Think  of  Virginia,  and  what  comes 
to  mind?  History,  The  Old  South, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  plantations.  Stop  right 
there.  If  the  state  officials  who  pro¬ 
mote  Virginia  tourism  have  their 
way,  plantations  will  henceforth  be 
called  “manor  houses.” 

Richmond's  bureaucrats  have  their 


Atmospherics 

hearts  in  the  right  place  and  their 
political  antennae  switched  on. 
They’re  thinking  the  word  “planta¬ 
tion”  evokes  images  of  slavery  and  is 
thus  offensive  to  blacks.  What  the 
idea  truly  offends  is  history. 

There’s  no  shortage  of  unpleasant¬ 
ness  that  might  be  expunged  by  well- 
motivated  censors.  (Perhaps  the 
Washington  Redskins  should  recog¬ 
nize  their  nickname  may  offend  na¬ 
tive  Americans.  How  about  calling 
them  the  Washington  Melting  Pots?) 
It's  all  an  endless,  silly  pursuit. 
Changing  a  word  certainly  won't 
atone  for  past  sins. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  Is  up  in  arms  about  Virgin¬ 
ia’s  revisionist  penstroke,  and  so  is 
the  N.A.A.C.P.  History  is  history. 
Even  if  most  of  us  call  it  the  Civil 
War,  down  there  in  Virginia  it's  still 
the  War  Between  the  States. 


Winter  Tease 

As  diamonds  are  to  rhinestones  and 
the  real  turtle  soup  to  the  mock,  so 
is  spring  to  last  week’s  retreat  from 
winter.  On  Friday,  walkers  In  the  city 
took  off  their  mufflers,  shoved  their 
mittens  in  pockets  and  forgot  to 
button  their  coats.  Or  forgot  their 
coats  altogether.  For  the  first  time 
in  months  the  foot  was  free  of  the 
boot. 

Tulips  for  $2.99  a  bunch  were  irre¬ 
sistible.  So  was  anything  served  with 
a  dill  sauce.  Park  benches  lured;  cozy 
living  rooms  did  not.  “Feels  like 
spring,”  said  the  cheerful.  “It  won’t 
last,"  said  the  readers  of  the  weather 
report. 

No,  it  won't  last,  and  no,  it's  not 
April  the  crudest  month.  It's  a  Janu¬ 


ary  that  teases  us  with  a  few  balmy 
days,  then  leaves  us  In  the  lurch. 


Ice,  More  or  Less 

It's  not  a  typical  January  in  New 
York  harbor,  either.  If  the  weather 
were  cold  enough,  cakes  of  ice  would 
by  now  be  collecting  along  the  Hudson 
shoreline  and,  if  It's  really  frigid, 
would  be  swept  down  past  the  Battery 
on  the  ebb  tide,  and  then  up  the  East 
River  on  the  next  flood.  Instead,'  a  few 
small  frozen  dollops,  hardly  bigger 
than  the  whipped  cream  an  a  dish  of 
rice  pudding,  could  be  observed  re¬ 
cently  in  the  East  River.  Waterwise, 
1984  New  York  is  practically  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  Miami. 

Upriver,  however,  there  are  signs 
that  nature  still  exists.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  a  buoy  tender  and  a  harbor 
tug  keeping  a  channel  open  north  of 
Kingston.  It  was  18  below  one  morn¬ 
ing  recently  at  Albany.  If  the  cold 
weather  returns  after  last  week's 
thaw,  the  ice  there  may  get  thick 
enough  to  force  the  Coast  Guard  to 
send  for  a  real  icebreaker. 

There’s  more  ice  upriver  not  only 
because  the  air  is  colder  but  because 
the  water  is,  as  always,  less  salty. 
There  was  a  time,  before  homes  bad 
electric  refrigeration,  when  New 
York  City  got  all  its  Ice  from  upstate. 
Fresh  water  ponds  were  harvested  in 
the  winter,  the  Ice  sawed  into  blocks 
and  stored  in  sawdust-insulated  ice 
houses,  to  be  removed  in  the  summer 
and  taken  to  the  city  in  wooden 
barges.  That  was  before  people  be¬ 
lieved  that  ice  came  in  cubes  and 
plastic  bags,  straight  out  of  the 
imagination  of  the  first  person  to 
make  a  proper  martini. 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  comprehensive  recent  news 
articles  on  long-distance  care-taking 
of  the  elderly  ("Long-Distance  Care 
of  Elderly  Relatives  a  Growing 
Problem,"  Dec.  29;  “Care  for  Far- 
Off  Elderly  Relatives:  Sources  of 
Help,**  Jan.  5)  seem  at  times  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  assumption  that  all  elderly 
people  must  in  some  way  be  depend¬ 
ent  for  their  survival  on  families  or 
social  institutions. 

This  assumption,  while  appropri¬ 
ate  in  some  circumstances  (such  as 
cases  of  debilitating  illness),  is  not 
always  applicable  to  the  elderly.  We 
at  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  are  convinced  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  self-help  is  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  attitude  to  take  toward  most 
of  America’s  aged  people. 

The  .encouragement  of  independ¬ 
ence  among  senior  citizens  while  they 
are  physically  capable  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  helping  them 
and  their  families  cope  with  age- 
related  infirmity.  We  believe  that  the 
best  method  with  which  to  encourage 
this  independence  a  network  of 
community-based  peer  support 
groups  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  senior  population. 

Such  groups  would  be  able  to  ease 
the  burden  of  locating  care  services, 
“case  management”  agencies  and 
other  professional  resources  from  the 
“modified  extended  families”  cited 
in  your  articles  —  especially  among 
those  who  fall  outside  the  “middle 
class  and  upper-middle  class,”  iden¬ 
tified  in  your  articles  as  those  most 
able  to  spend  time  and  money  on  long¬ 
distance  care. 

As  each  stage  of  life  brings  with  it 
the  need  to  learn ’new  skills  ami  make 
adjustments,  so  must  the  means  to 


teach  those  skills  be  available  to  alL : 
For  the  aged,  a  group  in  which  we  will 
ail  ultimately  be  included,  self-help 
can  make  the  difference  between  a  life 
of  emotional  and  financial  turmoil  and 
one  led  with  basic  human  dignity  and 
community  support. 

Our  society’s  misconception — that 
the  aging  process  inevitably  makes  a 
person  incapable  of  takii^g  care  of 


himself  or  herself —  may  actually  en¬ 
courage  the  erosian  of  the  strengths 
of  the  elderly  in  a  way  that  leads  to  a 
dependence  cm  families  and  other' 
support  institutions  long  before  such, 
dependence  is  really  necessary.  We 
must  strive  to  replace  such  misap¬ 
prehension  with  a  more  realistic 
understanding  of  the  potential  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-sufficiency  still 
available  to  many  of  our  nation’s 
elderly.  Barbara  A.  Mandrel 

N^w  York,  Jan- 17, 1984 
The  writer  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  Wo men. 


Darwinism  vs.  the  Unknown  Artist 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  "Deep  in  the  Heart 
of  Ignorance”  (Jan.  23)  is  both  unfair 
to  the  Texas  Board  of  Education  and 
untrue  to  the  facts. 

Darwin's  theory  of  -evolution  does 
not  give  meaning  to  all  modern  biol¬ 
ogy;  quite  the  contrary,  it  deprives 
both  modem  biology  and  humanity  of 
any  meaning.  Darwinism  assumes 
that  the  process  of  natural  selection  is 
a  random  one,  implying  that  Nature  as 
we  know  it  today  is  the  end  product  of 
a  series  of  accidents.  Lucky  roll! 

It  would  be  incredible  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Mona  t  was  created 
by  an  accidental  spillage  of  paint,  or 
that  the  Bible  was  written  by  a  mon¬ 
key  randomly  pecking  away  at  a 
typewriter.  Yet  we  are  invited,  even 
encouraged,  to  believe  that  the 
infinite  complexity  and  intricate 
ecological  balance  we  find  in  Nature 
got  that  way  by  chance,  simply 


Established  Alternative 
To  Grain  Fumigation 

To  the  Editor: 

1  am  prompted  to  comment  on  your 
Jan.  21  editorial  “EDB:  A  Needless 
Cancer  Crisis”  to  point  out  that  since 
1964  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  has  permitted  the  use  of  a  safe, 
effective,  residue-free  physical  pro¬ 
cess  as  an  alternative  to  chemical 
fumigation  for  insect  disinfestation  of 
wheat  and  wheat  products,  namely, 
electron  andgamma  irradiation. 

The  Agriculture  Department  om- 
ducted  extensive  research  and  pre-in- 
d  us  trializati  on-scale  pilot  studies 
during  the  1960’s,  which  solidly  estab¬ 
lished  the  efficacy  of  this  approach. 

Of  the  other  grain-producing  na¬ 
tions,  Canada  has  also  permitted  this 
application  since  the  1960’s,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  permitted  radiation 
disinfestation  of  grain  and  grain  prod¬ 
ucts  in  general  since  1959.  There  have 
been  indications  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
to  some  extent  been  using  this  method 
cm  an  industrial  scale  for  years. 

Although  totally  effective,  there  are 
at  least  two  reasons  why  radiation- 
disinfestation  of  grain  and  grain  prod¬ 
ucts  has  not  been  used  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  despite  regulatory  approval  and 
well-established  efficacy:  The  simpler 
method  of  chemical  fumigation  ha? 
been  well  entrenched  and  available  for 
decades,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
broad,  general  clearance  for  food  pro¬ 
cessing  with  ionizing  energy  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  their  grain-based  in¬ 
dustries  were  understandably  reluc¬ 
tant  to  be  the  first  and  only  food  sector 
to  employ  the  process. 

Now,  regulatory  pressure  on  EDB 
and  other  fumigants  used  with  grain 
as  well  as  fruit,  spices,  etc.,  is  gradu¬ 
ally  curtailing  their  availability,  si¬ 
multaneously  (and  not  unrelated), 
U.S.,  Canadian  and  other  health  au¬ 
thorities  are  in  the  process  of 
promulgating  broad  food  irradiation 
clearances  following  the  recent  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  World  Health  and  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organizations’ 
Codex  Alimentarius,  actions  In 
which  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  most 
other  nations  participated. 

In  the  U.S.,  there  is  currently 
a  bill  in  the  Congress  (H.R.  4544) 
to  foster  and  encourage  the  use  of 
this  safe,  residue-free  process  in 
the  agricultural  and  food  sectors. 

George  Giddings 
Director,  Food  Irradiation 
Services,  Isomedix,  Inc: 

Whippany,  N.J.,  Jan.  21, 1984 


The  Times  welcomes  fetters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mall  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unablk  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


because  the  artist  is  unknown. 

Can  a  blind  force  create  an  organ  of 
sight?  Can  an  unthinking  mechanical  - 
process  produce  the  miracle  of 
human  consciousness?  This  point,  so 
crucial  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis, 
that  evolution  is  without  purpose,  un¬ 
guided  by  any  intelligence,. is  more  in¬ 
sidious  than  any  effort  by  the  Texas 
school  toaTO  to  combat  it. 

Evolution  can  work  both  ways,  and, 
as  you  illustrate  in  your  editorial,  so 
can  ignorance.  Belief :  systems 
.  change,  but  not  so  man’s  willingness- 
to  accept  the  ideas  of  his  age  as  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  the  past. 

Thoreau  said  that  every  genera¬ 
tion  laughs  at  the  old  fashions  but’ 
follows  religiously  the  new.  We  can 
.  rest  assured  that  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  we  sat  back 
and  smile  at  the  things  Wfer  "s2uil~‘ 
todayt-r:.  -•  *SiEVESCHlNDrSt 
New  York,  Jan.  23, 1984 


Toward  a  Guarantee 
Of  Prenatal  Care 

To  the  Editor:  ;  :  ‘  V  . 

Your  Jan.,17  afitoriai  “Equal  Rights 
for  Infants”  was  certainly  correct  in 
asserting  that  inf  ant  mortaiity  and  low 
birth  weight  .in' America’s  impover¬ 
ished  neighborhoods  have  reached ' 
crisis  proportions. .  Fortunately,  -.here 
in  New  York  State there  Isa  proposal 
that  would  solve  this  problem. 

'  The  human'  and  fiscal  costs. of  the 
.  failure  to  provide  prenatal  care  have  - 
led  dozens  of  public  ofSdalsv  coin-; 
miinity  orgardzations  and  health  , 
providers  to  join  in  a  petition and.  legist 
lative  drive  calling  for  a  520-mfllion 
state  program  Jto  guarantee  prenatal 
care  for  ah  pregnant  women. 

There  iscompdlingjustification  for 
this  plan.  By;  making  prenatalcare 
widely  available,  the  stole  could  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduce  ,  toe  $»  miffion  .it  r 
spends  each  year. oh.  children  under  -, 
the  age  of  5  with  developmental  dxsa- 
bilities.'A  pregnant  woman  could  re-  ‘ 
ceive  nine  prenatal  visits  at  a  cost  to. 
the  state  of  only  $590,  If  prenatal  care' ; 
is  not  provided. and-a  chhdis  bom  at., 
low  birth  weight,  it  frequently  cannot 
survive  without  neonatal  intensive 
care,  which  has  been  costing  the  state 
an  average  of  $20,000. .  .  .  '::rv. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  is;  prenatal- 
care  more  urgently  needed  titan  in 
New  Yoik^  where  a  recent  Children’s 
Defense  Fund  ^report  revealed  that 
fewer  non-white  women  receive  such  ; 
care  than  in  any  other  state. 

■For  example,  in  1982  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  pregpant-vromen  ih  the 
Mott  Haven  section  of  the  Bronx  re¬ 
ceived  late  or  no  prenatal  care.  The  re- 

high  infant  mortality  anrf  fmahiL  _ 

ity.  In  central  Harlem,  for  every  1,000 
infants  bom,  28  die;  in'  Fart  Greene, 
the  death  rate  is  24  per  1 ,000 births. 

In  sum,  aggre^.ve  action  to  guar¬ 
antee  pregnant  women  access  ' to 
quality  proiatal  care  is  humane^ 
cost-effective  and  long  overdue: 

Carol  Bellamy,  Roger  Green  . 
Richard  Gottfried,  Judy  Wessler 
-/New  York,  Jan.  25, 1984 
The  writersare,  respectively.  City 
Council  president,  members  of  the 
State  Assembly  and  health  coordina¬ 
tor  of  Community  Action  for  Legal  ■■ 
Services.  '  r''r  ‘ 


$50,000  and  Worth:  It 

Tothe Editor:  ‘  ”  ■ 

■  In  response  to  Robert  Brooks’s  Jan.-- 
11  letter  about  the  “marriage  .tax,'”  I 
believe  that  most  couples  married'  for 
50  years  would  t^ree  that  their  fife  to-: 
getiier  was  worth  $50,000,  just  as  most 
New  York  Ciity  residents  happilypay 
local  income  (and  sur-)  tax -for  .the 
privilege  of  living  .fa  thfctity.  Most  in  - 
both  gjpups.have  eaqp^T'enmi  the.  -  ‘ 
tentative  and  chbseff-In  accordance 
•  wifirthehprefefedcd*”^  ^TraSoeB^'4* 
/  *’  :  New York/Jan.  12,1984 


Questions  About  a  Clergyman/Presideht 


To  the  Editor: 

The  guarantees  embodied  in  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  “no  reli¬ 
gious  test”  clause  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  make  it  clear  that  no 
man  or  woman  is  ineligible  for  politi¬ 
cal  office  on  the  ground  of  his  or  her 
religion.  Furthermore,  since  no  occur 
'  pation  or  vocation  per  se  can  disqual¬ 
ify  a  person  from  occupying  a  politi¬ 
cal  office,  it  is  Obvious  that  a  religious 
vocation,  such  as  the  Rev.  Jesse: 
Jackson's,  is  not  a  constitutional  bar 
to  the  Presidency. 

However,  although  being  a  clergy¬ 
man  comports  with  the  letter  of  that 
grand  law,  does  it  comport- with  its 
spirit?  • 

As  a  Baptist  minister,  Mir.  Jackson 
is  heir  to  an  exceptionally  noble  tradi¬ 
tion  of  religious  freedom.  Baptists  in 
general,  and  Baptist  ministers  .  in  ' 
particular,  were  in  the  forefront  of 
the  stinggle  for  religious  freedom 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States.  Appropriately,  Dr.  James 
Dunn,  executive  director  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Committee,  was  sharply  critical, 
of  President  Reagan’s  decision  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
calling  the  action  “a.  dumb,  bung¬ 
ling  move  by  an  Administration  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  understand  the"  first 
lesson  about  church-state  relations."' 


We  have  corne  a  long  way  since  the 
days  of  A1  Smith,  when  the  mere  fact- 
1  of  being  a  Roman  Catholic  disquali¬ 
fied  a  person  from,  being  a  credible 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  ;  John 
Kennedy  made  it,  without  hisreiigiah 
even  becoming  an  issue.  . v 

But  now,  a  clergyman,  a  inan  of  the 
cloth  — -  yes,  a  priest,  in  the  precise 
mid  proper  use  of  that  important 
'word — is  running  for  that  high  office.. 
Clearly,  the  idea  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  running  for  the  Presidency 
would  be  an  absurdity.  The  idea  of  a 
rabbi,  a  Jewish  priest,  doing  so  would 
beabsurdity  squared.  The  idea  of  an 
imam,  an  Islamic  priests  doing  so  — , 
well,  that  would.be  absurdity  raised  • 
to  the  nth  power. 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  a 
clergyman-candidate  seeking,  and 
receiving.  Federal  matching  grants, : 
for  his  -  Presidential  campaign * 
presents,  no  church-state  problems?  . 
That  a  Baptist  minister  as  President 
and  Commander;,  in  Chief  .of 1  the. 
armed:  farces-  off  toe  United  Steles 
would  present  no  church-state  prob¬ 
lems?  That  uniting  church  and  ,  state  . 
in  the  same,  office  is j  undesirable 
and  indeed  nnccastituilanal,  but  unit¬ 
ing  theminthe.same  person  is  not? 

.Thomas  Szasz 
Syracuse;  Tan.  17, 1984 


A  Pronounced  Rebirth,  in  One  Way  or  Another;* 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  phonetic  dispute  over  “re¬ 
nascence”  vs.  "renaissance” .  be¬ 
tween  Mayor  Koch  and  Gabe  Press¬ 
man  (“New  York  Day  by  Day,"  Jan. 
17),  I  am  leaning  toward  the  Mayor’s  ; 
side,  but  with  one.  crucial  proviso:  -. 
his  “re-NAY-sense”  must  bespeUed 
“renascence.”  The  pronunciation  of 
“renaissance”  &  la  Koch  is  best  left  to. 
the  here  totally  aberrant  British. 

“Renascence"  is  just  a  Latinate 
synonym  for  “rebirth,"  although  it 
may  become  emblematic,  as  in 
"Catholic  Renascence, ”  .  whose 
proponents  understandably  want  to 
make  a  distinction  between  a  revival 


of  faith  and  the  humanistic  revival  of- 
Ieaming  in  Exmmeatthethreshoid'of 
modern  times. . .  v  ■ 

The  best  sahttioit  seems  fo  bfe'- 
thi$: ,  “Renascence^*!  with  a  capital 
should  be  used,  telly,  for  that 
historical  period  ■  - specific  com¬ 
parisons  therewith,  the  degree  o£ap: 

nrrnrimation  of  thi»  Rnm«h  _  ■ 


tipit. being  left  to  ea <&.  individual’s 
Jraw0**011*0  capabilities^  '‘Renas¬ 
cence,”  with  a;  .small  “ri*  (except 
for  specific  appellations  as  the  one 
:  mentioned  above);  should  be  used  for 
MyotberkiiKim“relnit^uv,Jv.  , 
Louis  Marck 
New  York  Jam  17,1984 
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; "  ^ASHINGTOH,  Jan.  28  'L  if  the 
Democrats  had  any  doubts  ahnnt  th* 
combined  powers  of  the  Presidency, 
Hollywood  and  tetevfesopv  Ronald 
Reagan  must  have  hrough{.tbem  to 
tfie&r  seoses  with  '  his  State-'of"  the 
Unlonpeifoniaance. ;V , 

The  man  makes  Johnny  Carson 
sound  fikean  amateur.  Give  Mr.  Reap 
ganagoodscxip^acoupleof  invisible 1 
.  TV  screens  and  a  half  hour  on  prime 
time  and  he’ll  convince  the'  people 
they  have  nothing  to.  fear  hot  the. 
facts,  v 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
a:  master  of  the  political  radio  ad¬ 
dress,  and  .John  Kennedy  almost  ‘ 
made  the  Bay  of  Pigs  calamity 
plausible  an  television!,  bat'Presadent 
Reagan  can  make  even  die  feet  seem 
irrelevanL  :  v  j 

-  The  Democrats  are  trying  to  figure  ■ 
ootwhy  President  Reagan  goes  np  faj 
the  popularity  polls  when,asthey  be¬ 
lieve/ they  are  so.  mucti  smarter  and 
better  informed  than-  faeis.  This 
shows  who’s  dumb.  Fqt  in  poUtics,  as 


-in  Hollywood  and  on  TV,  the  play  is 
the  thing,  and  the  dream,  is  often 
mqreaUuring  than  the  reality. 

Are  some people  stills  hurting  out 
there?  .Yes,  says  the  President  with 
'an  amiable  duCk  of  his  head,  but  infla- 
ttav  unemployment  and  interest 
rates  are  down.  The  trend  is  the  dung, 
and  every  day  in  every  way  tilings 
are  getting  better  and  better. 

Are  people  a  little  anxious  about  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  all  tins  angry 
shouting  between  Washington  and 
Moscow?  U.$.*Soviet  relations  are 
more  stable  today  than  when  be  took 
office,  Mr.  Reagan  assures  them,  be¬ 
cause  “America  is  back  —  standing 
tall,  looking  to  the  80’s  with  courage, 
confidence  and  hope.” 

Isn’t  a  budget  deficit  of  $180  billion 
a  year.  &  little,  scary?  Yes*  he  con¬ 
cedes,  but  he  inherited  the  wreckage 
from  the ‘Democrats,  and  says  he  . is 
willing  to  work  with  them  to  repair 
the’  damage  and  let  them  share  the 
blame. 

Washington  hasn’t  seen  such  effec- 
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tive  political  vaudeville  since  “give 
’em  hell”  Harry  Truman  beat  Tom 
Dewey  lor  the  Presidency  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1948  by  blaming  all  his  blun¬ 
ders  and  troubles  on  the  “do-nothing 
Republican  80th  Congress. " 

But  this  is  not  all  personal  and 
theatrical  magic.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
challenged  the  welfare  state  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal 
days.  He  has  improved  the  economy 
in  the  last  year.  He  knows  how  to  fight 
for  his  ideas,  but  he  also  knows  when 
to  switch  and  stop  swallowing  his  own 
baloney. 

He  was  mocked  as  a  movie  actor 


when  he  came  in  here,  but  all  politi¬ 
cians  are  actors,  and  he  learned  at 
least  one  lesson  from  his  Hollywood 
days:  He  pays  attention  to  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  audience,  and  when  they 
begin  to  jeer  and  toss  chairs  out  of  the 
second  balcony,  he  changes  his  Lines, 
and  even  his  cast. 

He  toned  down  his  Russian  music 
when  it  began  to  rattle  the  rafters  and 
scare  the  folk  in  the  peanut  gallery. 
He  compromised  with  the  Democrats 
on  Social  Security  and  nuclear  policy. 
Under  pressure  from  the  Congress, 
he  tossed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  Watt  to  the  photographers. 
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and  relieved  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
of  the  foreign  policy  wisdom  of  Judge 
Clark  and  Ed  Meese. 

This  may  be  one  of  his  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages  over  Walter  Mondale.  For 
Fritz  is  giving  the  impression  that  he’d 
rather  go  along  with  the  old  Roosevelt 
coalition  than  switch.  Whereas  Mr. 
Reagan,  who  is  really  backing  into  the 
future,  is  somehow  getting  across  the 
notion  that  he  knows  how  to  tack  with 
the  wind  while  Mr.  Mondale’s  rudder  is 
stuck  in  the  mud. 

it's  not  tree,  of  course,  but  that’s 
the  way  it  comes  over  so  far  on  the 
tube.  Mr.  Mondale  and  John  Glenn 
can  complain,  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  always  act.  If  be 
.thinks  going  to  China  is  good  politics, 
while  Messrs.  Mondale  and  Glenn  are 
mushing  through  the  snow  in  Iowa  or 
New  Hampshire,  he  will  go  to  China, 
and  come  back  through  Israel,  Italy 
and  Ireland  if  he  likes. 

If  the  crisis  with  Moscow  seems  to 
be  getting  out  of  hand,  he  can  always 
set  up  a  commission  of  U.S.-Soviet 
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philosophers  to  define  an  agenda  for 
some  vague  future  dialogue  with  Yuri 
Andropov.  And  if  the  pressure  to  get 
the  Marines  out  of  Lebanon  gets  too 
strong,  he  can  always  move  them 
around  or  even  bring  them  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  nominating  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco. 

In  short,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
Democrats,  who  invented  this  politi¬ 
cal-foreign  policy,  partisan-nonparti¬ 
san  game,  Mr.  Reagan  is  in  the 
driver’s  seat.  He  may  not  have  a  road 
map,  but  he  knows  his  destination, 
"upstairs  above  the  store"  as  he  says, 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

And  the  people  obviously  seem  to 
love  it.  It’s  the  best  show  on  televi¬ 
sion.  Never  mind  the  deficit,  or  who 
will  appoint  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  next  five  years. 
For  now,  the  President  is  telling  the 
people  what  they  want  to  hear,  and  he 
assumes,  probably  rightly,  that 
maybe  they’ll  think  about  the  conse¬ 
quences  later. 


an 


Accord 


By  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  r 

.  WASHINGTON — Tbpanxiety  over  • 
current  relations  -betweeh  the ‘United, 
States  and  Soviet  Unionisbotb  exces¬ 
sive  arel  dangerous. : '  .  '.... 

..  .  It  is  excessive  because  the  endur¬ 
ing  nature  of  that  relationship  is,  has 
been  mid  for  a  long  time  to  come  will 
remain  that  Of  competitive  hostility. 
Given  America’s  and  Russia’s  vary¬ 
ing  histories,  differing  values  ‘  and 
contrasting  geopolitical  situations,  it 
is  quite  normal  for  the  two  countries 
to  be  at  oddsl  But  Americans  should 
not  fear  that  ompankm  —  nor. 
demonize  it. 

Hie  United  States  enjoys  most  of 
.the  advantages  in  the  rivalaiy.  Our 
politics  are  open,  om  socio-economic . 
system  dynamic,  our  intellectual  Me 
creative.  .In  every  respect,  just  the 
opposite  is  true  in.  the  Soviet  system. 


The- "Soviet  UnkS^is  competitive 
withUhe  United  States4&oalyone<&- 
menszon:  the  military.  It  is  not  a  real 
rival  politically  and  economically. 
However,  :the_  -onB-HimermonalUy  rtf 
the  Soviet  challenge  means'  that 
America  can  effectively/neutralize 
the  Soviet  threat  by  doing  what  is 
needed  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union : 
from  gaining  the  upper  hand  mili¬ 
tarily  — by  enhancing  our  defense  ef¬ 
forts  when  necessary  and  by  recipro¬ 
cal  arms  control  wbrapossible. 

The  Soviet'  Union,  though,  does . 
have  one  edge  on  us.  Because  of  a 
greater  sense  of  history,  the  Russians 
realize  that  their  competition  with 
America  is  historically  protracted. 
As  a  result;  they  are  iess  susceptible 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski  ,  was  national  se-_ 
curity  adviser '  under  - '  President 
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to  bring  influenced  by  every  superfi¬ 
cial  shift  in  the  nuances  of  the  rivalry, 
and  they  are  more  adept  at  manipu- 
■  lating  the  atmospherics  of  the  cotnpe- 
tition  than  the  American  side.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Americans  periodically  switch 
from  euphoria  about  detente  (“agen- 
‘  eration  of  peace”)  to  hysteria  about 
tbecal.d war<thetelevisipn flliq  'iTbe 
DayAfteri;; >,  ~ 1  /  ■  r 

Why:  is  ihecurrent  anxiety,  a  synafki 
tom  of  such  periodic  and  excessive 
:  swings,  also  dangerous? 

It  makes  responsible-  management 
•••'•of  the  superpowers'  relationship 
‘  more  difficult.  The  Soviet  Union 
c-.  clearly  is  exploiting  this  mood  by  at¬ 
tempting  quite  deliberately  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  crisis  atmospherein  the  West, 

i.  The  Soviet  disruption  of  the  arms  con- 
. .  trul  talks  in  Geneva  is  a  central  part 
of  that  effort,  calculated,  paitiailar- 
,;  Ty,  to  stampede  the  Europeans  into  de 
facto  neutralism,  thereby  politically 
undennixiing  the  Western  alliance. 

Oneshould  not  forget  that  this  is  the 
central goal  of  the  current  Soviet  ef¬ 
fort.  It  is  a  replay,  with  different  tac- 
.  tics,  of  Njkka  S.  Khrushchev's 
■  squeeze  on  Berlin  in  1960.  In  both 
cases,  the  goal*  has  been  to  create 
"•  such  an  acute  crisis  atmosphere  as  to 
decouple  American-European  se- 
.  curity— asecurity  linkage  that  is  the 
raison  d’etre  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  system. 


President  Reagan’s  recent  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  working  relationship  with 
Moscow — but  in  the  context  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  competition — was,  therefore, 
an  appropriate  response.  Rather  than 
accept  the  Soviet  thesis  that  our  rela¬ 
tions  are  in  crisis,  we  should  persist  in 
a  posture  that  simultaneously  empha¬ 
sizes  both  our  determination^)  couk  - 
pete’and’uuriwillmgneSstO'Tedtical- 

.1  •  ■-  ■.  '  -Vi. l ;  r-f'~  : .ttitfert. >"• 


most  promising  avenue  for  a  joint 
American-Soviet  effort  to  keep  the 
competition  under  effective  restraint. 
The  problem  is  how  to  move  the  cur¬ 
rently  stalemated  negotiations  — 
they  were  stalemated  even  before  the 
theatrical  and  highly  tactical  Soviet 
suspension  of  the  talks  —  off  dead 
center;  *- v 
‘TfS^UriRfiTSCfeTes  jkfcfiRin'fii  these 

•ts  ^inrif  ^ .-.'ll-... -i  ;.•<  •  i 


By  seeking  what  is  perfect, 
America  may  get  nothing. 
So  capitalize  on  the  President’s 
1982  arms-reduction  proposal 
and  the  Kremlin’s  response. 


some  of  the  tensions  and  frictions  that 
the  competition  inevitably  generates. 
This  is  tactically  a  wiser  response 
than  the  hand-wringing  to  which  so 
many  Western  statesmen  have  suc¬ 
cumbed. 

Since  the  Kremlin’s  challenge  is 
most  threatening  in  the  military  di¬ 
mension,  arms  control  —  in  addition 
to  our  own  defense  buildup  —  is  the 


talks  was  spelled  out  in  President 
Reagan’s  speech  in  Eureka,  Ill.,  in 
May  1982.  In  abstract  terms,  his  pro¬ 
posal  was  both  fair  and  good  for  world 
peace.  Through  drastic  cuts  in  war¬ 
heads.  in  throw- weight  —  the  war¬ 
heads’  total  deliverable  megatonnage 
—  and  in  land-based  heavy  missiles 
with  multiple  individually  targeted 
warheads,  it  would  have  produced  a 


more  stable  strategic  situation  for  American  and  Soviet  strategic  wax- 
both  sides.  The  manifest  negotiating  hea(*  arsenals  (excepting  air- 

weakness,  however,  was  that  imple-  launched  cruise  missiles)  currently 

mentation  of  the  Reagan  proposal  —  at  roughly  8,000,  an  initial  cut  to  7,000 
even  in  compromised  form  —  would  ^  a  reasonable  goal,  if  combined  with 
require  major  adjustments  both  in  o^rah  Soviet-proposed  launcher 
the  size  and  character  of  the  Soviet  reductions  to  a  total  of  1,800.  Such  a 
strategic  forces  and.  initially,  practi-  formula  would  oblige  both  sides  to 
catty  none  oil  the  American  side.  consider  whetherthey  wouW  prefer.to  , 

■  ’C  There  IS  S  fiittfier  prOBIrifiThtaa-r?  rrely  4>FHnari ly-'on-malttpte-warhead 
-  rcnrrent-uegotiating-positi(Hi.tiaLcoa«o'.v  launchers*,  with,  thqir.  (or^cqs^  tjigrpljy,  n 


and  American  intercontinental  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  both  with  multiple 
warheads,  to  1,080,  and  single-war¬ 
head  ballistic  missiles  to  600,  and  fix¬ 
ing  the  number  of  bombers  carrying 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  at  120  — 
for  a  grand  total  of  1,800  for  all  strate¬ 
gic  launchers  on  both  sides. 

In  effect,  these  reductions  would  be 
greater  than  even  those  proposed  by 
the  comprehensive  cuts  plan  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  Carter  Administration  in 
March  1977  and  rejected  by  Moscow. 
However,  the  Soviet  approach  would 
permit  both  sides  to  build  up  their  re¬ 
spective  warhead  levels  to  at  least 
11,400,  which  rather  exceeds  current 
deployments  on  both  sides. 

As  a  long-term  solution,  the  Soviet 
offer  is  inadequate.  A  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  warheads, 
coupled  with  the  significant  reduction 
in  the  number  of  launchers,  makes 
the  Soviet  plan  highly  destabilizing. 
But  the  proposed  scaling  down,  if 
married  to  a  more  acceptable  level  of 
warheads,  could  produce  a  useful  in¬ 
terim  arrangement  —  something 
very  needed  in  view  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  expiration  of  the  informally  hon¬ 
ored  limitations  of  SALT  U. 

The  Eureka  proposal  called  for  a 
warhead  ceiling  of  5,000 — a  desirable 
long-term  objective  if  matched  with 
substantial  reductions  in  the  number 
of  launchers,  particularly  those  with 
multiple  warheads.  But  with  the 
American  and  Soviet  strategic  wax- 
head  arsenals  (excepting  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles)  currently 
at  roughly  8.000.  an  initial  cut  to  7,000 
is  a  reasonable  goal,  if  combined  with 
the  overall  Soviet-proposed  launcher 
reductions  to  a  total  of  1,800.  Such  a 
formula  would  oblige  both  sides  to 
consider  whether theywouM  prefer.to.  ■, 


tributes  to  the  stalemate.  In  our  de¬ 
sire  to  close  all  the  loopholes  that 
SALT  II,  and  even  much  more  SALT 
l,  left  open,  we  are  seeking  a  very 
comprehensive  and  complex  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Soviet  record  of  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  previous  two  agree¬ 
ments  has  been  far  from  perfect  — 
and  that  necessarily  enhances  pres¬ 
sures  for  detailed  commitments  and 
foolproof  verification.  But  by  seeking 
the  perfect ,  we  increase  the  prospects 
for  attaining  nothing. 

Is  there  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma? 
I  believe  that  there  is  —  by  shifting 
our  efforts  from  a  comprehensive 
agreement  to  a  limited  interim  agree¬ 
ment,  confined  to  a  few  aggregate 
categories. 

The  Kremlin  inadvertently  has 
given  us  an  opening  for  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  with  its  counteroffer  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  Eureka  proposal.  Not 
well-known  publicly,  it  provides  for 
the  following /scaling  down  the  Soviet 


somewhat  more  vulnerable,  or  opt  for 
a  higher  degree  of  reliance  on  single- 
warhead  launchers. 

A  United  States  initiative  along 
these  lines  would  clearly  make  the 
Soviet  Union’s  current  allegations 
that  a  grave  East-West  crisis  exists 
look  even  more  ludicrous. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  negate 
the  longer-term  goals  of  the  current 
American  strategic  aims  control 
proposals.  Indeed,  adoption  of  such 
an  interim  solution  could  be  viewed 
as  a  step  toward  our  longer-range  ob¬ 
jective,  while  creating  a  break¬ 
through  in  the  negotiating  process. 
The  agreement  would  not  require  pro¬ 
longed  negotiations;  confined  to  a  few 
aggregates,  it  would  be  easier  to  veri¬ 
fy;  and  it  would  contribute  to  greater 
stability  in  the  one  area  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  genuinely  competes 
with  the  United  States.  Moreover,  its 
very  simplicity  would  have  political 
appeal. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK/  NJV  —  The 
-Democratic' :  Party-  <fid- something 
very  daring— many  said  foolhaitiy-i- 
whenit  nominated  aJRomanCatholic 
for  President  in  I928.  The  g«rius  of 
■  that  move  was  appreciated  only  .' 
years  later  when  observers  of  the 
American  political  party  system  real-- 
-  ized  that  Alfred  E.  Smith’s  defeated 
candidacy  bad  laid  the  gri?undwq& 
for  the  century’s  most  important  piax- 
tisan  realignment.  It  rallied  Catholic 
voters  to  the'party  and  readied  than 
for  inclusion  in  ' Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  New  Deal  coalition,  which  de-  : 
veloped  into  our  miost  durable  politi¬ 
cal  assemblage.  The  Democrats 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  realignment  —  tiris  time, 
by  running  a  woman  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

This  suggestion  usuallyetititsfrom 
serious  politicians  a  formalistic  reac¬ 
tion:  Of  coarse  “serious  considers-  ‘ 
tion”  should  be.  given  to  .putting  a 
woman  on  the  ticket/  They  then 
quickly  pass  on  to  more  -  practical 
matters.  Forthright  objections  can, 
of  course,  be  lodged  against  the  pro¬ 
posal.  These  range  from  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  it  surely  wookl  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  “gimmick"  towhatis 
really  the  most  flimsy  and  dfeihgemK 
ous  arvU  — there  is  no  woman  well- 
known  enough  to  be  an  asset  on.  the 
ticket. 

Any  pohtical  innovation  is  stigma¬ 
tized  .as  a  gimmick-  Such  novelties  as 
the  wMstlestop  tour  and  the  use  of 
television  have  been  so  derided,  bat 
most  have  paid  off  handsomely.  Some 
critics  characterized  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  appointment  of  Sandra  Day  O’¬ 
Connor  to  the  United  States -Supreme 
Courtasaploy,  but  even  her  most  ar¬ 
dent  detractors  cannot  say  that  her 
role  on  the  Court  is  simply  ornamen- 
taL -The  Vice  I^esideatiai  nomination 
is  unlikely  to  be  seen  as  a  gesture  of 
tokenism.  It  is  just  too  important’  a 
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Democrats 

Need 

A  Woman 
As  No.  2 

. ;  By  Ross  K.  Baker 

tiile,  and  everyone  knows  it:  Sym¬ 
bolic  payoffs  can  be  made  with  less 
consequential  jobs. 

The  “unavailable  woman”  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  sorriest  canard  of  all,  con¬ 
sidering  that  some  male  Vice  Presi¬ 
dential  nominees  were  not  exactly 
household  names.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
rescued  Spiro  T.  Agnew  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  Maryland  governor¬ 
ship.  and'  who  can  seriously  argue 
that .  Representative  William  E. 
Miller  or  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman 
were  better  known  in  their  day  than, 
let  us  say.  Representative  Geraldine 
A.  Ferraro  Is  in  hers?  Celebrity  is  no 
prerequisite  for  the  No.  2  on  a  na¬ 
tional  ticket  but  is  more  likely  an  out¬ 
growth  of  it.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  a 
female  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
would  be  among  the  five  most  famous 
Americans  within  a  week  of  nomina¬ 
tion? 

It  would  be  argued  that  a  woman 
might  repel  as  many  voters  as  she  at¬ 
tracted.  This  objection  is  not  ground¬ 
less.  The  Democrats,  in  1928  and  1960, 
lost  Southern  Protestant  support 
when  they  ran  Catholics.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  defectors  were 
people  whose  ties  to  the  Democrats 
'  were  the  most  tenuous  while  those 
wen  over  developed  the  most  durable 
attachments  to  the  party. 

More  than  religion  or  gender,  it  is 
xhe  individual’s  personal  qualities 
that  will  ultimately  determine  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  candidate.  AJ  Smith’s 


East  Side  twang  and  cigar  and  brown 
derby  were  a  trifle  too  exotic  for 
provincial  American  tastes.  A  fairer 
test  of  the  acceptability  of  a  Catholic 
was  the  more  conventional,  attrac¬ 
tive  John  F.  Kennedy.  Running  in 
only  slightly  more  enlightened  times, 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  religion  was  not  ac¬ 
centuated  by  jarring  stylistic  aberra¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  the  woman  who 
assumes  the  second  spot  on  the  ticket 
should  represent  the  same  traditional 
—  even  conventional  —  values  that 
Americans  seem  to  esteem  in  male 
candidates. 

Would  a  female  candidate  really 
help  the  Democrats  in  an  uphill  strug¬ 
gle  against  Mr.  Reagan,  or  produce  a 
realignment  in  the  electorate  that 
would  redound  to  the  party's  long¬ 
term  benefit? 

The  value  of  such  a  candidacy  this 
year  is  that  it  would  give  the  Demo¬ 
crats  their  last  shot  at  the  man  with 
the  gender  gap  problem.  What  better 
way  to  underscore  the  party's  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  concerns  of  52  percent  of 
the  electorate  than  by  nominating  a 
woman?  ’ 

It  is  the  prospect  of  a  long-term  re¬ 
alignment,  however,  that  is  the  most 
attractive  opportunity  offered  to  the 
Democrats.  Win  or  lose,  the  party 
will  have  taken  a  stand  by  conferring 
its  second  most  important  nomina-; 
tion  on  a  woman.  Henceforth,  she 
would  be  a  force  to  be  reclamed  with 
in  politics  and  likely  to  emerge  as  a 
Presidential  contender  in  her  own 
right — a  development  long  in  coming 
in  the  normal  course  of  things. 

Such  a  gesture  probably  would  bind 
women's  organizations  more  tightly 
to  the  Democrats  than  they  are  today, 
but  their  numbers  are  now  Insuffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  any  major  upsurge  of 
support  for  the  Democrats.  More  im¬ 
portant  would  be  the  effect  that  such 
a  choice  would  have  on  millions  of  or¬ 
dinary  Americans — men  ami  women 
alike— who  could  tell  their  daughters 
that  the  big  prize,  the  Presidency,  is 
now  in  their  grasp.  It  would  be  well 
noted  and  long  remembered  what 
political  party  placed  it  there  for 
them.  ! 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  28  —  After 
failing  to  achieve  offensive  nuclear 
superiority,  Soviet  leaders  are  now 
trying  to  steal  a  march  on  missile  de¬ 
fenses.  Here  is  their  triple  threat: 

1.  Local  defense.  The  Russians  are 
building  hundreds  of  the  SA-12,  a 
combined  radar  van  and  launcher 
capable  of  shooting  down  ten  incom¬ 
ing  missiles  in  a  30-mile  zone.  By  de¬ 
ploying  a  thousand  of  these  local  de¬ 
fenses  against  “light”  missile  at¬ 
tacks,  the  Soviet  Union  would  weaken 
our  deterrent:  to  get  through  with  our 
retaliation,  we  would  have  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  10  percent  o>  the  targets,  and 
most  Russians  would  read  about  our 
nuclear  response  to  their  first  strike 
in  their  local  newspapers. 

But  isn’t  this  a  violation  of  the  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  treaty,  which  forbids 
defenses  “in  an  ABM  mode”?  The 
Russians  reply  that  the  SA-12  is  de¬ 
signed  to  shoot  down  airpkmes,  which 
it  can  also  do;  the  ABM  treaty  lan¬ 
guage  is  rircum vented  by  weaponry 
capable  of  more  than  one  mode. 

2.  Continental  defense.  We  have  in¬ 
controvertible  evidence  of  six  huge 
battle-management  radars,  each  in 
“phased  array,"  making  possible  de- 

!  tailed  imaging  on  the  screens  and  of¬ 
fering  extraordinary  precision  in  se¬ 
lection  of  targets.  These  are  con¬ 
nected  to  “Flat  Twin"  radars,  which 
sort  out  missile  tracks  find  set  pri¬ 
ority  for  shooting  down  incoming  mis¬ 
siles.  These  activate  “Pawnshop” 
radar  (so  called  because  of  the  doo¬ 
hickeys  banging  from  it),  which 
guides  the  surface-to-high-altitude 
interceptor  missiles,  the  SH-4  and 
SH-8. 

Last  year,  when  some  of  us  began 
banging  our  spoons  on  our  highchairs 
about  this  massive  violation  of  no-de¬ 
fense  agreements,  the  Sanhedrin  of 
self-delusion  brushed  it  off  as  hawk¬ 
ish  alarm  ism;  now  even  New  York 
Times  editorialists  concede  that  one 
of  the  emplacements,  at  Abalakova, 
“merits  discussion.”  Again,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  claim  their  massive  radar 
shield  is  for  another  purpose — track¬ 
ing  satellites  —  and  thereby  seek  to 
conceal  the  most  advanced  battie- 
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By  William  Satire 

management  defense  behind  a  seem¬ 
ingly  innocent  alternative  use.  ■ 

3.  Directedenergy  weapons  in 
space— ray  guns  to  shoot  down  rising 
missiles.  Our  National  Security 
Agency  and  C.I.A.,  with  some  over¬ 
seas  help,  have  gathered  evidence  of 
Soviet  laser  and  particle-beam  weap¬ 
ons  research  that  would  make  the 
most  of  the  vacuum  in  outer  space. 
Laser  research  is  harder  to  detect 
than  noisy  missile  testing,  but  those 
with  a  need  to  know  now  know  that 
the  Russians  are  not  denigrating  as 
“Star  Wars”  what  is  likely  to  become 
the  most  powerful  component  of  their 
missile  defense. 

Analysts  are  putting  that  intelli¬ 
gence  together  with  pictures  of  a  new 
Soviet  rocket  capable  of  putting  a 
400,000-pound  object  in  orbit.  (Our 
biggest  current  payload .  for  the  space 
shuttle,  is'  65,000  pounds.)  Some 
genius  on  Team  B  at  Langley  will 
soon  hazard  a  guess  that  one  of  these 
days  the  Russians  will  orbit  a  large, 
crude  laser  device  ostensibly  Lot 
peaceful  research  but  also  capable  of 
zapping  missiles  coming  out  of  their 
silos. 

When  the  import  of  these  three 
levels  of  Soviet  defense  finally  sinks 
in.  what  will  the  reaction  here  be?  - 

In  the  freeze nik  dovecotes,  we  can 
expect  scientists  to  downmouth  the 
effectiveness  of  each  level  of  Soviet 
antimissile  defense:  The  SA-I2*s  may 
not  all  work,  the  phased-array  radars 


could  wind  up  in  disarray,  the  big 
booster  for  the  technologically  primi¬ 
tive  laser  might  blow  up  on  the  pad. 
Besides,  doves  will  say,  fear  of  Soviet 
advances  is  always  the  warmongers' 
rationale  for  new  spending. 

In  the  m ill tary-indus trial-inferi¬ 
ority  complex,  we  can  expect  Penta- 
gonians  and  contractors  to  slaver  at 
the  prospect  of  interminable  R  &  D, 
with  gold-plated  laser  technology  to 
leapfrog  the  Soviet’s  crude  space-sta¬ 
tioned  weaponry  sometime  in  the 
next  millennium. 

However,  some  patellar  reflexes 
are  too  important  to  be  left  to  knee- 
jerks. 

One  fact  of  life  is  that  the  Russians 
are,  no  fooling,  making  real  headway 
in  missile  defense,  and  that  the  defen¬ 
sive  phase  of  the  arms  race  is  already 
well  under  way.  The  second  fact  is 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  plan  de¬ 
fenses  to  be  put  in  place  decades 
hence,  to  counter  missiles  not  yet  mi 
drawing  boards;  that  leaves  us  as  the 
only  undefended  superpower  in  the 
meantime. 

Instead  of  hoping  the  Russians  will 
forgo  their  advantage,  or  grimly 
planning  to  compete  to  the  bitter  end, 
we  might  look  at  the  new  phase  with 
new  eyes.  Today  we  defend  ourselves 
with  the  threat  of  devastating  retalia¬ 
tion;  perhaps  a  much  safer  defense 
for  both  superpowers  would  be  a  real 
defense. 

In  the  coming  generation,  where  is 
the  greatest  nuclear  danger?  Not 
from  the  other  superpower,  which  has 
much  to  lose  and  is  likely  to  act  ra¬ 
tionally.  Tomorrow’s  danger  is  from 
a  terrorist  state  —  like  Libya,  which 
could  buy  a  German  missile  and  help 
Pakistan  develop  a  bomb  —  that 
would  have  less  to  lose  and  could  well 
be  headed  by  an  audacious  black¬ 
mailer  or  kamikaze  fanatic. 

in  such  a  world,  would  it  not  make 
sense  for  the  superpowers  to  be  able 
to  detect  and  suppress  a  terrorist  mis¬ 
sile?  By  approaching  the  idea  of  de¬ 
fense  creatively,  we  could  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  mutual-defense  pact  that  is  the 
Inviral  road  to  offensive  disarms. 
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Childhood  Memories  Shape  ‘Entre  Nous’ 


3y  ANNETTE  INSDORF 

child’s  eyes  register  fast. 
Later  he  develops  the 
film,”  wrote  Jean  Cocteau 
—  anticipating  by  a  few 
decades  the  genesis  of 
Diane  Kurys's  "Entre  Nous.”  The 
French  director’s  third  feature 
opened  in  New  York  Friday,  follow¬ 
ing  its  premiere  at  the  New  York 
Film  Festival,  where  Vincent  Can  by 
wrote,  "Her  very  personal,  moving 
new  film  . . .  places  her  among  those 
in  the  forefront  of  the  commercial 
French  cinema.”  Miss  Kurys  called 
her  story  of  the  special  friendship  be¬ 
tween  two  women  during  the  1950’s 
“a  game  of  memory." 

"Entre  Nous” — the  official  French 
nominee  for  the  Academy  Award  for 
best  foreign  film  —  means  "just  be¬ 
tween  us,”  and  its  original  French 
title  "Coup  de  Foudre"  refers  to 
"love  at  first  sight”:  the  titles  ex¬ 
press  the  intimacy  and  the  imme¬ 
diacy  of  attraction  that  characterize 
the  film’s  relationships. 

The  film  begins  in  1942  at  a  French 
detention  camp  to  which  Jews  have 
been  deported.  Among  them  is  Lena 
(Isabelle  Huppert),  who  receives  a 
surprising  note  from  a  cook,  Michel 
(Guy  Marchand),  offering  escape  via 
marriage.  Although  they  have  never 
spoken,  she  obliges,  and  the  new¬ 
lyweds  flee  over  the  mountains  into 
Italy.  In  another  part  of  France, 
Madeleine  (Miou-Miou)  is  a  deliri¬ 
ously  happy  bride  —  until  her  young 
husband  !s  killed  in  a  confrontation 
between  art  students  and  the  collabo¬ 
rationist  French  police. 

The  war  ends,  seven  years  pass  and 
the  two  women  first  meet  at  a  school 
play  in  which  their  children  are  per¬ 
forming.  Lena  is  a  bit  of  a  bourgeoise 
in  her  fur  coat  and  veil,  while  Made¬ 
leine— now  married  to  an  irresponsi¬ 
ble  actor  (Jean-Pierre  Bacri)  —  is 
quite  bohemian.  Between  these  two 


Diane  Kurys,  director 
of  "Entre  Nous”— “If 
I  made  this  film  now, 
it's  because  I*m  the 
product  of  what  my 
parents  lived 
through.” 


women  marked  in  different  ways  by 
World  War  II,  a  bond  grows,  finally 
overriding  —  and  eroding  —  every¬ 
thing  else  in  their  lives. 


Dominique  Nabokov 


Female  camaraderie  is  an  under¬ 
statement  for  the  emotions  suggested 
by  these  heroines.  Although  Made¬ 
leine  has  made  her  peace  with  the 
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By  DONAL  HENAHAN 

fat  and  fascinating  book 
could  be  written  about  the 
role  of  psychoneurosis  In 
musical  creativity,  center¬ 
ing  around  a '.few  pivotal 
artists  such'  as  u’sgner  anS  Mahler. 
Did  Mahler,  fbr  titstahtt1,  cbmpose  so 
much  great  music  because  he  spent 
his  life  under  terrible  mental  tension 
or  in  spite  of  his  problems?  All  we  can 
do  is  speculate,  but  that  is  what  they 
do  every  day  on  the  stock  market, 
sometimes  profitably.  The  question 
of  sheer  quantity  aside,  it  does  seem 
likely  that  the  character  of  his  works, 
with  their  febrile  manner  and  drastic 
emotional  swings,  was  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  St.  Sebastian  tempera¬ 
ment  and  unstable  mental  state.  He 
built  a  whole  esthetic  around  martyr¬ 
dom,  suffering  and  a  longing  for 
death,  like  the  true  late-Roraantic 
and  incipient  modern  man  that  he 
was. 

Believing  all  that,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  that  the  New  York  Philharmon¬ 
ic’s  program  notes  for  the  recent  per¬ 
formance  of  Mahler’s  Tenth  Sym¬ 
phony  barely  touched  on  the  thorny 
psychological  questions,  and  then 
only  in  a  flowery,  romanticized  style. 
The  Tenth,  an  unfinished  work  that 
was  given  here  in  Deryck  Cooke's 
performing  version,  was  begun  in 
1910,  at  a  time  when  all  of  Mahler's 
psychic  burdens,  health  problems 
and  family  troubles  had  snowballed 
into  one  huge,  insoluble  crisis.  His 
favorite  child,  named  Marla  after  his 
revered  mother,  had  died  three  years 
.  before.  He  was  forced  to  resign  as 
head  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera  after 
an  anti-Semitic  campaign  was  waged 
against  him  in  the  press.  He  learned 
that  he  suffered  from  a  probably  in¬ 
curable  illness  that  was  diagnosed  as 
a  "bacterial  infection,'’  according  to 
the  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians.  He  went  to  conduct  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  but  soon  left, 
unhappy  "with  conditions  there.  He 
took  the  post  of  music  director  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  where  ene¬ 
mies  again  made  his  life  miserable. 

Most  shattering  of  all.  perhaps,  was 
his  discovery  that  his  wife  Alma  had  a 
young  lover,  or  at  least  a  very  warm 
suitor.  In  the  summer  of  1910,  Mah¬ 
ler’s  marriage  disintegrated  after  he 
opened  a  letter,  mistakenly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  that  proved  to  be 
from  a  man  urging  Alma  to  run  away 
with  him.  That  same  summer,  Mah¬ 
ler  went  to  consult  Freud,  who  ana¬ 
lyzed  him  for  a  few  hours  and  decided 
that  Mahler  had  a  mother  fixation 
that  led  him  to  look  for  a  browbeaten, 
suffering  type  like  her  in  every 
woman. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  Tenth 
Symphony  was  composed,  the  only 
wonder  being  that  Mahler  could  think 
of  composing  at  all  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Strangely,  the  New  Grove, 
which  was  published  in  1980,  still 
skims  over  Mahler’s  psychological 
and  marital  crises,  treating  them  al¬ 
most  as  cursorily  as  the  Philharmon¬ 
ic’s  program  notes  and  withtesrea* 
son.  Space  is  not  the  problem :  The  26- 
page  account  of  Mahler  s  life  and 
works  in  Grove  mentions  tbe  Freud 
meeting,  for  example,  butdeajs  with 
it  and  the  whole  Alma  problem  skit-. 

tishly  and  vaguely: 

"Eventually,”  says  Grove,  ■  the 
strains  imposed  by  the  attitudes  of 
both  partners  and  the  difference  in 


their  ages  [Mahler  was  18  years  older 
than  his  wife]  began  to  affect  their 
relationship,  and  Mahler  consulted 
Freud  in  the  summer  of  1910.  Freud 
was  struck  by  Mahler's  immediate 
understanding  of  the  principles  of 
psychoanalysis  (which  is  not  surpris- 
0<ing!  considering  die  composer’s  philo-. 
'sophicai  interests  and  artistic  out¬ 
look),  n4tile -Mahler  gained  an  insight 
not  only  into  his  immediate  marital 
problems,  but  also  his  own  creative 
personality.  He  rediscovered  the 
depth  of  his  love  for  Alma,  as  is  shown 
by  the  touching  messages  addressed 
to  her  in  the  manuscript  of  the  unfin¬ 
ished  Tenth  Symphony.” 

These  are  feeble  words  to  describe 
Mahler’s  tortures  and  the  tortures  he 
inflicted  on  those  around  him.  Musi¬ 
cal  history  should  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  (There  is,  incidentally,  no  entry 
for  Alma  Mahler  in  the  New  Grove. 
She  was  a  musician  and  a  composer 
at  the  time  she  met  Mahler,  but  be¬ 
yond  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a 
voluminous  reference  can  justify 
overlooking  a  person  of  such  unar¬ 
guable  importance  In  musical  histo¬ 
ry.)  After  reading  the  Philharmonic 
notes  and  looking  through  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  Mahler  entry  in  Grove,  I 
remembered  having  read  some  years 
ago  a  much  more  sophisticated  and 


‘He  built  a  whole 
esthetic  around 
martydom  and  a 
longing  for  death.’ 


persuasive  explanation  of  the  ten¬ 
sions  in  their  relationship.  It  was  In 
an  article  published  in  the  Clinical  So¬ 
cial  Work  Journal  (Vol.  9,  No.  2, 1981) 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Crandall,  entitled  "A 
Study  in  Pathological  Nurturance: 
the  Marriage  of  Gustav  Mahler.” 

Dr,  Crandall’s  contention  was  that 
Mahler  as  a  child  became,  in  effect,  a 
nurturing  parent  to  bis  mother  Marie, 
forced  to  take  the  role  of  her  protector 
(she  and  her  husband  hated  one  an¬ 
other).  Gustav  became  her  one  hope 
of  salvation  from  nonentity.  Like 
many  parents  of  talented  children, 
Marie  chose  to  live  only  through  the 
energies  and  gifts  of  her  sen,  depriv¬ 
ing  him  of  a  childhood  and  warping 
his  future  relationships  with  women. 
He  developed  into  a  sadist  who  de¬ 
manded  total  subservience  and  loy¬ 
alty  from  any  woman  with  whom  he 
was  intimate,  including  his  wife.  For 
her  part,  Alma  grew  up  idolizing  her 
father,  a  painter,  and  fantasizing  that 
only  she  could  understand  him  and 
support  him  against  the  philistine 
world.  She  therefore  was  ready  by 
training  to  be  the  slave  of  a  misunder¬ 
stood  genius  and,  in  fact,  she  wait  on 
to  nurture  a  series  of  artists,  includ¬ 
ing  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky,  Walter 
Gropius,  Le  Corbusier  and  Franz 
Werfel.  Trained  to  submerge  herself 
in  a  talented  partner,  Alma  made  a 
rather  surprising  turnabout  late  in 
life,  becoming  a  rebellious  and  even 
contentious  person.  A  prisoner  of  her 
childhood  experience,  she  began  to 


claw  her  way  out  of  the  marriage 
trap.  Mahler  could  not  have  been 
more  astonished.  Caught  up  in  the 
working  out  of  his  own  neurosis,  he 
hadn’t  even  noticed  that  his  wife  was 
suffocating. 

Dr.  Crandall’s  analysis  may  be 
. .  guilty  pf  putting,  toitqw*  faith  in  Al¬ 
ma’s  side  of  the  story as  detailed  in 
her  two  books  about  Mahler.  Her 
complaints  about  being  ordered  by 
her  husband  to  stop  composing 
music,  for  instance,  may  be  self- 
deluding,  like  those  of  a  woman  who 
attacks  her  husband  late  in  life  be¬ 
cause  in  marrying  she  gave  up  her- 
chance  to  be  a  movie  star.  Still,  it  has 
become  clear  in  recent  years  that  the 
standard  version,  which  still  turns  up 
in  program  notes  and  on  record  jack¬ 
ets,  takes  too  sympathetic  a  view  of 
Mahler’s  destructive  and  tyrannical 
personality.  Dr.  Crandall,  in  fact, 
mentions  a  psychohistorical  study  by 
H.  Stierlin  that  compares  in  general 
terms  Mahler’s  childhood  nurturing 
of  an  emotionally  deprived  mother  to 
that  of  another  disturbed  Austrian 
artist.  Klara  Hitler,  a  humble  peas¬ 
ant  woman,  apparently  foisted  all  her 
frustrations  on  little  Adolf,  her  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  world,  realizing  through 
him  a  life  of  excitement  and  a  sense  of 
importance.  Who  knows  what  variety 
of  monster  Mahler  himself  might 
have  become  if  his  musical  talent  had 
not  channeled  his  energies  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  direction. 

Mahler's  discovery  of  his  wife’s  en¬ 
tanglement  with  another  man  led  to 
his  breakdown  and  near  madness.  At 
night,  Alma  would  wake  up  and  find 
him  standing  over  her  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  After  years  of  thinking  he  pos¬ 
sessed  her  body  and  soul,  he  found 
that  she  was  not  his  property  at  all.  In 
fact,  if  Alma  is  to  be  believed,  she 
soon  expended  her  festering  resent¬ 
ment  toward  him  and,  finally,  be¬ 
came  indifferent.  By  the  end  of  that 
harrowing  1910  summer,  she  writes, 
"My  boundless  love  had  lost  by  de¬ 
grees  some  of  its  strength  and 
warmth  and  now  that  my  eyes  had 
been  opened  by  the  impetuous  as¬ 
saults  of  a  youthful  lover,  I  knew  how 
incredibly  ingenuous  I  was.  I  knew 
that  my  marriage  was  no  marriage 
and  that  my  own  life  was  utterly  un¬ 
fulfilled.  I  concealed  this  from  him 
and,  although  he  knew  it  as  well  as  I 
did.  we  played  out  the  comedy  to  the 
end  to  spare  his  feelings.”  So  much 
for  any  idea  that  Mahler  regained  Al¬ 
ma’s  love  and  died  happy,  as  annota¬ 
tors  often  suggest.  The  anguished 
scribblings  about  love  in  the  score  of 
the  Tenth  Symphony,  pitiable  as  they 
are.  came  too  late  to  impress  Alma.' 
She  was  in  the  mood  to  extract  retri¬ 
bution  for  years  of  neglect  by  the 
genius  she  had  unwittingly  con¬ 
tracted  in  childhood  to  nurture. 

Research  into  Mahler's  final  years 
has  been  continuing,  so  the  full  truth 
of  what  happened  and  why  may  not 
yet  be  known.  Any  day  now,  we 
should  have  the  long-delayed  second 
and  final  volume  of  Hemy-Louds  de 
La  Grange's  exhaustive  biography, 
the  first  installment  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1973.  It  will  be  disappoint¬ 
ing  if  it  does  not  deal  in  some  depth 
with  questions  of  pathology  as  well  as 
of  musicology.  However,  there  is  al¬ 
ready  enough  published  literature  on 
Mahler’s  mental,  physical  and  psy¬ 
chic  disintegration  to  give  a  fuller  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  collapse  than  is  generally 
offered  at  the  moment,  even  in  the  au¬ 
gust  pages  of  Grove. 


loss  of  her  first  husband,  and  Lena 
seems  content  enough  with  Michel  — 
who  runs  a  garage  —  and  her  two 
daughters,  they  find  in  one  another  a 
certain  tenderness  and  complicity 
that  exclude  their  husbands. 

Miss  Kurys  reveals  the  biographi¬ 
cal  origin  of  “Entre  Nous”  in  the 
film’s  closing  title,  following  the 
separation  of  Lena  and  Michel:  as  the 
camera  moves  back  to  reveal  the 
younger  daughter  watching  ter  irrec¬ 
oncilable  parents,  the  inscription 
reads,  "My  father  left  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  He  never  saw  my  mother  again. 
Madeleine  died  two  years  ago.  This 
film  is  dedicated  to  the  three  of 

them.”  ,  . 

The  34-year-old  filmmaker  admit¬ 
ted  during  a  recent  trip  to  New  York 
that  “Entre  Nous”  is  indeed  a  true 
story,  and  chat  her  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  were  deeply  personal.  "My  par¬ 
ents  never  saw  each  other  again,  and 
I  probably  made  this  film  to  allow 
them  to  live  together  once  more — by 
putting  them  on  screen  together," 
said  the  vivacious  director  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  French  and  English. 

“If  film  can  be  therapy,  ‘Entre 
Nous’  is  a  good  example,”  she  contin¬ 
ued.  "When  a  young  child  lives 
through  the  parents’  divorce,  he  often 
thinks  it’s  his  fault.  I  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  that  guilt  and  say,  ‘See,  it  wasn't 
my  fault.’ "  Miss  Kurys  also  wanted 
to  unburden  herself  of  what  she 
termed  "stories  that  trotted  around 
in  my  head;  when  I  was  a  kid,  I  didn't 
hear  Peter  Pan  or  Cinderella  stories 
at  bedtime,  but  how  my  mother  and 
father  went  over  the  roofs  during  the 
war.  They  played  heroes  in  incredible 
tales!  Thai  after  the  war,  I  show 
them  in  this  rather  modest,  bour¬ 
geois,  provincial  comfort.  ~ 

••  aEntre  Nous’  is  made  of  memo¬ 
ries  —  not  of  what  I  lived  but  what 
others  told  me,”  Miss  Kurys  ex¬ 
plained.  "We’re  the  grandchildren  of 
the  war  —  of  those  encounters.  If  I 
made  this  film  now,  it’s  because  I’m 
the  product  of  what  my  parents  lived 
through." 

She  considered  World  War  II  as  an 
actual  character  and  found  the  situa¬ 
tion  ‘‘explosive  because  Lena  and 
Madeleine  are  the  children  of  this  war 
which  has  wounded  them,  stolen  their 
youth  and  left  them  fearful  and  ready 
to  grab  the  first  comfort  offered:  a 
husband,  a  home,  children,  finally 
.some  peace  —  to  forget  the  cold,  the 
hunger,  the  anguish  of  deportation. 
They’ve  suffered  too  much  at  the 
hands  of  history  not  to  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  one  thing  which  de¬ 
pends  solely  on  themselves:  tbeirper- 
sonal  history.” 

Like  VIbeke  Lokkeberg  —  the 


Norwegian  actress- writer-director 
whose  semiautobiograpftical  film 
"Kamilla”  shows  the  postwar  disinte¬ 
gration  of  a  marriage  through  the 
daughter’s  eyes  (and  in  which  Miss 
Lokkeberg  plays  her  own  mother)  — 
Miss  Kurys  explores  with  sympathy 
the  painful  choices  made  by  her  par¬ 
ents. 

The  director  felt  “a  bizarre  blend  of 
emotions”  in  filming  her  mother's, 
story.  She  showed  her  the  script, 
"needing  her  agreement  or  authori¬ 
zation,”  Miss  Kurys  recalled.  "My 
mother  liked  it,  without  completely. 


broadcasts  of  the  era.  “The  50’sware 
.  a  fimny  period;  afawhifehenusfy  gray 
— becausetoe  warwash’tfarawsfy— :: 
and .  Technicoknv  Most  of .  ray  .crew 
was  around  my  age,  aiHi  we  all  haver 
the  Same  kinds  of  memories  Hke  « 
particular  greenvelour/' Shesaitfex- 
.  cRedfy.  "I’m  manic  abomdetails,. 
and  it  was  extraoidinary  how  the  cos¬ 
tume  designer  would  bring  me  the 
eraet  dress  l  wanted!  Tbeperfunues 
.  surged  back.”  ' 

In  describing  her  Froustian  search 
fbr  lost  colors,  smells,  and  sounds;  ; 
Miss  Kurys  acknowledged  that  each'. 


‘What  interests  me  most  in  this  work,’ 
the  French  filmmaker  says,  ‘is  writing 
dialogue.  To  live,  I  need  for  it  to  talk.’ 


recognizing  herself  in  it.  Even  in  a 
true  story,  one  never  recognizes  one¬ 
self.  My  father  saw  the  film  when  it 
opened:  be  was  stunned  and  emerged 
in  tears.  Of  coarse  I  was  afraid  of 
hurting  them.  But  that  didn’t  bother 
’  me  so  much  because  I  try  to  show  that 
nobody's  guilty.  Thai’s  how  things 
were,”  she  said  simply. 

Miss  Kurys  also  refrained  from 
showing  the  degree  of  sensuality  that 
may  have  characterized  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Lena  and  Madeleine.  "I 
don’t  show  more  because  I  don’t 
know,’’  she  confessed.  “This  relation¬ 
ship  always  troubled  me  and  I  never 
understood  ft.  I  admired  them.  They 
didn’t  live  together,  they  weren't  at¬ 
tracted  to  other  women,  and  they  al¬ 
ways  searched  for  Mr.  Right 

“Theirs  was  an  exceptional  rela¬ 
tionship,  more  a  question  of  sensual¬ 
ity,  tenderness,  and  profound  inti¬ 
macy  than  sex.  If  Madeleine  bad  been 
a  man,  they  would  have,  gone  off  to¬ 
gether.  Bat  I  never  really  felt  they 
were  lesbians.” 

The  filmmaker  did  a  great  deal  of. 
research  to  recreate  conventions  of 
the  50’s,  immersing  herself  in  news¬ 
papers,  films,  newsreels  and  radio 


accessory  was  like  a  nbadeleirie,  uu- 
locking  sensorial  -  memories  :  “Isa¬ 
belle,  Miou-Miou  and  I  werefike  little 
girls,  thrilled  by the  accessories.” 
Miss  Huppert  agreed  that  '*Ehtre 
Nous”  evoked  her  first  memories, 
'the  50's  —  the  lipstick;  stockings 
with  seams,  rice  powder,  and  Softs  de 
Paris  perfume.  It  brotight  back  the 
atmospbexeof  the  room  I  shared  with 
my  sisters.  And  my  earliest  memory 
of  a  woman  in  her  30%  wearing  a 
tight  skirt  and  fur  coat,  is  of  my  moth¬ 
er:  in  playing  the  rede,  I  rediscovered 
her.”  ;  •/ "-V  ; 

Although  Miss  Khrys  did  hot  write 
the  parts  directly  for  these  actresses'; 
and  was  afraid  of  choosing  perform¬ 
ers  “whose  image  precedes  the  char- 
acter,”  casting  the  film,  was  com- . 
paratively  easy.  She  was  drawn  to _ 
Miss  Huppert  for  her  “Eastern  qual¬ 
ity  —  in  physique  and  behavior  — 
maybe  because  her  father  is  from 
Hungary,”  Miss  Kurys  addecL  % .  • 


Annette  Insdorf, ;  an  associate/ pro-- 
fessor  at  Columbia  and.  Yale,  Is  the 
author  of  “Indelible  Shadows:  FUm 
and  the  Holocaust.” 


■  J  V  .•  «.  •  ■  .  :v  -■ 


.  V  :-i  r 


However  you  pronounce  As  wcVe  grown  from  Israefs  major  bank  into 

«  ‘  ■  a  worldwide  bank,  more  and  more  businessmen 

our  name,  we  re  the  bank 

tn  talk  tn  ahsuit  « Ideally  positioned  to  support  their  export  V 

Ml  Utlfk  IU  aUUUl  and  import  links  with  IsraeL  They  imnwAnt 

trade  with  Israel.  of  Israel's  industry,  agriculture^rrice^a^t^??”11 

from  oranges  to  sophisticated  electronics.- l.  -  '  V  v  - : 
Tbey\e  learned  how  $22.3.  billion  in  assets  — -v. 

provides  resources  for  innovative  trade-  ■-./  ^ 

packages.  And  they’re  finding,  in  360.  banking  •.  ^ 

offices  in  14  countries,  specialists  who  can  '  •  ■ 

streamline  documentation  and  facilitate  -  . 

exchange  transactions.  Bank  Hapoalim,  one  of,  ' 
the  worid*s  100  leading  banks,  integrating  ■: 

international  facilities  with  a  very  personalized  -  *  n:  * 

,  approach  to  trade  with  IsraeL 


And  that’s  something  to  talk  about. 

Bank  Hapoallm;, 

Head  Office:  50  Rotfaednkl  BhxL, 65124 Trf  Avi*.  fcad.  Td: (Q3)fi28Uf  \'V 
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3  CALL  Grcvfllc’  Janner  QC,  MP 
[nan  of  many  partsiMo  do  him  an 
justice.  For  it  is  to  usc  a  stock 
jrase  for  a  man  whoso  parts  are  so-, 
any  and  varied  that  he'  defies- 
preotyping.  ;  -■'.■.*••.?• 

Rather,  heshould  be  descried  as 
.  institution,  a  cottage-industry,  a 
Iwerhouse  of  political  invotoe- 
ent,  J  ewish leadership,  legal  learn-, 
g,  popular  prose/  polished 
Btoric  and  —  .always  —  chirpy  .. 
,'eerfuTness.-  ■  -•  -  ;  . 

Spending  an  hour  with  him  during 
recent  hectic  fhreerday  visit  to . 
rusalem,  one  could  not  but  think, 
{fute  gesbgt".—  that  our-back- 
nch  Members  of  Knesset  should 
.'so  bountifully  endowed  with  in- 
ilectaal  accomplishments  and 
cial  warittth;  ■  .  .  f 

To  be  fair  and  frank.  Tanner  was 
eaking  —  at  The  Jerusalem  Post's  . 
press  request.  —  about -a  subject 
I  which  he  particularly  sparkle 
mself.  But  having-  mentally 
gistered  that  caveat,  one  could 
st  listen  and  enjoy.  He  makes  such 
od  listening-to.  'V. 

Like  his  late  father  before  him 
ord  Barnett  Janner),  he  sits  in  the : 
Mimons  as  the  LaJjqfr  member! . 
r.  Leicester  West.  Like  his  father,  ' 
o,  he  is  president  of  the  Board  of . 
epuUes  of  British  Jews.  He  is  a; 
ueen’s  Counsel  (a .  senior  .  trial- 
rnrt  lawyer);  an  Authority  ,on- 
bour  law,  a  prolific  author  wit$45  f 
ioks  to  his  name  over  the  past  two- : 
-cades.  One. of  them-,  he  says,  Jm- 
r’s  Complete  _  Speechmaker,  is-  a 
tst-seller.. 


■  By  DAVfl)  LANDAU 
.  Fost;  Diplomatic  Correspondent 


He:  cbnsidexs  himself  “a.  human 
bridge,  between  Britain  and  Israel.” 
At  ;the  same  time,  he  says,  he  is 
“better  known  than  any  other  MP 
in  the -Asian,  community  and  ‘writes 
regular. weekly  columns  in-the  Asian- 
(that  is,  Indian)  press  in  Britain.  He 
.  kalsp-afrequent  contributor  to  the 
national:  press,  and  was  formerly  a 
regular  on  the  pages  of  The  Post, 
too;  .  ..."  " 

LEICESTER  ; WEST,  has  been 
represented  in  .Westminster  by  the 
Janfler  family  for  the  past  38  years. 
Gravities  sou,  Daniel,  26,  •  stood 
(unsuccessfully)  for  the  .  neighbour¬ 
ing  constituency  of  Bosworth  in  the 
last  election  —-so  the  link  between 
Leicester  oid.tbe  Janners^eems  as¬ 
sured  well  .into  the  21st  -century. 
(Daniel,  is  .  also  a  member  of  ^the 
Board  of  Deputies,  representing  the; 
2(K1  Jews  of -Stoke-on-Trent.)-- 
But  .  (here  -  is  no  nepotism  .  here, 
nor  any  vestige  or  the  .^pocket 
.bOEpujtjt”-  system,  of  yesteryear.  : 
Leicester  West  is  in  ho',  one's 
pocket:..- Jan  neF’s  -  majority  was- 
.shaved  down  to  an  uncomfortable. 
LOOQ  in  the  last  .election, 

Still,  tip'  notes,'  “Pm'  the  only 
-Labour  MP  out  of  nine  constituen- 
cios.  in.  the;  ..County  ..  of 
Lticeiaershne.”  The  Tory  landslide 
swept  die  rest  away.  He  puts  his 
own  .  survival-  down  to  persistent 


hard  work.  “I  go  to  every  school  in 
Che  constituency  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  every  factory,  every  dub. 
Everyone  knows  me  by  sighL” 

Living  in  London,  he  gives  one 
day  a  week  to  his  constituency, 
-more  during  parliamentary  races* 
/  ses,  less  when  the  House  is  sitting. 

WHAT  DO  his  constituents  —  all 
gentile,  with  a  large  minority  of 
Uganda  Asians  —  think  of  his  time- 
consuming,  high-profile  involve¬ 
ment  in  Anglo-Jewish  affairs?  Jan¬ 
ner  quotes  Ins  former  agent.  George 
Billington,  who  is  currently 
Leicester's  Lord  Mayor.  “We 
wouldn’t  respect  you  if  you  didn’t 
look  after  your  Jews.” 

He  hit  it  off  early  with  the  local 
Indians  (mainly  people  driven  out  of 
.  Uganda  by  Idi  Amin),  he  recalls, 
when  one  of  them  called  out  at  a 
meeting:  “What  do  you  know  about 
racism?”  “I  had  half  of  my  family 
wiped  out  because  of  it,”  Janner 
-  flashed  back. 

He  reckons  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
Asians  in  his  constituency  vole  for 
him.  They  are  industrious,  go-ahead 
people,  anxious  to  make  a  better  life 
for  their  children  in  Britain.  “I  find 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  their 
problems.”  Janner  says.  My  grand¬ 
father  on  my  mother’s  side  was  a 
peddlar  and  became  a  wealthy  man. 
My  father  worked  his  way  up... 
There's  nothing  new  in  this.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they're 
brown.” 

His  involvement  with  the  Asian 
community  in  Britain  have  made 


British  MP  Grcvffle  Janner 

him  a  frequent  visitor  to  India  and 
he  has  developed,  he  says,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  with  Indira  Ghandi. 

His  role  as  Anglo-Jewry's  senior 
lay  leader  and  as  a  prominent 
Zionist  is  complicated,  he  says,  by 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  Labour  MP 
during  a  time  of  Tory  rule,  and  of 
his  being  personally  closer  to  the 
opposition  than  to  the  government 
of  the  day  in  Israel,  too.  In  Parlia- 
'  ment  he  is  “regarded  as  at  one  with 
the  policy  of  any  Israeli 
Government.” 

The  British  community's  recent 
great  success,  for  which  he  lakes 
some  of  the  credit,  “was  that  we 
didn't  split  during  the  Lebanon  war. 
We  have  retained  half  a  million 
British  Jews  reasonably  united 
through  very  difficult  times  in¬ 
deed.” 

In  the  U.S.,  he  notes,  there  were 
denunciations  of  Israel  and  public 
recriminations  from  Jewish  leaders. 
“I  think  if  you  have  criticism  —  you 
should  voice  it  in  Israel,”  to  policy- 
makers  and  to  the  public  here. 


The  need  for  a  sporting  chance 


ACCABl  Tel  Aviv’s  basketball, 
ub  recently  paid  a  reported 
6,000  to  hire:  American  profes- 
jnal  Joel  Kramer  for  a  season, 
rdly  used  him,  and  'then'  ter-: 
inaied  his  contract  halfway 
rough  the  season.;  This  is  one  of. 
veral  aspects  of  Israeli  basketball 
at  greatly  distress  B31  Wiener,  a 
tired  American,  school*  basketball 
•ach  and  a  great  lover  of  both 
rael  and  sport.  Wiener,”  now 
duced  to  playing  only" 'tennis, 
iich  he  does  with  great  guile, 
ends  several  months  of  each  year 
Israel.  ' 

“I  was  naturally  very  interested  in 
lat  was  being  done  about 
aching  boys  and  girls  at  school 
'el,”  he  says,  “and  I  found  thdt 
:re  are  some  excellent  program-  - 
:s,  parti cu  lariy  .for '  th  e  hoys,  but 
at  these  have  been  greatly 
iuced  because,, <>f.  the  Gnaricfaf 
inch.  ■  •*;.  ; 

“As  a  result,  there  is  practically  . 
coaching  programme  for  girls, 
d  Ihe  programme  for  boys  has. 
en  drastically  curtailed;  It  bothers 
:  that,  at  the  same  time  as  I  am 
d  of  these  cuts,  I  read  that., there  1 . 
i  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol-  ’ 
s  available  to  hire  American 
xyers  —  most  of  them  not,  even' 
ws  —  on  contract.  Then  there 
is  that  shocking- business,  bf  the 
sketbal!  marriages. ’of  cop-  * 
nience:  this  show&4o  What  extent- ; 
raeli  clubs  will  go  to  hire 
nericans.”  ■.  .  ..  , 

I  explain  to- Wiener  that  the  ob- 
:tive  in  hiring  the  Americans  Is  to 
ise  the  standard  of- israel's-.  chib 
uns  to  that  of  European  dubs;  s> : 
at  we  can  compete  on  equal  term® 

European  competitions.  It  is 
Sieved  that  competing  against  the  / 
mericans  and  playing  with  them 

II  raise  the  standard  of  the  Israeli  - 

ayers,  and  that  seeing  the  exploits.  " 
the  Americans  in 'action  wll  in- 
ire  young  Israelis  to  learn  from 
em  by  imitation.”  :  ;  -  -  ‘ 


By  PHILIP -GILLON/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


•  .  .  .  ..I  ■-  .. 

Coach  Bin  Wiener  (whose  photo  in¬ 
advertently  appeared  in  Friday's 

Post):', ; '  >• 

“CERTAINLY.^  Wiener  answers, 
"‘I  -.  understand  ■  alL  that  very  wel  I . 
When  I  went  to  watch  one-match  in  - 
-Israel,. .an  -  American  player 
recognized  me  and  came  over  to 
speak  to  me  aVthe  end  .  of  the  game; 
W&  discussed  this-  question  of  the 
‘mercenaries.*  He.  said  exactly  what 
you  have  just  said. -He  pointed  out 
that  all  Western  European  teams 
hire  Am.er'cans;  :so  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  Israeli  chibs  to  hold 
their  own  against  European  sides 
without  the  Americans.  According 
to  -Jus.  estimate,  if  the  .hired  players 
were -eliminated,  the  standard  here 
would  be  well  below  that  of  Europe. 
He'  reckoned  that  the  standard, 
even  with  this  Americans,  was  about 
college .  level,  I  agree  with  him. 

.  “He: also  maintained,  as  you  sug- 
gest,  that  the  standard  of  the  Israelis 
.playing  in  the  National  League' had 


risen,  and  was  rising,  because  of  the 
Americans.  And  he  had  a  further 
argument  in  favour  of  the  system: 
he  said  that  basketball  as  a  sport 
had  soared  in  the  public  esteem, 
because  they  watched  the  achieve- 
-ments  of  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  on 
television:  this  should  draw  thou¬ 
sands  of  kids  to  the  game. 

.  .  “All  this  is  fine  and  dandy,  and  I 
agree  with  every  word  of  it  — 
provided  the  system  is'  combined 
with  building  a  basketball  in¬ 
frastructure.  And  that's  where  I 
think  Israel  is  falling  down,  if  I  may 
say  so.  though  I'm  not  an  Israeli.  If 
there's  money  to  hire  players  and 
coaches  for  National  League  and 
second  division  teams,  there  should 
also  be  money  to  hire  large  numbers 
of  good  American  coaches  for  the 
schools. 

“When  all's  said  and  done,  that’s 
where  the  future  of  your  basketball 
must  lie:  at  school  level.  “You’ve 
got  to  have  facilities  and  really 
good  coaches  for  thousands  of  kids, 
or  you  have  the  apex  of  a  pyramid 
without  any  base.” 

WIENER,  a  very  Orthodox  Jew, 
was  coach  for  21  years  of  the 
Hebrew  Institute  on  Long  Island, 
and  then  for  13  years  at  the  Hebrew 
Academy  of  the  Five  Towns  and 
Rockaway  based  in  Cedarhursl. 
Long  Island,  which  absorbed  the  in?-' 
stitule.  In.  his  youth  he  played  col¬ 
lege  basketball  and  semi-pro 
baseball.  .  . 

*‘My  greatest  love  was  baseball,” 
he  recalls.  “It  was  my  dream  to. 
become  the  Jewish  Christy 
Mathewson.  Christy  was  a  very 
religious  Christian,  and  he  refused 
to  play  on  Sundays:  he  was  so  great 
.  a  pitcher  that  the  New  York  Giants 
organized  their  team  so  that  he  was 
never  called  on  to  play  on  a  Sunday. 


Just  imagine.  I  used  to  think,  being 
so  good  that  they  would  adjust  to 
my  not  playing  on  Saturdays!  Un¬ 
fortunately.  I  was  no  Christy 
Mathewson.” 

Wiener  spoke  to  several  people 
involved  in  the  organization  of 
junior  basketball,  and  found  them 
all  able  and  very  dedicated.  But 
their  hands  were  lied  by  the 
economic  problems. 

“1  have  no  doubt  that  the  kids 
have  the  natural  ability,  but  how  are 
they  going  to  develop  it  to  the  full  if 
they  are  not  coached  when  they  are 
young? 

“The  strange  thing  is  that  Israel 
has  the  perfect  example  of  how 
things  should  be  done  in  the  Israel 
Tennis  Centres.  These  are  better 
than  anything  1  have  seen  anywhere 
in  America.  Here  you  get  the  con¬ 
centration  on  teaching  tennis  to 
thousands  of  youngsters,  not  on 
producing  a  handful  of  champions. 
Great  players  and  coaches  from 
America,  like  Dick  Savitl,  have 
taught  Israeli  coaches.  You  have  a 
great  coaching  system  as  well  as 
remarkable  facilities. 

“Why.  can't  you  have  the  same 
type  of  thing  for  basketball?” 

HE  SHAKES  his  head  mournfully. 
“An  aspect  of  Israeli  sport  that  par¬ 
ticularly  distresses  me  is  the  lack  of 
interest  of  Orthodox  boys  and  girls 
in  any  form  or  athletic  endeavour. 
None  of  the  Orthodox  girls  play  any 
games  at  all:  many  boys  don't.  The 
attitude  reminds  me  of  the  days 
when  Jews  first  came  to  America, 
and  the  parents  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  kids  wanted  to  play 
.baseball  instead  of  studying  all  the 
time.  1  think  that  it’s  unhealthy.” 

Despite  all  the  coaching  they  get, 
Jews  do  not  seem  to  be  coming  to 
the  top  in  American  sport,  except  in 
tennis.  There’s  no  great  American 
Jewish  basketball  player. 

“I  don't  say  that  Israel  should  aim 
-Jt  producing  world  champions.  But 
it  should  be  getting  thousands 
and  thousands  of  kids  onto  the  play¬ 
ing  fields  and  basketball  courts,  just 
os  they  are  going  on  to  the  tennis 
courts.” 


What  do  the  present  trends  and  developments  hold  for  the  future  of  Israel?  For 
the  first.time  m  Jerusalem,  VIEWPOINT ’  (in  English) 

^984—: 

with  M eir  Shitrit  M K  ( LikudLTam ar  f Eshel  MK  ( Labour) 
and  Ari  Rath,  Editor,  the  Jerusalem  Post. 

Monday.  Feb.  6-  1984  at  B  p'.m.j  tho  Jerusalem  Plaza  Hotel. 

King  George  St..  Jerusalem. 

Tickets  available  at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Admission  includes  coffee  and  cake:  IS  500: 
for  AACI  members’  IS  350  (members.’ please  pick  up  your  tickets  at  AACI. 
Moadon  HaOleh,  9'AlkalaiL 

Presented  by  The  Jerusalem  Post.  AACI  Jerusalem  Region  and  the  Jerusalem  Plaza  Hotel. 


fcS  STRICTLY 


Pfr  AMERICAN 
tr  meat  service 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  —  . 
Jerusalem  —  Beersheba 
areas. 

Prices  include  delivery. 

*  Weekly  Special 
Noodle  Kugel 

(to  serve  81 

Regular  Price;  IS  495  per  tray 

Special  Price: 

IS  375  per  tray 

*  With  10  kg-  order  of  beef  I 
Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
RabovoL 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D-  Sihreistein 
Phone  or  write: 

7  Rahov  Hagra,  REHOVOT. 

TeL  054-76345  _  _ 

JERUSALEM:  Tel.  02-862844 
PETAH  TIKVA:  Tel.  03-9221139 
BEERSHEBA:  Tel :  057-4 1 6538 , 
057-37072 


DOGMOR  DOG  FOOD 

10  kg.  packs  delivered  to  your  home 
IS  1800  including  VAT 
and  free  home  delivery 
HAGAR1N 

m  03-296631.  656510.  75B353 


Watch 
out  for 
winter 


GARDENER’S  CORNER 
Walter  Frank! 


IT  HAS  BEEN  a  very  unusual 
winter  with  no  frost  or  snow  (except 
in  the  very  high  regions)  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  rain.  While  this  may  prove 
catastrophic  for  field  crops  and  a 
burden  to  orchard  owners,  the 
amateur  gardener  benefited  from 
many  opportunities  to  work  out¬ 
doors  in  mild  weather. 

I  can’t  remember  such  a  dry 
November  and  December  in  this 
country;  we  may  be  experiencing 
what  people  call  a  “delayed 
winter.”  which  could  mean  night 
frosts  and  snow  in  March  and  April. 
We  should  not  abandon  winter 
precautions,  like  wind-breaks,  sink¬ 
ings  and  mulching.  That  doesn't 
mean,  however,  that  we  shouldn’t 
go  ahead  with  preparations  for  spr¬ 
ing  and  summer,  weather  permit¬ 
ting.  February  can  be  an  active 
month  for  gardeners  everywhere  in 
the  country.  This  column  will  deal 
with  a  few  of  many  work  pos¬ 
sibilities.  starting  with  the  queen  of 
all  flowers,  the  rose. 

Rose  pruning  should  be  done  just 
before  the  buds  break.  Use  sharp 
pruning  shears  to  cut  back  branches 
to  within  I  cm.  of  an  outside  bud,  so 
that  the  new  growth  will  develop 
outward  and  not  grow  into  the 
centre  of  the  bush.  A  certain 
amount  of  pruning  is  necessary  of 
proper  maintenance  of  all  roses. 
FirsL.  cut  away  all  dead  wood.  All 
the  weaker-growing  twigs  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  and  many  of  the 
smaller  side-branches  should  be  cut 
away. 

Large-flowered  climbers  need  lit¬ 
tle  pruning  for  better  shape  and  all 
of  their  remaining  stems  should  be 
tied  firmly  to  their  support.  Only 
cuttings  from  climbing  roses  may  be 
used  for  propagation.  Insert  them 
into  a  peat-vermiculite  (50:50) 
medium  for  tooting  and  keep  moist. 
Often  these  newly  rooted  climbing 
roses  will  bloom  during  their  first 
summer.  This  is  a  real  bonus,  as  a 
single  rose  bush  at  a  nursery  costs 
between  IS  100  to  IS  1 50. 

Polyanthas  need  only  snipping  to 
tidy  them.  For  this,  you  may  use  a 
hedge-cutting  scissors. 

Rose-cultivating.  To  keep  the  soil 
from  drying  out  too  rapidly,  or  from 
becoming  infested  with  weeds  and 
too  compacted,  begin  cultivating 
(hoeing)  early  in  the  year  and  hoe 
periodically  throughout  the  season. 
Don’t  underestimate  hoeing  I  It's  no 
less  important  than  watering.  When 
I  was  a  student  at  the  Kadourie 
Agriculture  School,  our  teacher  had 
us  cultivate  10  rose  bushes  and 
leave  another  10  uncultivated.  After 
a  few  months,  the  difference  in 
health  and  growth  was  like  night 
and  day  —  the  cultivated  ones  were 
dramatically  more  vigorous.  A  hoc 
( ma’ader )  and  a  two-teeth  cultivator 
(doo-shenl  are  the  most  common 
tools  for  this  job. 

Rose  feeding.  Since  the  sap  will 
stream  vehemently  to  the  tops  of  all 
branches  after  pruning,  and 
produce  new,  bordeaux-coloured 
foliage,  a  regular  feeding  is 
obligatory.  Every  kind  of  plant  food 
will  give  good  results;  when 
provided  fortnightly  in  small 
measures  choose  either  organic 
food  fguano.  bone-meal,  cow  or 


chicken  manure  compost)  or  a 
chemical  nutrient  (“20-20-20." 
superphosphate  or  osmocote). 

Mulching.  A  4-5  cm.  thick  layer 
of  peat-moss,  dry  leaves,  pine  nee¬ 
dles,  saw  dust,  wood  shavings  or 
similar  material  should  be  placed  in 
shallow  trenches  around  rose 
bushes.  This  will  hinder  weed- 
growinq  and  preserve  moisture. 

Watering.  Since  plants  can’t  use 
food  that  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  solu¬ 
tion,  they  .can’t  thrive  and  bloom 
without  wetting  the  foliage.  Dripp¬ 
ing  pipes,  arranged  around  each 
bush  or  along  rows  of  roses  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  device. 

For  roses  near  a  lawn  or 
flowerbeds,  which  are  thus  fre¬ 
quently  watered  by  sprinklers,  and 
whose  foliage  is  not.  counteract  the 
danger  by  frequent  spraying  or 
dusting  with  fungicides. 

Prevention  of  pests.  Attract  birds 
to  your  garden.  The  insect- 
destroying  activities  of  birds  con¬ 
tinue  even  in  winter.  Just  now,  in 
February,  they  feed  on  hibernating 
pests,  their  eggs  and  larvae  hiding  in 
crevices  of  bark,  pine  cones  or 
curled  leaves.  Because  of  the 
general  benefits  of  having  birds  in 
the  garden,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put 
up  a  feeding  station.  This  may  be  as 
simple  as  small  plates  filled  with 
mixed  grains  in  winter.  In  spring, 
put  nest  building  material  (chicken 
feathers,  yarn,  shavings,  hay,  small 
twigs,  etc.)  in  the  station.  For  sum¬ 
mer  put  out  a  small  shallow  con¬ 
tainer  of  tap  water  for  bathing  and 
drinking.  Be  sure  to  check  it 
regularly  against  evaporation. 

There  is  a  natural  way  to  fight 
aphids.  Sow  nasturtium  (kova 
hanazeer )  seed  just  now,  in  early 
February,  between  rose  beds. 
Another  help  is  to  collect  lady  bird 
beetles,  which  are  appearing 
everywhere  in  gardens  and  fields 
and  introduce  them  into  your  gar¬ 
den,  especially  on  to  rose  bushes. 

Pratlcal  advice  on  pruning, 
cultivating  roses  and  all  other  ac¬ 
tivities  connected  with  rose  culture 
will  be  given  by  Amos  Rosenthal, 
director  of  the  Maurice  Wohl 
Rosarium  (near  the  Knesset), 
throughout  February.  He  will  give  a 
Jeacture-demonstration  every  Sun¬ 
day  of  the  month  at  10  a.m.  and 
evciy  Wednesday  at  3  p.m.  Don’t 
forget  to  bring  a  pair  of  secateurs 
and  protective  gloves  with  you.  In 


—  — —  Cut  out  and  return  immediately  1 


case  of  bad  weather,  the  practical 
work  advice  will  be  postponed  to 
the  same  day  in  the  following  week. 

Vegetables.  February  is  the  month 
to  prepare  seedlings  for  summer 
vegetables.  (And  you  can  do  this 
even  if  your  “garden”  is  but  a  few 
containers.)  The  greengrocer 
should  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
discarded  dried  foam  boxes  with 
drainage  holes.  Fill  them  with  equal 
parts  of  well-mixed  soil,  sand  and 
compost.  Vermiculite  may  be  used 
instead  of  sound.  Buy  seeds  packets 
of  tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplant 
and  sow  thinly  in  rills  1  cm.  deep. 
Press  the  soil  down  afterwards  with 
the  flat  of  your  hand  and  water 
carefully  with  a  small  watering  can 
with  a  rosette. 

Place  the  boxes  where  they  will 
receive  full  light  and  keep  the 
medium  always  slightly  moist. 
Cover  with  glass  or  plastic  at  night 
and  during  bad  weather.  Seeds 
should  germinate  after  2-4  weeks. 
When  the  seedlings  have  2-3  pairs  of 
real  leaves,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  beds  or  con¬ 
tainers. 

Last  season  I  grew  my  summer 
vegetables  in  containers  (mostly  dis¬ 
carded  pickle  tins)  and  in  spite  of 
very  limited  sunshine,  I  got  relative¬ 
ly  large  crops  especially  of  peppers 
and  tomatoes.  Containerized  plants 
have  the  advantage  that  you  can 
move  them  about  for  maximum  sun 
or  decoration. 

A  special  achievement  were  my 
cherry  tomatoes.  1  grew  them  in 
hanging  baskets  and  they  cascaded 
down  in  delicious  beauty.  They 
fruited  for  about  5H  months! 

Prepare  more  seed  boxes  (you 
may  use  also  bigger  flower  pots  or 
any  kind  of  balcony  containers  for 
this)  in  the  same  way  and  sow  again 
every  3-4  weeks  until  April.  This 
method  will  provide  you  with  seedl¬ 
ings  from  March  until  June  and  with 
harvests  of  home-grown  vegetables 
from  early  summer  until  winter. 

Prepare  additional  vegetable  beds 
or  big  containers  for  additional 
summer  vegetables  such  as 
cucumbers,  marrows,  sweet  melons, 
lettuce,  New  Zealand  spinach  and 
kohlrabi.  But  these  should  not  be 
planted  before  late  March. 

Beans,  sweet  com,  okra  (bamia), 
peanuts  and  sunflowers  —  all 
planted  in  April  or  May  —  will  com¬ 
plete  our  edibles  programme  for 
summer. 


Public  Committee  for  "FLATS  FOR  RENT",  P.O.B.  6707,  Jerusalem  91066 

YOUNG  COUPLES,  DEMOBILIZED  SOLDIERS, 
and  NEW  IMMIGRANTS  DEMAND 
THE  FOLLOWING  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT: 

LET  US  HAVE  RENTED  FLATS,  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

We.  the  undeisigned.  demand  that  the  Government  of  Israel  immediately  adopts  the  concept  of  rented  flats  as  a  solution  to 

the  intolerable  housing  situation. 

*  A  roof  over  one's  head  is  inaccessible  to  young  couples  in  Israel.  Flat  prices  are  sky-high,  and  mortgages  and  the 
conditions  of  payment  do  not  meet  demand 

*  The  housing  problem  does  not  consider  demobilized  soldiers,  prevents  young  couples  from  marrying  and  setting  up  a 
family,  promotes  emigration  from  Israel  and  prevents  immigration  to  Israel. 

*  Only  rented  apartments  at  reasonable  prices,  no  higher  than  10-15%  of  the  average  national  salary,  can  solve  this 
.  problem. 

*  This  nonon  can  be  implemented  60%  of  the  price  of  flats  compnses  tanas  and  land.  If  the  government  wouM  allor 

national  land  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  not  impose  such  heavy  taxes  on  its  citizens'  most  basic  need,  it  would  be 
possible  to  build  apartment  houses  with  reasonable  returns  fpr  the  investor  and  at  reasonable  monthly  rentals  for  the 
tenants.  { 

At  me  same  time,  the  government  would  gam  by  not  having  to  subsidize  mortgages,  nor  chennef  funds  to  all  the  factors 
involved 

This  is  the  only  solution  to  the  housing  crisis,  s  customary  practice  the  world  over.  II  you  ere  affected  by  the  present  situation. 

if  you  ere  a  partner  to  this  struggle,  sign  this  petition. 


Occupation; 


and  send  to:  “Flats  for  Rent."  P.O.B.  6707.  Jerusalem  91066 


.  Every  Sunday-Tuesday-Thursday-Friday 

Athens  •RomeeNew  Yprk 

Departure  06.30 

and  Daily  Direct  Service  to 

Boston*New  York*Los  Angeles  *San  Francisco 

-  .  Departure  07. 10 

: .  V.  . .  :  .  TWA  also  flies  to  over  50  cities  throughout'  the  USA 


You’re  going  to  like  us 


m 
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mfl  air-taxi  service  from 
Aiaxot  to  use  Westwind  jets 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  A  group  of  financiers 
headed  hy  the  Sherover  family  has 
applied  for  a  permit  to  operate  a 
lu:iur\  a:Maxi  service  between 
Israel  and  Europe.  The  new  line 
would  like  to  start  flying  in  May, 
YuvjI  Verushalmi,  the  general 
manager  of  Orange  Tours  (the  com¬ 
pany  involved  in  the  venture)  told 
The  Jerusalem  Past. 

Gila  Sherover  submitted  the 
pian:;  to  Transport  Minister  Haim 
Corfu  and  an  official  statement  is¬ 
sued  yesterday  quoted  the  minister 
as  supporting  the  scheme.  However, 
the  would-be  airline,  tentatively 
named  Tapuz  Air,  has  to  present  ad¬ 
ditional  data  to  win  the  hard-to-get 
operator's  licence. 

Yerushalmi  told  The  Post  that  the 
company  plans  to  obtain  Westwind 
twin  engine  executive  jets 
produced  by  the  Israel  Aircraft  In¬ 
dustries.  The  planes  have  been 
produced  for  some  years.  The  plan 
is  to  start  operating  two  planes  — 
the  minimum  required  for  the 
government  permit.  Former  Air 
Force  and  El  A!  pilots  are  to  fly  the 
West  winds. 

The  operators  intend  to  offer 
travelling  business  executives  on¬ 
board  secretarial  services  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  telephones  and  telex.  The 


planes  would  also  be  available  for 
parties  of  eight  to  ten  people  flying 
to  a  particular  European  destination 
—  to  attend  a  wedding,  for  instance. 

The  company  intends  to  set  up  its 
base  at  the  Atarot  airport,  north  of 
Jerusalem.  That  would  free  it  from 
government  restrictions  on  charter 
flights  and  enable  it  to  fly  to  El  Al 
destinations  in  Europe.  Charter 
(lights  starting  from  Ben-Gurion 
airport  may  not  land  within  150km. 
of  any  European  airport  used  by  a 
scheduled  airline  calling  at  B-G  Air¬ 
port. 

Foreign  governments  have 
refused  to  permit  direct  flights  to 
the  Jerusalem  airport  because  it  is 
in  "occupied  territory.”  The 
procedure  followed  by  other  air¬ 
lines  —  Arkia  for  example  —  is  for 
planes  to  land  at  Ben-Gurion 
before  taking  off  for  Europe  and 
upon  arriving  in  Israel.  Then  the 
Ben-Gurion -A tarot  leg  becomes  a 
domestic  flight.  Yerushalmi  said 
that  if  necessary  his  company  would 
follow  that  procedure  too. 

The  expected  investment  will  be 
shared  by  Israelis  and  foreigners. 
The  Sherover  family  —  which  has 
donated  the  Jerusalem  Theatre  — 
has  its  financial  assets  mainly  in 
Venezuela,  but  Yerushalmi  would 
not  identify  the  other  backers  or  the 
total  investment  involved. 


The  elegant  Westwind  executive  jet  made  by  Israel  Aircraft  Industries 

Customs  price  Zahle  arak  out  of  market 

_  . . . _ f  ....  _l _ 


Brazil  signs  $27.5  billion 
international  rescue  package 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  Israel’s  imports  from 
Lebanon,  in  constrast  to  its  brisk  ex¬ 
port  trade  to  that  country,  are  dry¬ 
ing  up.  The  Jerusalem  Post  has 
learned.  Security  considerations, 
high  customs  duties  and  a  cumber¬ 
some  bureaucracy  on  this  side  of 
the  border,  are  cited  for  the  failure 
to  keep  imports  going. 

While  the  Lebanese  are  buying 
Israeli  products  at  the  rate  of  about 
S3  million  a  month,  according  to  of¬ 
ficial  figures,  there  have  been  only 
two  imports  from  that  country, 
scrap  metal  and  the  famed  arak  li¬ 
queur  from  Zahle,  in  the  northern 
Bekaa. 

Yosef  Keren,  the  director  of  the 
Halum  Company,  which  purchases 
scrap  for  the  Acre  Steel  City  plant, 
told  The  Post  that  last  year  his  firm 
imported  4,000  tons  of  scrap,  worth 
S 200.000  from  Lebanon.  This  was 


about  four  per  cent  of  the  plant’s 
annual  requirements.  He  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  these  imports  to  fall  off  and 
eventually  stop  altogether. 

Yoram  Katz,  of  the  Danot  Com¬ 
pany’s  Middle  East  Trading  sub¬ 
sidiary,  which  imported  12,000  bot¬ 
tles  of  the  Zahlawi  Arak  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  said  his  firm  had  no  plans  for 
further  orders.  He  said  the  customs 
authorities  had  imposed  a  400  per 
cent  duty  on  the  liqueur  and 
together  with  the  bureaucracy  and 
other  expenses,  the  halflitre  bottles, 
costing  Sl.50  each  in  Zahle,  were  up 
to  IS  1,100  each  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  shops  in  Israel.  This 
priced  them  out  of  the  market  for 
all  but  the  most  fastidious  connois¬ 
seurs,  mainly  among  the  Arab  pop¬ 
ulation.  . 

Part  of  the  shipment  has  not  yet 
been  sold,  he  noted,  and  the  firm 
was  dropping  plans  for  repeat 
orders. 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  —  Brazil  has 
signed  a  rescue  package  worth  $27.5 
billion,  designed  to  keep  the  Third 
World's  largest  debtor  nation  sol¬ 
vent  through  1984. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  program¬ 
me,  Brazil's  second  in  less  than  a 
year,  is  a  S6.5b.  loan  being  provided 
by  over  600  banks.  It  is  the  largest 
single  credit  ever,  bankers  said. 

Citibank  senior  vice-president 
William  Rhodes,  chairman  of  a 
bankers'  advisory  committee  on 
Brazil's  finances,  acknowledged  in 
New  York  that  some  experts  had 
thought  the  new  loan  would  not  be 
fully  taken  up  by  banks. 

“The  fact-  that  we  did  so  un¬ 
derlines  the  confidence  of  the  inter¬ 
national  financial  community  in 
Brazil’s  economic  programme,'  he 
said. 

However,  bankers  in  Sao  Paulo 
said  that  while  the  package  would 
ease  the  country's  immediate  cash 
crisis,  it  would  not  solve  the  long¬ 
term  problems  stemming  from  the 
huge  foreign  debt  —  currently  more 
than  S90b.  and  expected  to’  hit’ 
SiOCb.  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Apart  from  the  56. 5b.  loan,  the 
hanks  have  postponed  repayments 


of  about  S5b.  on  debts  due  this  year, 
maintained  trade  financing  at  510b. 
and  agreed  to  maintain  $6b.  of 
deposits  at  foreign  branches  of 
Brazilian  banks. 

Friday's  signing  marked  the 
culmination  of  nearly  four  months 
of  hard  selling  by  officials  from 
Brazil  and  managing  banks. 

The  terms  of  the  loan  package, 
which  is  accompanied  by  govern¬ 
ment  credits  of  S2.5b.’  and  the 
rescheduling  of  over  S3b.  of  official 
debts,  were  thrashed  out  during  last 
September's  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  in  Washington. 

Bankers  said  in  the  final  analysis 
they  had  no  option  but  to  lend 
Brazil  more. 

The  country  has  practically  no 
foreign-currency  reserves  and  only 
enough  cash  to  pay  on  time  for  es¬ 
sentials  like  crude  oil. 

Other  bills  are  being  paid  about 
90  days  late  and  total  arrears  have 
climbed  to  at  least  S3b.,  bankers 

say. 

Bui  withput  more  bank  aid, 
Brazil  might  have  faced  defaulting 
on  its' debts,  which  would  have 
plunged  the  international  banking 
svsiem  into  crisis. 


Jerusalem  Old  City’s  Cardo  extolled 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Some  40  Israeli  travel  agents 
yesterday  toured  and  participated  in 
a  seminar  on  Jerusalem's  Jewish 
Quarter  in  an  effort  to  attract  more 
tourists  to  it. 

The  seminar,  organized  by  the 
Tourism  Ministry,  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  including  the  area  in 
regular  tours  for  both  Israelis  and 
foreign  tourists.  The  ministry 


Jerusalem  hotels  have  already 
agreed  to  lower  their  prices,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  arrange  for 
longer  stays  in  the  capital. 

Among  the  sites  stressed  was  the 
newly  opened  Cardo.  which  offers  a 
selection  of  shops  which  contrast 
sharply  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
open  market.  The  agents  noted, 
however,  that  one  problem  in  in¬ 
cluding  the  area  in  itineraries  is  the 
fact  that  shops  in  the  quarter  are 


director-general  told  the  agents  that  closed  on  Shabbat. 


Good  prospects  for  1984  world  cereal  crops 


ROME  (AP).  —  Good  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  boosted  the  prospects 
for  world  cereal  crops  in  1984,  but 
stocks  are  expected  to  fall  substan¬ 
tially,  the’LJN  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  said  Friday. 

In  its  monthly  Food  Outlook 
report,  the  UN  agency  said  if 
favourable  weather  continues, 
world  cereal  production  will 
recover  from  last  year's  low  level. 

Although  total  supplies  of  cereals 
in  1983-84  seem  adequate  at  the 


global  level,  24  countries  in  Africa 
still  face  severe  Food  shortages,  the 
FAO  report  said. 

The  report  said  1.7  million  tons  of 
food  had  been  allocated  to  the 
African  nations  and  to  other  af¬ 
fected  regions  to  stem  the  crisis. . 

WELFARE.  —  The.Jewish  Agency 
has  decided  to  invest  IS720  million 
over  the  next  two  years  in- meeting' 
the  social  welfare  needs  of  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Negev  and  Arava. 


ACROSS 

1  Cavalry  officer's  request  to 
infantry  supplying  food 
supplement  (5,  t>> 

9  When  the  money  has  been, 
the  balance  sheet  should 
look  cleao  (9) 

10  Two  Inooceats  Abroad  he 
described  (5) 

11  Presumably  uotouebabies 
from  the  start  (6) 

12  Spread  rumour  iF  somewhat 
-  annoyed  to,  5) 

13  Hose  a  drunken  son  (6} 

15  News  won’t  disturb  the 
urban  planner's  dreams  ».5, 
5) 

18  Draw  out  in  favour  of  relig¬ 
ious  propaganda  18) 

19  Snow  shoo  taken  by  kid¬ 
napped  author  at  tbe  bag¬ 
pipe  festival  <61 

21  Base  rotters  who  add  tittle 
to  one’s  standing  i.3.  5) 

23  Journal  which  was  cautious 
about  popery-  initially  ?  (3,  3> 

26  Tight?  Surely  not  in  a 
mechanical  sense  (5i 

27  Cross  put  in  grave  by 
religious  group  (91 

28  End  nap>  in  order  daily  to 
get  writing  materials  r3.  3. 


I  DOWN 

1  Challenge  the  strike  leader's 
threat  (4,  3) 

2  Spring  over  the  rest  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  family  (5) 

3  Memorable  communication 
from  the  Kremlin  t3,  6) 

4  Pronouncedly  higher  rental 
(4) 

5  A  Bloody  Mary’s  on  the 
cards  ?  (3,  5) 

6  Another  run  on  Fleet  Street 
<5) 

7  Timely  measures  first  on  the 
agenda  (7) 

8  Soldier  in  the  line  of  battle? 
(3,  2,  3) 

14  The  kindness  demanded  by 
successful  shopkeeper  when 
he  sells  up  (8) 

16  Advice  to  man  needing  drink 
when  told  he  is  pricing  him¬ 
self  out  of  work  (4,  1,  4) 

17  Row  over  one  on  dishwasher 
(SI 

18  Succeed  in  struggling  with 
a  beer-can  tab  (4,  3) 

20  Unscrupulous  dealer,  less 
audacious  when  going  around 
the  street  (7) 

22 Finish  head  down?  (3,  2) 

24  Not  dear  man  in  a  flat 
hat  (5) 

25  Where  they  teach  5/13ths 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Hoiim  Clalit.  Romema. 
5 23 1 ** I :  Balsam.  Solah  Eddin.  272315: 
Shu'af al .  Shu'jfai  Road.  810108:  Dar  Eldawu. 
Hernd’s  Cialf.  2X2058. 

Tel  A*l»:  M.*.  i  Uriel.  440552:  Kupai  Hoiim 
Mcuhcdel.  !5  Sprinizak.  2652UO. 

Petab  Tik*a:  Pinsker.  2  Pinsker.  910505. 
ISetansa:  Kupai  Hoiim  Oalii.  31  Brodeiiki. 
*>1123. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  ’  Ibn  Sina.  6722M:  Ha>«od.  73 
Keren  H.i»esi>d.  K.  Bialik.  7041 S5. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Hoiim  (pediatrics!.  Hadav 
sih  hn  Kerem  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedies. 
t.N.T.i.  Hadassah  Mount  Scopus 
Ipinoei'li^,  i.  Shaare  Zedek  (oplhulmulogy). 
Tel  Ash:  Kokah  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatric*  aneculogi.  surger>). 


Phone  numbers :  Jerusalem^  Tel  An*.  Haifa  — . 
10 1.  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan,  Bod  Brak, 
Ghatasim)  —  7811 1 1. 


Ashdod4!Vri  Nazareth  54333 

A-hkelon  2333  *  Netjnva  23333 

Bat  Yam  .>■<555  b  Pciah  Tikvu  912333 

Bcer-iheha  "x.ljl  RehosoiOS4-5IJ3? 

hilar  "2.VO  Rishon  LcZion  942333 

H  adem  2233"  Safcd  30333 

Hol.m  SI1I  3--I  Tiberias  20M I 

Nahariia  ‘*23333 

Maiiun  Da\id  \dom  first  aid  centres  are  open 
Crum  (pm  i«  "  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
h\  di-vtor.  ai  fued  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  ahoul  rebate. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours].  Tor  help  call  Tel 
Ash.  1  234819.  Jerusalem  —  8101 10.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

“Eraji"  —  Mental  Health  Firs*  Aid,  TeL: 
Jerusalem  069911,  Tel  Ash  253311.  Haifa  538- 
888,  Becnbeba  48111.  Neianya  35316. 
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Dial  IDO  in  most  pans  of  the  country.  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444.  Kbryat  Shimna  40444. 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-Z95555  (  20  lines) 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 
ACROSS 
1  Easy  gallop 


4  Wild  fruit  ' 

8  Spill 

9  Hide 

10  Surgical  nozzle 


Jl 

a 


11  Brave  man 

12  Armed  conflict 

14  Adhesive 

15  Fellow  fighter 
18  Faint 

21  Haystack 
23  Mean 
25  Coarse  fabric 
28  Hire 

27  Prepare  poultry 

28  Coming 

DOWN 

1  Koute 

2  Nose  ve 


UK  tourist! 

LONDON  (Reuter).  —  Britain, 
spurned  by  more  and  more  British 
holidaymakers,  is  revelling  in  a 
tourist  boom  with  visitors  from  the 
U.S.  arriving  in  record  numbers. 

Officials  say  the  American  influx, 
fuelled  by  a  strong  U.S.  dollar,  will 
help  the  home  tourist  industry 
weather  a  mass  exodus  of  Britons 
seeking  sun  on  the  'beaches  of 
southern  Europe  this  year. 

They  say  Britain  could  attract 
more  visitors  in  1984  than  ever 
before  and  earn  more  from  foreign 
tourists  than  Britons  spend  going 
abroad. 

A  visit  to  Britain,  with  its  strong 
linguistic,  historical  and  family,  ties 
with  the  U.S..  has  long  been 
obligatory  for  most  Americans 
visiting  Europe. 

But  now  they  are  finding  it  even 
cheaper,  with  the  dollar  worth  10 
per  cent  more  against  sterling  than  a 
year  ago. 

Tourism  officials  expect  some  2.5 
million  American  tourists  in  1984, 
following  a  sharp  upward  trend  last 
year.  Some  2,275,000  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  first  10  months  last 
year,  compared  with  2,136,000  in 
the  whole  of  1982. 

Britain  has  been  Europe's  biggest 
earner  of  tourist  dollars  since  the 
1960s,  when  it  overtook  Italy  and 
France.  In  1982,  Americans  spent  a. 
quarter  of  the  four  billion  sterling 


Boycott  campaign 
against  Nestle 
called  off 

VEVEY,  Switzerland  (Reuter).  — 
The  International  Nestle -Boycott 
Committee  (INBC)  has  called  off  its 
campaign  against  the  company,  the 
world's  biggest  baby  food  manufac¬ 
turer. 

A  joint  statement  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  Nestle  said  INBC  had' 
decided  to  suspend  its  international 
campaign  launched  in  1977. 

A  company  spokesman  said  Nes¬ 
tle  had  not  detected  any  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  on  its  Ameridan  sales  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  campaign,  which 
had  centred  on  the  U.S. 

The  boycott  began  out  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  ways  of  marketing 
breast  milk  substitutes  in  the 
developing  world. 

The  statement  noted  Nestle  had 
made  a  firm  commitment  to  follow 
an  international  code  on  marketing 
drawn  up  by  the  World  Health 
Organisation  (WHO)  and  the  UN 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  in  1981. 

But  the  boycott  continued 
because  of.  INBC  concern  about 
Nestle'.s  interpretatipn  .of.?four, 
provisions  of  the4.code.  '■  " 

•  Nestle  subsequently  clarified-  its 
position  on  these  provisions,  which 
covered  educational  material, 
hazard  warnings  on  labels,  gifts  to 
health  professionals  and  free  sup¬ 
plies  to  hospitals. 


Iraq  to  pay  5  billion 
yen  in  compensation 

TOKYO  (AP).  —  The  Iraqi  govern¬ 
ment  will  pay 'compensation  worth 
about  S21.4  million  to  Kawasaki 
Heavy  Industries  for  losses  the 
Japanese  company  has  suffered  due 
to  the  Tran-Iraq  war,  Kyodo  News 
Service  reported  Friday. 

In  1979,  Kawasaki  contracted 
with  Baghdad  to  construct  by  1982 
two  cement  plants  at  Kubaisa  and 
two  others  at  Altamin,  at  a  cost  of 
90  billion  yen,  according  to  Kyodo. 

Work  on  the  plants  was 
suspended  temporarily  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
September  1980. 

The  two  plants  were  completed  at 
Kubaisa  last  summer  and  the  two 
others  at  Altamin  are  now 
scheduled*  to  be  completed  in 
March.  Kyodo  said.  Kawasaki  in¬ 
cluded  8.56b.  yen  in  losses  from  the 
war  in  its  fiscal  1981  and  1982  ac¬ 
counts.  and  the  company  has 
negotiated  with  the  Iraqi  govern¬ 
ment  for  compensation,  according 
to  the  news  agency. 

Kawasaki  officials  were  un¬ 
available  for  comment  on  tbe 
report. 


Turkey  and  Poland  . 
sign  trade  agreement 

ANKARA  (AP).  —  Turkey  and 
Poland  signed  an  economic  agree¬ 
ment  Friday  at  the  end  at  a  three- 
day  joint  economic  commission 
meeting. 

The  two  countries  agreed  to  in¬ 
crease  bilateral  economic  relations 
and  to  cooperate  in  metallurgy  and 
energy  fields,  diplomatic  sources 
said. 


Yesterday’s  solutions 
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(S5.6b.)-  Britain  .  collected  from 
foreign  tourism.  • 

Top  London  hdtels  lflcc  the  Savoy 
or  Qaridgesrely.on  Americans  for 
the  bulk  .of  their  business.  ■  ' 

TS  iit  there  are  also.  Sfgris  thar Bri¬ 
tain  is  growing  more  popular  .with 
visitors,  from 'other  parts  . of  - the 
world.  Preliminary  figures1  suggest 
tourism  from  Southeast  Asia 
jumped  10  per  cent  test.’ year." In 
1982,  more  than  500,000  people 
from  Asia  visited  Britain. 
.Tourism  from  Europe  also 
showed  on  increase,  though  'the 
number  of  French  or  West  German-, 
visitors  fell  due  to  economic 
restraint,  and,  in  the  case  of  France, 
currency  controls. 

The  home  holiday  industry  has 
meanwhile  been- hit  by.  fierce  com¬ 
petition  from  travel  companies, 
which  offer  foreign  travel  and  board 
for  the  price  of  some  holidays  at 
home.  -  . 

While  sterling  has  slipped  gainst 
the  dollar,'  it  has  performed  well 
against  currencies  in  Southern 
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A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping,  arid  seryjees  in  j.erU^leqrV 


THE  NAME  OF 
THE  GAME  — 
VIDEOTOGRAPHY 

Looking 'for  a  way  of  showing 
your  grandchildren  your 
wedding  ceremony?  Want  to 
record,  your,  youngest,  one's 
barmitzvah?.  Want  to  make  a 
commercial?  a  documentary?  or 
what  have'  you?  Call  02- 
,  223746  or  in  the  evenings  02- 
672212.  They'll  provide  any 
type  of  Cinematic  Video 
Production.  From  film  to  video 
transfer,  editing,  dubbing  etc. 
Creative*  ■  professional 
documentation  of  any  event  for 
posterity.  02-223746,  evenings 
02-672212. 

CHADPA4 
THE  KHAiFEST  - 


If  it  cuts,  they've  got  it  at  CHAD 
PAZ.  They’ve  knives  of  every 
size  and  shape  including  ritual 
implements  for  brit  mila  and  for 
the  shohet  They've  scissors  to 
suit  every  taste,  shears’ 
secateurs,  scalpels,-'  saws, 
special  buttonhole  scissors, 
tools  for  house,  plant 
enthusiasts,  vegetable  peelers, 
mincers,  Swiss  army  penknives, 
and  more  much  more.  Best*  of 
all  they'll  sharpen  and  restyle  (If 
necessary)  all  your  cutting  tools 
and  knives.  Ask  for  Chaim  — 
he'll  solve  all  your  cutting  - 
problems.  CHAD.  PAZ.  76 
Hanevim  St.,  opposite  .Bikur 
Hoiim  HospitaL  Hours:  9-1. -4r7, 
Closed  Tuesday  and  Friday 
afternoons. 


ITS  IUKrili& 

TIME:.  * 

and  ■.'HA,MASKf£liA..;iiwi, 
everything  ■  you ;  need  to  mpke; 
sure  you’ve  a  greart;  gan^n,5 
come  the  spr  rng,  TTi  ey%<feva:rgreat 
variety  of.  Foses, ''fruft^traes. 
(apple,  pear.  .  peach;  -.afifeot,- 
almond  and  mQreL  ieediingsJa't/ 
only  IS  7  ‘  (snapdragon^ 
calahduia,  imium,  camatKm^fc:}; 
They've  -  healthy  house  piant^ 
window,  boxes,  pots  .ali  ‘stoipets; 
and  sizes,  fertilize^  and.  sprays^ 
tools:  arid  .zeveL  Best  -of  -  alf; 
they've  plenty  of  free  advfer 
based  an  years,  of  experience.' 
Drop  by  and  ask  for  YonaLpiifa? 
orYousouf(previqusiy.with^^^ 

BErTAR/^LP^^s7L^ 
02-719972.  Hours  7_a.m.-.1 ,3ft 
p.m.  4-5.30  p.m.  Friday  7-2-^ 


HA’ADAMA  - 


health 

PEOPLE 


Winners  of  numerous  awards 
for  popularity  and  service 
HA'ADAMA  have  what  must  be 
the  largest  selection  of  health 
foods  in  town.  They've  fresh 
tofu,  organic  fruits  including 
fresh  'papayas,  health  breads, 
natural  _  cosmetics.  Hains  oils 
and  dressings,  apple  cider,  dried 
fruits  and  nuts,  wheat  germ, 
bran  {bulk  purchasad  — 
cheaper  for  you),  mung,  alfalfa 
for  sprouting,  assorted  granolas. 
Evening  Primrose  Oil  and  an  en¬ 
dless  supply  of  tasty  natural 
health  foods.  Drop  by  at 
HA’ADAMA.  £  BEZALEL  ST 
(opp  Art  Academy)  Convenient 
hours  7am-6pm  (straight  thru'). 
Friday  til  1.30pm.  Tel  02- 
246609. 


^ajmturaf^oo^ 


for  men  and  women 
shampoo  for  dry  hair 

contains  .  sesame,  corn, 
lecithin,  soya  oils  plus  10 
amino,  acids,  essential  in 
the  structure  ,  of  hair. 
Prevents  dryness,  repairs 
split  ends  and  adds  lustra 
and  body  to  dry  damaged 
hair.  Natural  Look  is  rich 
but  not  expensive. 
Available  at  fine  hair 
salons  throughout  Israel. 


THIS  WEEK'S 
SOPER  BARGAINS 

Longing  to'  tour  the  United' 
Stttes  or  to  visit  the  family  or 
friends  there?  .Take  advantage 
of  these  extremely  low  fares 
!  unt'l  March  3  (ticket  good  for 

two  months):  round-trip  flight  to 

New  York  $545-,  Washington 
S655,  Los  Angeles/San 
Francisco  S749.  To  Europe 
round-trip  flight  for  only  $260. 
.or  S299.  in  ten  monthly 
payments.  Weekly  packages 
include  hotel  and  flight  from 
5323  per  person.  To  South 
Africa,  $977-  in  six  unlinked 
payments.  Packages  to  Eilat 
from  $119.  Call  ZI0NT0URS 
23  HILLEL  ST.  (next  to  Shamai 
St.  Post  Office)  Tel.  02-v 
233326/7/8.  Open  every  day 
From  8.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.: 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  till  1 

p.m; 


The  London  Theatre  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular 
tours  offered  in  Israel.  See  the 
biggest  hits  in  London:  "Cats/1: 
"Country  Girl."  a->  top  Royal- 
Shakespeare  performance.  Bob' 
Fosse's  "Dancing."  "Little  Lies.]*' 
and  "Pack  of  Lies".  The  truth  isr 
no  other  'tour  to  London  gives' 
you  NINE  nights,  in  aC 
absolutely  “FIRST  CLASSt 
CENTRALLY  LOCATED  London 
hotel  —  and  of  course,  tickets 
to  the  finest  theatre  beintf 
performed  today.  The  fabulous, 
deluxe  London  Theatre  Tour 
leaves  on  March  6,  returning 
March  15.  Included  are  three 
extensive  guided  tours  witl> 
escort,  transfers  throughout  and 
bed-and-breakfast  accommoda¬ 
tions.  and  all  at  die  bargain 
price  of  $725.  For  full  details 
call  or  drop  in.  ZI0NT0URS,  23 
HILLEL  ST.  (next  to  Shamai  St; 
Post  Office).  Tel.  02-; 
233326/7/S.  Open  every  day 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m- 
Wednesday  and  Friday  til  1  p.m.; 
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First  Inti  starts  mini-boom 


<h>M(  lotame  Owns*  S 

price  ISl.OW  dnnsc 


Otninr  Volume  Owns*  * 
price  ISi.WW  ***** 


CV*ing  Vahwe  Change  % 

price  IM.UOU  dupe 


Cteii*  V4m>  ChMRf 

price  P1.0W  - 


•  --TEL  AVIV.  —  The  First  Inter- 

j  Rational  Bank  which  declined  to 
,  lhe  “arrangement”  with  the 

.government  .which  guaranteed  the 
Tl  =- foliar-equivalent  price  of  the  shares 
m  oj  lbc  banking  groups  (Leumi, 

i  15  Hapoalim,  IDB  and  Discount), 

d/  "yesterday  pulled  off  a  coup  which 
&  -sent  these  “arrangement”  shares 
in  .-soaring  by  about  seven  per  cent  in 
ix  .  enormous  turnovers, 

t  The  shares  of  First  International 
ift  -yand  RBI,  its  holding  company,  rose 
>’  P1  -J?  on^  *~lve  per  cent  to  become 

:  o  “buyers  only,"  since  there  were  no 

sj  skiers. 

;  <j  First  International  devised  an  in- 
j  <.\,’';Y«stment  scheme  based  on  these 
'  -  j,  “arrangement"  shares,  which  have 

-been  falling  '  steadily  in  value, 
i  -despite  massive  purchases  by  the 

1  s  ,-$ank  of  Israel  to  support  their 
1  ~ppces.  These  "arrangement”  shares 

,  now  provide  an  annual  dollar-linked 

•and  tax-free  yield  of  about  24  per 
i  ■  1  ..cent. 

i  '  B  ut  there  were  few  buyers,  since 

,  ]  -the  public  feared  that  the  govern¬ 

ment  could  not  redeem  them  as  It 
j  ’  rhad  promised,  in  two,  four,  five  and 

[  '  -six  years. 

i  j  Z  First  International  bought  up 

I  ^quantities  of  these  "arrangement" 

I  j  -shares  which  had  not  been  locked 

R  j  land  were  traded  freely  (it  is  still 

11;  '■  ^buying  them). 

Si  On  the  basis  of  the  high  yield  of 

ttj  v  '.these  shares.  First  International 

^yesterday  offered  an  investment 
Scheme  which  would  pay  anybody 
V.  \  t^depositing  the  equivalent  of  51,000 

”•  i  ' ^or  larger  sums  in  multiples  of  5 1,00- 

i*"  -0)  an  annual  yield  dollar-equivalent 

J  of  19.6  per  cent  Or  1.5  per  cent  a 
!  [.month  for  those  desiring  a  monthly 

pneome,  if  they  tied  up  their  invest- 
!  -ment  for  56  months. 

|  Z  Thus,  the  entire  scheme  is  based 

•  j  'on  the  “arrangement”  which  the 

-owners  did  not  lock  up  and  which 
Tare  freely  traded,  shares  which 
pi o body  wanted  —  until  yesterday. 

~  Since  First  International  had 
Tnever  "regulated"  ths  price  of  its 
.[shares  (unlike  the  other  banks),  the 
public  has  considerably  more  faith 
!  -in  this  banks’s  policy  than  in  the 
parger  banks. 

-  The  result  was  that  upon 
Rearing  of  the  First  International 
I  ‘^scheme,  the  public  (and  the  other 
4>anks)  rushed  to  buy  the  “ar- 
i  w-angement”  shares,  knowing  that 
|  2he  scheme  would  make  them  much 
'nmore  attractive  —  also  hoping  that 
1  -First  International  would  be  forced 
•  ~to  buy  them  at  the  higher  price. 

I  If  Moreover,  if  First  International 
I  ;pulls  its  investment  policy  off,  there 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  MACABEE  DEAN 

are  excellent  chances  that  the  other 
banks  will  follow  suit.)  • 

Following  First  International’s 
announcement,  there  was  a  mad 
rush  to  buy  “arrangement”  shares, 
of  which  more  than  518  million 
were  traded.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  time,  the  Bank  of  Israel  did 
not  have  to  buy  these  shares  to  sup¬ 
port  their  price. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  First  Inter¬ 
national  announced  that  its  original 
offer  (of  19.6  per  cent  a  year  or  of 
1.5  per  cent  a  month)  would  hold 
good  only  for  the  first  live  million 
dollars  deposited  in  the  scheme. 
After  this  sum,  the  interest  rate 
would  probably  be  lowered,  since 
the  “arrangement"  shares  would  no 
longer  provide  yields  of  24  per  cent 
or  more. 

The  First  International 
manoeuver  had  an  exhilarating  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  “free"  shares,  and  they 
also  began  to  boom.  Some  206  of 
them  rose  by  five  or  more  per  cent 
(of  which  41  were  “buyers  only’); 
with  only  nine  falling  by  five  or 
more  per  cent  (of  which  two  were 
"sellers  only").  The  options  rose  by 
much  more. 

The  result  was  that  for  the  first 
time  in  many  long  weeks,,  all  of  the 
“wild  swingers”  rose. 

The  "boomlet”  was  influenced  by 
the  situation  in  the  government- 
issued  index-linked  bonds,  which 
were  traded  earlier.  If  last  week  the 
Bank  of  Israel  had  to  pour  in  mas¬ 
sive  quantities  of  money  —  $28m. 
on  one  day  alone,  to  support  these 
bonds,  yesterday  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  demand. 

The  turnover  in  bonds  dropped  to 
SI  8.2m..  with  about  S8m.  of  this  be¬ 
ing  demands  by  institutional  in¬ 
vestors  (plus  some  members  of  the 
public),  mainly  for  those  bonds 
which  will  be  redeemed  in  the  near 
future.  Another  S5m.  was  also 
picked  up  by  these  institutional  in¬ 
vestors  of  bonds  whose  redemption 
dates  are  much  later.  But  there  was 
still  about  S7m.  which  the  Bank  of 
Israel  had  to  pick  up. 

The  result  was  that  some  of  the 
four  per  cent  fully  linked  rose  by  up 
to  three  per  cent,  as  did  some 
double-option  bonds.  But  bonds 
traded  in  foreign  currency  fell  by  up 
to  three  per  cent,  while  bonds 


^appearing  on  “Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

riVIONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES;  Minimum  of  IS  848.00*  for  8  words;  each 
-additional  word  IS  106.00*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of 
US  1 .016.00*  for  8  words;  each  additional  word  IS  127.00*  All  rates -include  VAT. 
;  "DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m.  previous 
'  ^day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa;  12  noon.  2  days  before 
^publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
3>age)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agendas.  *Subject  to  change. 


BOOKS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


llliilllllllllilliilllllllillilllilllllililllW 

SOOK  COLLECTIONS:  German  classics, 
-art.  General  Israeli  paintings.  Tel.  04-244089 


DWELLINGS 


IJERUSALEMI 


iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 

RELIGIOUS  TYPIST  for  Yeshiva  in 
Jerusalem.  Call  Q2-2839J0.  daytime. 


TEMPS.  TYPISTS.  USS3/liour  +  fares. 
STERLING.  03-922954Z 


TRAVEL 


linked  to  foreign  currency  were  firm 
(with  the  Bank  of  Israel  moving  in 
to  support  their  price.) 

As  for  oil  shares;  the  strike  at 
Gurim  4  continued  to  send  them  all 
up.  with  M.G.V.  IS  I  rising  by  14  j 
per  cent,  M.G.N,  IS5  rising  by  8.5 
per  cent;  and  M.G.V.  options  rising 
by  15.2  per  cent.  North  America  1S1 
also  rose  by  ten  per  cent,  as  did 
Sismica,  and  Paz  exploration.  (None 
of  the  latter  three  have  a  piece  of 
Gurim  4). 

As  for  the  companies  which 
brought  in  the  well  at  Gurim  4, 
Delek  Exploration  and  J.O.E.L., 
they  rose  by  only  five  per  cent.  But 
two  other  companies  associated 
with  Garim  4.  Naphta  and  Fcdoii, 
rose  9.9  per  cent  and  14.9  per  cent 
respectively. 

The  general  Share  Index  rose  by 
5.83  per  cent,  and  if  commercial 
banks  are  excluded,  by  2.26  per 
cent.  The  others  categories  rose  as 
follows;  commercial  banks  plus  fay 
7.5  per  cent;  mortgage  banks,  plus 
0.68  per  cent;  financial  institutions, 
plus  1.70  per  cent;  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  plus  2.51  per  cent,  and  trade 
and  utilities,  plus  4.71  per  cent. 
Land  development  shares  rose  by 
1.65  per  cent;  industrials,  plus  1.79 
per  cent;  investment  companies, 
plus  3.48  per  cent,  and  oil  explora¬ 
tion  plus  8.23  per  cent. 

General  Bonded  &  Gold  Stores  Ltd 
reports  that  its  operational  profits 
increased  by  1,266  per  cent  in  the 
six  months  period  ending 
September  30,  1983  to  stand  at 
!S80.6m.,  but  if  this  profit  is  ad¬ 
justed  for  inflation  it  drops  to 
IS  12m. 

Cal  Electronics  announces  that 
its  subsidiary.  Electronics  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Israel  (which  is  registered  on 
the  New  York  SLock  Exchange)  is 
granting  a  50  per  cent  bonus  divi¬ 
dend.  The  company  also  states  that  i 
it  has  signed  a  contract  valued  at ! 
56. 5m.  with  the  Republic  of ! 
Panama. 

Ellerm  Investment  will  pay  a  ten 
per  cent  interim  dividend  on  ac¬ 
count  of  1983.  The  share  will  go  ex 
on  February  5  and  payment  will  be 
made  on  March  6. 

Niknv  Computers  has  bought 
3,564,000  IS1  shares  of  Kidron 
Digital  Systems,  a  company  which  is 
active  in  R  &  D. 

Most  active  stocks 

Leumi  1.490  lS885.7m.  +102: 

Hapolaim  2,340  lS7I7m.  *  I601 

IDB  3.450  IS295.5m.  +227 

Mizrahi  1.420  +  IJ9.5m.  +9J 

Discount  4.400  IS104.8tn.  +290 

Share*  traded:  IS2.436.6m. 

Convertibles:  IS  12.2m. 

Bonds-  IS2.242m. 


Six  foreign  vessels  I 
held  in  Kenya  port 

MOMBASA  (AP).  —  Six  foreign! 
ships,  owing  more  than  510  million 
to  international  and  local  shipping 
firms,  are  being  held  at  the  East 
African  port  of  Mombasa  pending 
resolution  of  claims. 

According  to  court  documents, 
the  debts  include  such  items  as  port 
charges,  damage  to  cargo,  demur¬ 
rage  and  compensation  for  delays  ; 

Three  of  the  vessels,  M.V.  Cop¬ 
per  Trader,  Frany  and  Ro  Ro 
Trader,  were  detained  in  the  past 
two  months  and  belong  to  the 
Piraeus-based  Greek  Manta  Lines, 
sources  said. 


CENTRAL.  RENTAL.  Private  116  room, 
Jurntihed.  garden  Bac  Tel.  02-420420. 

'  TEL  AVIV 


FLIGHT  INFORMATION:  Europe  S288. 
USA.  S575.  Ski  S399.  Gil  boa  Tours,  228  Ben 
Yehuda,  Tel  Aviv,  03442297,  03-441508. 


[ ; -NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apart  mem  rentals. 
T^Toniact  specialists:  Inler-lsrael,  Tel.  03- 
-294141. 


VEHICLES 


:  INSURANCE 

URGENT!  PEUGEOT  305  -  1300  cc.  1979, 
60.000  km.  Test  1  year.  04-226461 

ciimmM™ 

IlljjW 

PURCHASE/SALE 


"CAROL.  BUYS  women's,  men's  clothes; 
household  goods,  electrical  appliances,  in- 
-h dilances.  03-291849. 


OCEAN  COMPANY  Ltd..  Expert,  reliable 
movers  with  35  years'  experience,  professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 
for  USA,  South  Africa.  UK.  operating  all  over 
Israel.  Ben  insurance  rates  on  the  market.  Tel. 
Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines).  Tel  Aviv  03-296125. 
03-299582  (evenings  03-483032). 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


'DOLLAR  PAZ  AND  EURO  PAZ  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 

PURCHASE 

"DOLLAR  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
c  SD.R. 

374.77 7S 
435J440 
126^399 

FOR  29.1.84 


SALE 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


FOR  29.1.84 


COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


CHEQUES  AND  banknotes 
TRANSACTIONS  BANIUNUltb 


PURCHASE.  SALE  PURCHASE.  SALE 


U  S.A. 

1GREAT  BRITAIN 

'GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

-BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR  \ 
STERLING-  1 
MARK  1 
FRANC  I 
GULDEN  1 
FRANC  1 
KRONA  1 
KRONE  1 
KRONE  1 
MARK  1 
DOLLAR  1 
DOLLAR  1 
RAND  1 
FRANC  10 
SCHILLING  10 
LIRE  1000 
YEN  1000 


122.2358 

171 .1046 
43.4353 
I4.IQ03 
38.5942 
54.5330 
14.9945 
15.523) 
11.9733 
203X29 
98.0238 
1 1 1 .5086 
96.4004 
21.2769 
61.5797 
71.2745 
522.3752 


>23.4643 

173.4303 

43.8719 

I4.J3JQ 

38.9822 

55.0811 

15.1453 

15.6780 

12.0973 

20.7898 

99.009! 

112.6294 

97.3693 

21.4907 

62.1986 

71.9908 

527.6252 


121.0000 

169.9600 

42.9900 

13.5500 

38.2000 

53.9800 

14.6500 

15.1600 

11.6900 

20.1000 

96.2500 

106.40X1 

81.1100 


125.3100 
176.0200 
44.5300 
14.5500 
39.5600 
55.9000 
15.3700 
15.9100 
12.2700 
21.1000 
100.4900 
1 15.3400 
102.9800 


FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

4  AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  629414,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES. 


UniTED  miZRAHI  DARK  © 


MONTHLY 

i 50  NIGHTS) 
ROOM  ONLY  SINGLE  OCCUPANCY 
ADOitlCNir  S9S  DOUBLE  OCCLBANCT 


ADOrnONAL  S49  DOUBLE  OCCUPANCr 
ALL  PfliCES  INCL.  SERVlCE_CH_ARGE 

-VAUhODID  81  ACDIO  WHIN  4PPLICAB1I 

PALACE  HOTEL 
?7  7  HovLrf  kon  Slrf.-l  1.4  44S" 


I  m_n  'lmLir  lypnnrY  nia 
|  AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
29.1 .84 

Friday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 
U.S.  dollar  transactions  under  S3.000 
and  transactions  of  other  currencies 

under  the  equivalent  of  S500. 


CSS 

Sterling 

DM 

French  FR 
Dutch  G 
Swiss  FR 
Swedish  KR 

Norwegian  RR 

Danish  KR 
Finnish  MK 
‘Canadian  S 
Australian  S 
Rand 

Belgian  Con '10' 
Belgian  Fn  1 10' 
Austrian  5HM0< 
Yen  >100) 

Italian  LlretlOOCn 


1=3  4649  122  2355 

1 73  4064  171,6797 


43.8986 
14  3350 
38.9473 
66.1183 
15.1509 
15.6661 
12.0898 
20.7853 
99.0056 


43.4584 
14.1919 
38  5600 
54  5634 
15.00QO 
15  5101 
11.9692 
20  5783 
9B.0197 


112  6926  1115704 
97.4940  96.5232 


21  4871 
2!  1033 
62.2616 
52  7402 
7’  0332 


21  2731 
20.8931 
61  6477 
52  2150 
71  3159 


GOLD:  5366  50  367  oz 
INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES: 


USS 

D&l 

Swiss  Fn 
French  FR 
Italian  Lire 
Dutrh  C 
Yen 

□onisn  KR 
Nfirv.-'T.iar.  KR 
Swedish  KR 
Br’ri.in  Fin 
Bnli'i.in  Cnn 


l.4047'57 
2  8130  40 
2.2410T5 
6.6110  30 
1713  50’25 
3.1650  60 
234.05  20 
10  2175  25 
7.B785-BB35 
8.1455  1515 
57.44-46 
58  47  52 


FORWARD  RATES: 

I  moo.  3 mot.  Smm. 

SC  1  4051.964  ]  4061-071  1.4075090 
DM.5  2.B0-42  054  2  TB64-077  J  7S25  KO 
SvrFRS  2  2289109  2.2070089  2  P52-75 


Commercial  Banks 

(sot  pul  of  “arrangement") 

0HH  r  '  'IS  K 

Maritime  0.1  . 

Maritime  0.S  bt»-' 

N.  American  1  J-JJ  - 
N.  American  S  2083  44 

N.  Am.  on  1  1 1 -J  ^ 

Dan  ot  1  212  b.o.J 

Hanoi  5  65  2744 

Danot  se.2  140 

Fmi  lnt'1  5  210  b.o.l 

F1BI  I94  b.°’l 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  “  wra ngeaeat”) 

IDB  p  75870  — 

IDB  r  3450  8566 

IDB  B  r  3450  213 

IDB  p  A  19800  3 

IDB  op  II  2100  238 

Union  0.1  2570  2560 

Discount  B  r  4410  300 

Discount  A  r  4400  2384 

Discount  op  2  3170  121 

Discount  B  cn  540  1 36 

Mizrahi  r  1420  9830 


Hotels,  Tourism 

Galei  Zohar  I  35 


+  14  +10.0 


1137 

13 

+  103 

+  10.0 

Udici  z-iniai  j 

-Dan  Hotels  l 

365 

40 

+6 

+  1.7 

320 

b.o.1 

+  15 

+4.9 

Dan  Hotels  5 

191 

7 

n.c. 

.  — 

139 

b.o.l 

+  6 

+4.9 

Coral  Beach 

265 

253 

+  22 

+  9.1 

3312 

89 

n.e. 

— 

Yarden  Hotel 

249 

431 

+4 

+  1.6 

2083 

44 

n.c. 

— 

Yarden  Hotel  op 

84 

3.« 

+6 

+  M 

1120 

136 

n.e. 

— 

Yahalom 

81 

220 

n.c. 

■  — 

212 

65 

b.o.1 

2744 

+  10 
*5 

+  5.0 
+  8J 

Yahalomop 

41 

80 

+  1 

+  2,5 

161 

140 

+  3 

+  1.9 

210 

b.o.l 

>10 

+  5.0 

Computers 

194 

b.o.l 

+  9 

+  4.9 

Data 

(81 

37 

+  1 

+  A 

Mizrahi  b 

1420 

1580 

+  90 

+  6.8 

Mizrahi  op  11 

2151 

77 

>217 

+  11.2 

Mizrahi  op  12 

850 

174 

♦  125 

+  17.2 

'  Mizrahi  cn  6 

11025 

b.o.l 

+  525 

+  5.0 

Mizrahi  cn  9 

639 

223 

+  58 

+  10.0 

Hapoalim  p 

2960 

— 

— 

— 

Hapoal im  r 

2340 

30641 

+  160 

+7.3 

Hapoalim  b 

2340 

540 

>160 

+  7.3 

Hapoalim  cn  8 

8295 

b.O.1 

+  395 

+  5.0 

General  A 

5950 

160 

+  250 

+  4.4 

General  op  8 

13400 

8 

>1400 

+  11.7 

General  op  9 

5470 

10 

+  570 

+ 1 1.6 

Central  cn  5 

4370 

1 

♦  150 

+  3.6 

General  cn  7 

269 

b.o.1 

>13 

+  S.I 

Leumi  0.1 

1490 

59445 

>102 

+  7.4 

Leumi  cn  9 

1889 

b.o.1 

>90 

+  5.0 

Leumi  cn  H 

626 

371 

>53 

+  9J 

Finance  Trade  1  2020 

90 

♦  95 

+4.9 

Finance  Trade  5  1050 

100 

>45 

+  4J 

Finance  Trade  c  1550  2 

Mortgage  Banks 

n.e. 

Adanim  Oil 

819 

8 

+42 

+  5.4 

Gen.  Mortgage 

1267 

4 

—1 

— .1 

Gen.  Mortgage 

1267 

1 

-1 

— .1 

Carmel  r 

1485 

1 

n.c. 

— 

Carmel  op 

650 

103 

-35 

—5.1 

Carmel  deb 

128 

— 

+  3 

+  2.4 

Binyan 

743 

•  12 

-76 

-9.3 

DevMortgage  r 

800 

83 

-40 

-4.8 

Dev  Mortgage  b 

860 

— 

— 

— 

DevMort.  ap 

190 

+  5 

♦  2.7 

Mishkan  r 

- 

_ 

.  i 

- 

Mixhfaan  b 

3600 

•  5 

n.c. 

— 

Independence 

lt>50 

4 

n.c. 

— 

Tcfahut  p  r 

700 

4 

n.c. 

— 

Tefahoi  r 

735 

30 

+  45 

+  6.5 

Tcfahol  deh.  1 

316 

— 

>14 

+  4.6 

Tcfahol  deh.  2 

176 

3627 

n.e. 

— 

Javxour  1 

285 

50 

>14 

>5.2 

Ja+snur  5 

298 

16 

n.c. 

— 

Jaxxour  op 

76 

46 

+ 1 

+  IJ 

Merav  r 

172 

334 

n.c.. 

— 

Financial  Institutions 

*rton  r  107  416 

ShiUon  op  B  m*  — 

Agriculture  A  S9KS  — 

Agriculture  C  9020  — 

Leumi  Ind  r  730  4 

Leumi  Ind  h  747  — 

Dev.  Mortgage  r  60XU  4 

Dev.  Mortgage  t*  20b*X)  I 

Dev, Mortgage  c  13750  — 

Dev.  M ortgugc  cl  1 3755  — 

Dev.  Mortgage  d  1 1680  — 

Dev.  Mortgage  5265  — 

Contractors  100  95 

Tourism  9130  — 

Clat  Lease  0.1  253  113 

CIol  Lease  05  165 

Clal  Lease  deh  645  I 

Insurance 

.Aryeh  r  '  242  18* 

Aryeh  op  142  12 

Arveh  suh  deh  2260  — 

Ararat  0 1  r  269  li 

Ararat  0.5  h  46  |] 

ReinsurO.  I  r  42U  — 

Rcinsur  0.5  r  106  36 

Hadar  I  225  5C 

Had-.tr  5  104  294 

Hastnch-r  302  270 

Hassneh  op  4  9.1  26 1 

Phocniv  0.1  r  830  23 

Phoenis  0.5  r  220  27 

Hamishmar  1  500  102 

Humishmur  5  4%  142 

;  Hamishmar  op  5K0  22 

Yardcnia  0. 1  r  1X5  4 

Yardeniu  0.5  r  77  102 

Yardcnia  op  2  4|>  35 

Menorah  1  lntlO  3 

Menorah  5  185  43 

Sahar  r  1 300  5 

Securitas  r  138  542 

Zur  r  675  — 

Zion  Hold  1  255  - 

Zion  Hold  5  13!  ho. I 

Trade  &  Services 

Trade 

Mctr  Ezra  255  42 

Mcir  Ezra  op  ie*2  I' 

Tela  I  120  3' 

.  Teu  5  XO  3i 

Tela  op  26  20 

Clal  Trade  226  6 

Clal  Trade  up  ngq  | 

Crystal  I  104  71 

Rjpac  O.  [  1 2 

Rapac  0.5  JS7  .3 

'  Supersol  2  1115 

Supersol  B  10  400  13 

Supersol  op  C  [48  3 

Services 

Delek  r  1255  b.o. 

Harel  i  488  b.o. 

Hard  5  18X  I7i 

Lighterage  ftl  283  h.u 

Lighterage  0.5  197  15 

Cold  Store  0.1  56711 

Cold  Si  ore  1  37HJ 

Israel  Elec,  r  no  trad 

Bond  Ware  0.1  no  trad 

Bond  Ware  0.5  no  trad 

Bond  Ware  op  no  trad 

Consort  Hold  I  246  151 

Consort  0.5  I4-  26 

Consort  op  A  81*  2 

Kopcl  I  159  4. 

Knpel  op  72  3! 


+  22  +10.0’ 


Hilon  I 
Hilon  5 
Ya'ane 
Ya'ane  op 
Clal  Comp, 
Clal  Comp,  op 
M.L.L.  » 
M.L.L  5 
M.L.L  op  , 
Mashov 
Nikuv  [ 

Nlkuv  5 
Nikuv  op 
Team  1 
Team  op 


Real  Estate, 

Oren 

Azorim  Prop.  J™ 

Azorim  opD 
Arorim  opE  ;4 

Eilon  26 

Eilon  op  -J 

Arnnomm  1 1  * 
Amnonim  op 
Africa  Isr.  O.I 
Africa  Isr.  !.0 
Arazim  98 

Aruzim  op 

Arledan  0.1  240 

Ariedan  0.5  US 

Ben  Yakar  1  14,1 

Ben  Yakgr  5 
Baranowiu  I  !-5 

Baranowiu  5  M 

Baranowiu  op  55 

Dunkner  J|9 

Drucker  1 
Drucker  5 

Drucker  op  47 


□arad  0.1 
Du  rad  0.5 
Da  rad  op 
H.L.B.  0.1 
H.L.B.  0.5  r 
Property  Bldg, 
Baiside  0.1 
Bavsidc  0.5 
ILDC  r 
ILDCh 
Ispro 

Isrulum  1 
Urns 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev. 'op 
Clal  Real 
Clal  Real  opD 
Lumtr  ? 

Lumir  5 
Lumir  op 
M.T.M.  I 
M.T.M.  5 
M.T.M.  op 
Bldg  Res. 

Bldg.  Res.op 

Modal 
Mrshnd 
Menrav 
Menrav  op 

Mur-Lcr 
Mar-Le/  up 
Levinstein  1 
Levinstein  5 
Levinstein  op 


+  15  +4.8 

+  235  +  15.0 

+  149  +111 
+  30  +10.0 
-6  -2.8 
n.c.  .  — 

+  14  +5.1 
+  11  +7.4 

n.c.  •  — 

—8  -3.3 
—9  —6.9 


Building 

b.o.1'  +6 

503  +13 

121  +25 

225  +3 

130  +3 

52  n.c. 
79  +-10 

.  6X  —l 
2  n.c. 
5  -5 

b.O.1  +  4 

34  n.c. 
12  n.c. 
77  n.c. 
h.o.2  +  6 


58  —4 

22  n.c. 
15  +11 


10  n.c. 
20  —5 


480  n.c. 
64  n.c. 


+ 10  +  5-.0 

+  3  +3.5 

+  11  +9.3 

n.c.  — 
-14  -10.0 


142 

n 

>2  r 

+  17.4 

LiBchil/.  t 

134 

200 

+  12 

+  9.8 

2260 

— 

n.c. 

_ 

Lifxchitz  5 

71 

b.u.l 

+  3 

+  5.2 

269 

17 

-25 

-8.5 

•  Lifxchil/  op 

4H 

282 

n.c.  . 

96 

12 

-5 

-4.9 

Neoi  Aviv 

4360 

1 

+  50 

+  1.2 

42U 

— 

— 

— 

Azorim  Prop. 

149 

b.o.l 

+  7 

+  4.9 

106 

36 

n.c. 

— 

Sahar  Hold  i 

247 

45 

+  2 

+  .8 

225 

50 

+  17 

+  8  2 

Sahar  Hold  5 

1X5 

94 

n.c. 

+9  +9D 

n.c.  — 

+  26  +38.8 
+40  +5.1 

+  20  +10.0 


no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 


Sold  Bunch  460 

Sah.if  I  274 

Sahar  5  205 

Sahaf  up  131 

Afar  Ve'Sela  160 

Cuesarca  0.1  .90 

Caesarea  0l5  41 

Rogovin  I  157 

Rogovin  5  143 

Rogovin  up  33 

Rassco  p  2hO 

Rassco  r  255 

Agriculture 

Hadar  0.1  112 

Hadar  0.5  66 

Hadar  op  32 

Mchadrin  26X0 

Hadarim  prop.  260 

Pn-Or  735 

Shcnhar  UK1 

Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 

Alas  156 

Alas  op  r,7 

Atlantic  4X 

Atlantic  up  25 

Gold  Frost  I  113 

Gold  Frost  5  41 

Gold  Frost  op  31 

Dubck  r  1735 

Duhek  h  I69S 

Sanlaknl  I  220 

Sanlakol  5  200 

Sanlakul  up  1 70 

Pn-Zc  1  227 

Pri-Ze  5  122 

Pri-Zc  op  59 

Tempo  I  241 

Tcmpit  5  155 

If bar  J  188 

Izhar  5  117 

Man  I  977 

Man  5  52*» 

Man  op  105 

Sunfnva  3t>9 

Elite  r  I2MI 

Asms  1600 

She  men  p  XJt). 


-10  -II 


+  5  +5.9 

.  +1  +3.8 

*  10  ♦  6.8 

+  11  +8.3 

-10  r3. 7 
♦  10  +4.1 


66 

150 

n.c. 

— 

32 

78 

+  4 

+  14.3 

26X0 

5 

*  20 

+  .8 

260 

b.o.l 

+  12 

•  +4.8 

735 

5 

>1 

+  .1 

ItKl 

50 

♦  5 

*5.3 

156 

46 

*5 

♦  3.3 

67 

4.5 

n.c. 

_ 

4X 

140 

+  3 

+  6.6 

25 

522 

+  3 

>13.6 

113 

+2 

+  3 

>3.2 

41 

f  57 

n.c. 

-- 

31 

20 

+4 

*14.8 

1735 

1 

*75 

*4.5 

I69X 

14 

>75 

+  4.6 

2211 

5 

—1 

-.5 

200 

_ 

n.c. 

_ 

I7U 

— 

_ 

_ 

227 

155. 

-3 

— 1.3 

122 

5 

>2 

>21 

59 

1X0 

>7 

*13  5 

241 

52 

—  10 

—4.0 

155 

147 

-6 

-3.7 

INS 

51 

>10 

♦  5.6 

117 

4X 

•  10 

►  9.4 

977 

10 

+  47 

+  5.1 

529 

13 

n.c. 

_ 

105 

30 

—6 

—5.4 

309 

nx 

*  2S 

+  10.0 

I2WI 

127 

n  c. 

_ 

I60U 

1 

n.e. 

_ 

Wll. 

6 

-20 

-.2.3 

Why  Be  Colcl.„CaB  Now 
ELI  BEN  DAVID  -  Home  Fuel  Delivery 

l  Gush  Dan  —  Hasharon  Areas 
X  kerosene  -  sour  )  1  ifi  Bet  Hillfll  St.. 

<—r*  2*  HOUn  *6RVier—  /  fY^  nmci 

Ramat  Hasharon 

- 03-478154 


food 

store 


Finost  selection  of  quality  health  foods 

Health  food.  Dietetic  food.  Health  cheeses. 
Natural  f,uit  juices.  Natural  honey.  Dried 
fru'ts  Safflower  whoat  germ,  ere .  oils. 
Natural  spices.  Health  books 
Enjoy  good  health 
Shoo  at 

IB  Ussishkin  St,  Tat.  03-493170, 
Ramat  Hasharon. 


5 


I  Embalajes  Hoal  Ltd. 


David 

Gallery 


P3innngs  by  outstanding  Israeli  amsts 
Y  Seiguer  Y  Wesler  A  Yoiesh. 
GoM  s  tom  Lipschit:.  Gutman,  and 
uthe'ri 


Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  Y®ars‘ 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tei  Aviv,  96  Hayarkon  St.,  * 
Tel.  03-229480.  03-426939. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 


REPORT  SUSPiCIOUS 

OBJECTS  1 


Textiles  and 

Ofi*  .  . 
on*  op 
Baruch  I 
Baruch  5 
.  Baruch  op 
Alaska  Snarl  f 
Alaska  Spun  5 
Elian 
Eftan 'op 
Argaman  p 
Argnman  r 
Ala  B  1 
Ala  C  0.1 
Delta  Calif  1 
Delta  Gain  3 
Delta  Galil  up 
United  Spinners 
United  Spinners 
Spinners  op 
Vnalgo  1 
Vita  I  go  5 
Wardinan 
Wardinon  op 
Zikit  I 
Zikit  5 

Tip  Top  I 
Tip  Top  np 
Yumar  1 
Yomar  5 
Lodzia  Ctl 
Lodz  i  a  0.4 
Ligat 
Ligai  op 
MEFGIico 


aotblnR 

73 

40  66 

385  .  30 

216  14 

92  - 

451  sol 

155  - 

58  436 

•  38  128 


122  1624 

52  1639 

265  271 

137  69 

30  344 

91  27 

60  - 

24  75 

89  44 

58  69 


-+!  +1.2 
+  5  il4J 
+  15  +4.1 

+  10  +4.9 

-24  .  —  5lI 
-16  -9.4 
+3  *5.4 

+  2-  +5.6 

-7  — i.l 
+  7  +6.6 

n.c.  —  ■ 
+  10  +3.9 
+&  *6.2 
—3  -9.1 
n.c.  — 

—  1  — 4.0 
+2  +2.3 

+  5  +I0A 
+  17  +7.1 
+  3  +2.0 
+  5  +5.2 


42  HO  +2 

30  45  +3 

241  I  —10 

no  trading 

HO  -  - 

44  666  +*4 

74  —  .  — 

49  5  -2 

208  16  n.c. 


MIF  Glico  op 

84 

— 

— 

— 

Maquette  I 

415 

6 

>30 

-  +7.8 

Maquette  5 

133 

10 

+  1 

+.8 

Eagle  1 

748 

16 

>68 

>10.0 

Eagle  5 

400 

— 

— 

— 

Eagle  op 

550 

6 

-10 

—  1.8 

Pulgat  0.1 

1920 

3 

>90 

>6J 

Polgat  0.4 

935 

160 

+  70 

>8.1 

Polygon  r 

156 

30 

>14 

>9.9 

Pargod 

68 

320 

n.c. 

— 

Pa  rood  op 

31 

20 

>1 

*3.3 

Schoellerina 

291 

52 

>20 

+7.4  ■ 

Rogoxm  . 

83 

39 

+  t 

>1.2 

Metals  and  Metal 

Products 

Octugon 

201 

, _  : 

_ 

— 

OcLagun  op 

(81 

— 

— 

— 

Urdan  O.t  r 

1544 

33 

+  74 

♦  5.0 

Urdan  0.5  r 

770 

31 

+  25 

+  3.4 

LIrdan  op 

452 

5 

+  22 

+  5.1 

Cables  r 

570 

14 

+  2 

+  .4 

Cables  h 

565 

4 

n.c. 

— 

Haiehof  1 

270 

b.o.  I 

+  13 

>5.1 

Huichuf  5 

120 

152 

n.c. 

— 

Is.  Can  Curp  1 

164 

603 

>13 

+  8.6 

lx.  Can  Corp  5 

140 

301 

>6  ■ 

+  4J 

Sdom  Metals  1 

114 

b.o.1. 

+  5 

+5.1 

Sdom  Metals  up 

45 

— 

— 

— 

Zion  Cables  1 

1300 

46 

n.c. 

— 

Zion  Cables  5 

291 

460 

>22 

+  8-2 

Zion  Cables  op 

86 

105 

+  10 

♦  IJJ 

Kadmani  1 

120 

121 

+  11 

+  10.1 

K  adman  i  5 

76 

65 

+  3 

+  4.1 

Kadmani  op 

90 

30 

>5 

>5.9 

Nechushtan  0.1 

259 

33 

+9 

+  3.6 

Ncchushian  0.5 

156 

201 

>14 

+9.9 

Nechushtan  op 

28 

161 

+  3 

+  110 

Arad 

99 

172 

+  9 

+  IO0 

Arud  up 

53 

58 

+  8 

+  17.8 

Pecker  Steel 

197 

16 

n.c. 

•  — 

King  I  370  —  — 

King  5  240  2  n.c. 

King  up  132  —  — 

Klil  I  295  9  n.c. 

Klil  5  142  3  +8 

Sheludot  204  —  +6 

Shcladat  up  139  —  — 

Lachish  I  ?405  14  ox. 

Lachish  5  2n0  —  +10 

Lachishop  370  —  +20 

Electrical  Machinery, 
Electronics,  Optics 

blbit  3  r  43717  11  -1133 

Bbil  up  67000  —  — 

ElcoO.l.  180  18  +5 

Elco  0.25  r  IN  f20  +4 

.  fcleo  0.25  b  H3  1+5 
Electra  0.1  r  680.  35.  +6?. 

Elccira0>5T  328  276  +30 

Electro  op  4  ISO  58  +20 

Elron  48100  •  8-1500 

Aril  1240  '26  +40 

Aril  op  10*5  7  +120 

Clal  Electronics  837  807  +76 

Spcctranix  1  <630  28  ♦  140 

Spcctmnix  5  *250  U2  *87 

Spectronix  up  1744  103  +102 

Eeuchtwanger  I  .120  23  n.c. 

Ecuchlwanger  f  99  50  +9 

Peuchl.  op  31  30  +4' 

Cyclone  1  264  57  n.c. 

CycloncS  U9  119  +9 

Cyclone  op  71  —  +6 

K  at/ Adler  I  126  70  +11 

Katz  Adler  5  84  180  +7 

T.A.T.  I  480  64  n.c. 

T.A.T.  5  229  247  +14 

T.A.T.  up  229  95  +12 

Tcdea  428  95  +  30 

Tedca  op  305  40  + 1 

Bnilding  Materials 

1 P.  fndu'iric*'  113  buJ.I  +5 

Alkol  270  14  —6  ‘ 

Alkol  ap  140  40  n.c. 

Ackemcin  1  2Xn  40+26 

Ackcrsiein  5  17V  .  3  n.e. 

Tadir  I  235  16  o.c. 

Tadtr  5  137  50  +12 

Barton  I  101  IK  +3 

Barton  5  <14  10  + 1  . 

Hamaslul  |  115  50  *8 

Hamaslul  5  74  5  *3 

Hamaslul  up  123  —  — 

Tromadwst  1  400  10  +  3| 

Tromashcst  5  162  7  '♦  15  ■ 

M.L.T.  I  2SO  —  — 

M.L.T.5  125  —  — 

Modul  Ind  X7  .176  +8  h 

Woirman  |  399  3  n.c. 

tollman  5  .311  4  —4 

Chemicals,  Rubber,  Plastics 


Tew  r  .  2000  * 

Tew  b  2200  •  - 

Lipsky  306  4, 

Lipskv  op  196  3t 

Dead  Sea  r  980-441 

Petrochemicals  210  5- 

Maxima  I  « 

Maxima  5  101  51 

Maxima  op  50  145 

Neca  Chem.  I77  46‘ 

Soldo  I  370  ^ 

Sano  5  295  ..  -- 

Kedem  Chem.  174  2 

Kcdcm  Chem.  o  74  I. 

T.G.L.  1  IM  l- 

T  G,L.  5  1**5  b.6.1 

TiG.L.  up  91  U 

Taya  .  325  11 

•Taw  op  h  96  11 

Frutarom  1084  h.o.1 

Taro  Phann.  125  1- 

Wood,  Paper,  Printing 

Dafrors  I  126  3C 

Dafroti  5  78  105 

Dafron  op  37  S8 

Human  I  H4  ISO 

Haman  op  80  136 

Yach  1  136  . 129 

Yaeh  5  67  .  - 

MolcU  1903  3 

Paper  Mlh  7122  51 

■Scandia  l  notradi-;. 

Scandiu  op  no  trading 

Rim  0.1  r  265  8 

Rim  0.4  r  130  J I 

Ta'al  B  r  282  289 


210 

529 

n.c. 

155 

56 

ILC. 

101 

50 

+  5 

50 

149 

+4 

177 

460 

+  10 

370 

2 

*10 

295 

— 

+  7 

174 

"  29 

+  14 

0  74 

12 

n.c. 

154 

15 

+  14 

IMS 

h.6,1  . 

♦  5 

41 

16 

+  4 

31S 

16 

+  15 

% 

18 

+  11 

'  126 

30 

+  11 

+  iao 

78 

105 

+  7 

+9.9 

37 

SB 

n.c. 

— 

114 

150 

+  6 

+5.6 

80 

136 

n.c. 

— 

136 

.129 

+6 

-4.6 

67 

.  _ 

+  1 

+  13 

1903 

3 

>  102 

+  5.7 

7122 

51 

-  +48 

+.7 

+  26  +102 


Miscellnneous  Industries 


Aiumii  1 

484 

20 

+  44  +10.0 

Alumii  5 

308 

—  ■ 

—  — 

Alumit  op 

415 

8 

+ 19  +4.8 

Andin  1 

2*»Q 

49 

+  19  >73) 

Andin  5 

136 

55 

n.c.  — 

Andin  op 

39 

58 

—  +L3 

Five  J 

216 

74 

>34  +19.0 

•  Five  J  op 

99 

b.o.l 

+9  +10.0 

Zxka  1 

327 

b.o.l 

+  16  +5.1 

Zika  5 

311 

—  — 

Zik.n  op 

450 

„ 

—  — 

Poliak  1 

331 

51 

+  30  +-10J0 

.  Poliak  5 

176 
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THE  JEWISH  AGENCY 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  The  United  Jewish  Appeal  - 

TENDER  NO.  81/486/83 

1  THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  rheremafter  me  Agmcy)  invrtos  renders  from  budding  contractors  tar 
ihecxjnstrueiianofthe 
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TOUR  VA'ALEH 

WJt.O.  Aliyah  and  Absorption  . Dept. - 
•mmes  Visitors  From  Abroad  “l  . 


to  two  fulhdey  toms  on  W«dhesday;  February  i.-19B4 

As  follows 

1.  CENTRAL  GALILEE;  Vrsitmg  Carmfol  and  Sagav. area.  - 

Departing  from  Tel  Aviv. 

For  detalta  and  regbtraUon  call  03-266842  or  D3-2.5831 1.  cm  ZB  Office  hour* 
Sunday- Thursday.  8  am -3  p.m.; ’Fndays- 8  a.m *1- p.m. 

Registration  closes:  Tuesday.  Jan:  34  ax  1 2  nooriL 

2.  ERETZ  BlNYAMfN  AND  NEW  AREAS  NORTH  OF  JERUSALEM - 

Departing  from  Jerusalem  • 

For  details  and  registraLion  call  02-240522  • 

Oflico  hours  Sunday- rhursdev.  8  am -3  p.m..  Friday  8  am-1  bm 
Registration  doses;  Tuesday.  Jan  3Tat12:noon‘.--'  . 
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The  hydra  of  Jewish  terror 

FOR  ONCE  the  minister  of  the  interior  did  not  wait  for 
others  to  sa>  what  needed  to  be  said.  He  came  right  out  and 
condemned  the  crazy  terrorist  attempt  by  still  unknown 
assailants  to  forcibly  occupy  the  Temple  Mount  on  Friday 
morning  and  perhaps  attack  its  mosques.  The  success  of  the 
attempt  would,  needless  to  say,  have  been  disastrous. 

True.  Dr.  Burg  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  still 
had  “no  idea’*  who  those  foiled  attackers  might  have  been. 
The  inquiry  could  take  some  lime,  he  explained,  citing  the 
length  of  time,  nearly  a  full  year,  it  had  taken  the  police  to 
produce  a  suspect  in  the  murder  of  Emil  Grunzweig.  Perhaps, 
he  added,  it  was  an  act  of  provocation  —  carried  out,  in  other 
words,  by  Arabs  eager  to  implicate  Jews  in  a  dastardly  crime 
against  two  of  the  holiest  of  Moslem  shrines. 

But  of  course  the  minister  knew  better.  Otherwise  he  would 
not  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  stress  that  the  thwarted  attack 
was  “absolutely  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  Judaism  and  to  the 
fundaments  of  the  State  of  Israel.” 

While  the  precise  identity  of  the  terrorists  in  question  can 
only  be  established  by  the  forces  of  the  law,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  assume  they  were  not  Jews. 

Although  the  two  Kach  members  originally  arrested  have  in 
the  meantime  been  released,  it  was  sensible  of  the  police  to 
turn  their  attention  to  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane’s  gang.  For  Kach 
represents  an  organized  expression  of  the  concept  of  an 
Araberrein  Eretz  Yisrael  to  which  the  terrorists  apparently 
subscribe.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  focus  on  just  one  group, 
particularly  one  that  is  in  the  public  eye. 

The  terrorist  hydra  seems  to  have  already  grown  a  number 
of  Jewish  tentacles  and  it  will  take  some  doing  by  the  police 
and  security  forces  to  detect  them  all. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Burg,  speaking  in  the  Knesset, 
suggested  that  an  organized  Jewish  terror  underground  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  “Yossi  Sarid's  head.”  Now  he  has  apparently 
come  to  feel  differently. 

Yet  he  has  never  given  the  obvious  danger  of  Jewish  terror 
the  priority  it  deserves.  Given  his  casual  attitude  to  his  police 
responsibilities  that  is  perhaps  not  surprising. 

But  it  is  time  that  someone  lit  a  fire  somewhere  under  the 
cabinet  seats  of  this  government  to  arouse  them  to  the  grave 
threat  lo  Israel  posed  by  Jewish  terror. 

The  police  and  the  security  forces  cannot  easily  be  expected 
to  be  more  highly  motivated  than  the  ministerial  echelon. 

Since  the  attacks  on  the  mayors  in  the  West  Bank  —  crimes 
still  unsolved  —  the  threat  has  been  plain,  to  all  but  the 
government. 

Push  for  elections 

ELECTIONS  NOW  do  not  offer  an  ideal  solution  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  predicament.  Since  there  is  no  practical  chance  that  the 
electoral  process  will  be  speeded  up,  the  campaign,  noisy  and 
costly  as  usual,  will  drag  on  for  months.  In  the  meantime  the 
country  will  be  struck  with  a  transition  government  from 
whose  edict  there  is  virtually  no  appeal. 

It  is.  in  fact,  only  possible  to  take  the  decision  now  to  hold 
the  elections  in  five  months  or  so. 

_  Nevertheless,  the  argument  for  taking  that  decision  is  com¬ 
pelling,  especially  since  the  possibility  of  an  alternative 
government,  whether  a  broad-based  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  narrowly- based  Alignment-led  government,  does 
not  present  itself.  Yet  the  prospect  of  the  frail  regime  headed 
by  Yitzhak  Shamir  limping  from  one  crisis  to  another  until  Oc¬ 
tober  1985,  the  legally  mandated  date,  is  too  horrendous  to 
contemplate. 

The  likelihood  of  a  decision  on  early  elections  has  now  been 
increased  by  the  resignation  of  Mordechai  Ben-Porat  from  the 
post  of  minister-without-portfolio  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Ben-Porat,  who  heads  a  tiny  splinter  of  the  late  Moshe 
Dayan’s  Teiem  list,  which  he  calls  the  Zionist  Renewal  Move¬ 
ment,  was  active  last  year  on  behalf  of  a  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment.  He  is  still  very  disappointed  that  the  idea  was  aborted, 
and  is  now  planning  to  work  openly  for  it. 

But  if  it  fails  again,  he  made  clear  yesterday,  Mr.  Ben-Porat 
will  cast  his  vote  for  early  elections. 

It  may.  therefore,  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Ben-Porat  will  sup¬ 
port  the  Alignment's  initiative,  due  within  the  next  two  weeks, 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Knesset.  Backing  for  this  move  may 
then  also  be  expected  from  disaffected  Liberals  such  as  Dror 
Zeigerman  and  Yitzhak  Berman  who  were  Mr.  Ben-Porat’s 
partners  in  working  for  a  national  unity  government  last  year. 
These  Liberals  did  not  back  last  week’s  no-confidence  mo¬ 
tions  because  they  were  fearful  that  they  would  only  lead  to 
the  substitution  of  one  Agudat  Yisrael-ruled  government  with 
another.  Early  elections  are  a  way  out. 

If  Mr.  Ben-Porat  manages  to  generate  the  momentum 
needed  to  secure  a  majority  for  an  early  elections  bill,  he  will 
have  done  more  for  his  country  than  he  did  during  his  brief 
tenure  as  minister-without-portfolio. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


I  '?  M  A  CAMPAIGN  to  get  the 
IjfM  16,000  people  of  Far- 
mington,  Connecticut  to 
live  without  television  for  a  whole 
month  has  ended  in  embarrassing 
failure. 

School  and  library  officials  back¬ 
ing  the  effort  wanted  to  show  that, 
in  Farmington  at  least,  there  was 
life  beyond  “the  tube.” 

But  librarian  Nancy  Desalvo, 
who  led  the  month-long  campaign, 
has  acknowledged  defeat,  saying: 
“We’re  obviously  not  getting  people 
to  turn  it  off." 

A  recent  tour  around  the  streets 
of  Farminalon  proved  the  point  — 
the  glow  of  cathode-ray  tubes  was 
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evident  behind  living  room  curtains, 
in  the  fire  station  and  even  in  the 
library. 

“I  think  it's  because  many  of  the 
parents  have  grown  up  with  TV,” 
said  Desalvo.  “They  are  complete 
addicts.  There's  no  way  they  could 
go  cold  turkey. 

“People  just  don’t  realize  what  a 
monster  that  machine  is,”  she  said. 
"I  can't  even  get  the  set  off  in  this 
lihrury." 

The  campaign  began  with  the 
support  of  school  officials,  the 
library  council  and  town  agencies. 
Public  meetings  were  held  and 
resolutions  passed.  Pledge  cards 
were  distributed  in  schools  for 
children  vowing  to  turn  off  their  sets 
for  a  month. 

Bumper  stickers,  posters,  letters, 
newspaper  notices  and  large 
amounts  of  publicity  were  all  used 
in  the  intensive  anti-television  cam¬ 
paign  —  to  little  avail. 

A  writing  contest  offered  prizes 
to  the  children  with  the  best  essay 
entitled:  “What  I  Did  When  1 
Turned  the  TV  Off.*’  But  Desalvo 
said:  “We  have  more  prizes  than  es¬ 
says.” 

Studies  have  found  that  television 
sets  are  switched  on  for  an  average 
«»f  ft  hours  and  18  minutes  a  day  in 
American  homes. 


Towards  a  country 
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IT  WOULD  BE  quite  difficult  to 
come  up  with  a  worse  set  of 
economic  decisions  than  the 
finance  minister's  latest  “policy” 
concerning  holdings  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  securities  by  Israelis. 
This  policy  attests  to  the  economic 
bankruptcy  of  economic  ideas  on 
the  part  of  current  policy-makers, 
and  in  particular  annuls  any  claims 
by  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  to  a  further 
period  of  grace. 

There  exist  only  two  possible 
situations: 

I.  thousands  of  Israelis  will  legally 
hold  foreign  securities  and  bank- 
deposits  and  dollars  in  cash; 

2)  thousands  of  Israelis  will  il¬ 
legally  hold  foreign  securities  and 
bank  deposits  and  dollars  in  cash. 
There  is  no  third  possibility. 

The  new  regulations  (which  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  affect  immigrants), 
will  simply  tum  Israel  into  a  country 
of  criminals.  For  every  Israeli  who 
obeys  the  rules  and  liquidates  his 
foreign  assets,  tens  or  perhaps 
hundreds  will  simply  ignore  the 
rules.  Others  might  suddenly  decide 
that  dafka  now  is  the  time  to  transfer 
funds  abroad,  before  the  govern¬ 
ment's  feverish  brain  thinks  up 
more  restrictions. 

Plaut's  Iron  Law  Number  One 
says  that  the  public  is  always  sm¬ 
arter  than  the  government.  The 
government  has  as  much  chance  of 
success  as  does  a  Trotsky  fan  dub  in 
Moscow.  There  is  no  way  the  new 
restrictions  can  b.e  enforced. 
Moreover,  any  attempt  at  enforce¬ 
ment  will  result  in  even  more  funds 
fleeing  abroad. 

The  claims  by  the  Bank  of  Israel 
and  the  Finance  Ministry  that  these 


READERS'  LETTERS 
CHRISTIAN  TV 

Ti  the  Editor  14  The  Jerusalem  Past 

Sir.  —  Twi.ce,  letters  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  paper  complaining 
or  the  missionary  programming  on 
Middle  East  TV.  The  latest,  from 
Mr.  Goldstein,  suggests  that,  if  the 
Christians  are  going  to  use  “our” 
means  of  communication,  they 
should  use  a  "minimum  of  fact.” 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points. 
Number  one.  Middle  East  TV  is 
broadcast  by  Christians  to  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  fact  that  we  in  Israel  are 
able  to  watch  the  broadcasts  is  in¬ 
cidental.  Secondly,  when  they 
broadcast  programmes  such  as  700 
Club, Super  Book,  or  Flying  House, 
no  one  in  Israel  is  forced  to  turn  on 
his  TV  set.  Just  as  there  may  be 
programmes  on  Israel  TV  that  Mr. 
Goldstein  does  not  wish  lo  see,  he 
may  also  decide  not  10  watch 
programmes  on  Middle  East  TV. 

1  think  we  should  be  grateful  lo 
Middle  East  TV  for  providing  some 
excellent  alternative  entertainment 
programmes,  such  as  sports,  movies 
and  English  news. 

V.  L.  SHARIR 

Kibbutz  Shefayim. 

NEW  IMMIGRANTS 

To  the  Editor  <4  The  Jerusalem  Past 

Sir.  —  In  view  of  the  considerable 
increase  in  aliya  from  Britain  during 
recent  years,  the  members  of  the 
British  Settlers  Association 
(Hilachdut  Olei  Britannia)  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  effort  this  year  to  in¬ 
crease  our  activities  to  ensure  that 
each  person  and  family  coming 
from  Britain,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  be  helped  by  our 
volunteers  and  made  to  feel  at  home 
in  Israel. 

In  order  that  this  important  task 
he  successful,  we  are  appealing  to 
your  readers  who  come  from  these 
countries  to  volunteer  lo  lake  part 
in  this  endeavour. 

Newcomers  whom  we  have  been 
unable  to  contact  because  of  lack  of 
volunteers  or  whose  addresses  are 
unavailable  should  call  or  write  to 
our  National  Organizing  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Tobias.  76  Ibn  G viroI. 
Tel  Aviv,  or  telephone  03-265244. 

4  R1EH  CHAPMAN. 

National  Chairman. 
British  Sealers 

Association  (HOB) 

Tel  Avjv. 
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By  STEVEN  PLAUT 


restrictions  were  needed  lo  prevent 
the  flight  or  waste  of  foreign  ex- 
.  change  are  poppycock.  The  best 
way  to  cause  dollar  flight  is  to  make 
it  illegal  to  take  dollars  out  of  the 
country. 

At  the  time  of  the  1977  economic 
reforms,  some  people  expressed 
fear  that  the  liberalization  would 
result  in  a  dollar  flight  —  but  just 
the  opposite  happened.  Once  it  was 
legal  to  buy  and  hold  dollars,  large 
sums,  many  with  a  “criminal”  past 
in  illegal  bank  accounts  held  by 
Israelis  abroad  suddenly  found  their 
way  to  the  shores  of  Zion. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  Israelis 
today  lack- sufficient  ingenuity  to 
find  ways  of  transferring  dollars 
abroad  and  depositing  them  there  is 
suffering  from  serious  delusions. 

THE  GOVERNOR  of  the  Bank  of 
Israel  rationalized  the  restrictions 
by  claiming  that  they  were  a  way  to 
extract  dollars  being  hoarded  under 
mattresses  and  return  them  to  the 
banks  —  that  is  to  say,  lo  the 
government. 

Even  before  Cohen-Orgad’s 
deliberalization,  many  Israelis  were 
already  willing  to  pay  a  premium  in 
order  to  keep  their  savings  out  of 
government  reach.  This  premium 
was  the  4-10  per  cent  interest  that 
was  foregone  by  holding  dollars  in 
cash,  interest  that  could  have  been 
earned  if  the  money  had  been 
deposited  in  the  banks.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  non-confidence  premium,  a 
payment  people  were  willing  to 
make  because  they  did  not  trust 
government  intentions.  Obviously 
the  demand  for  “untouchable”  as¬ 
sets  will  be  even  higher  now.  The 


government  will  achieve  exactly  the 
opposite  of  its  aim. 

But  what  is  more  alarming  is  that 
jhe  deliberalization  represents  the 
beginning  of  an  abandonment,  of 
economic  policy  that  works  through 
the  price  mechanism,  and  a  return 
to  a  policy  based  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  allocation  of  resources 
by  the  bureaucracy. 

WHEN  ISRAEL  was  born  in  1948, 
the  founding  fathers  set  up  a  state 
that  combined  the  political  system 
of  a  Western  European'  country 
with  the  economic  system  of  an 
Eastern  European  country.  During 
Israel's  first  years,  the  government 
artificially  set  the  prices  of  just 
about  everything,  and  distributed 
the  goods  and  inputs  to. its  chosen. 
The  inevitable  result  was  waste,  un¬ 
iversal  shortages,  universal  black 
markets,  and  of  course  protektzia 
(known  affectionately  as  Vitamin 
P). 

However,  starting  with  the  New 
Economic  Policy  of  1953,  a  slow 
and  partial  advance  began,' 
manifesting  itself  in  increasing 
reliance  on  the  price  system.  Goods 
were  rationed  by  price  not  by . 
bureaucratic  whim.  In  international 
trade,  the  government  relied  more 
on  protection,  that  is,  on  tariffs  and 
subsidies,  rather  than  quotas  and 
other  bureaucratic  restrictions.  The 
government  continued  to  distort 
each  and  every  market  —  but  at 
least  markets  were  permitted'  to 
clear,  id  lowing  prices  to  vary  so  that 
supply  would  equal  demand.  (Ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this,  were  in  the  land, 
water  and  credit  markets.). 

The  distortion  of  an  open  market 
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BANK  ACCOUNTS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Past 

Sir,  —  I  was  glad  to  read  about 
the  special  committee  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Knesset  to  draft 
principles  by  which  to  judge  to  what 
extent  commercial  bank  charges  are 
reasonable. 

I  personally  feel  that  a  Knesset 
Committee  investigaton  and  resul¬ 
tant  regulation  of  bank  practices  is 
long  overdue.  I  have  had  several  in¬ 
cidents  with  two  different  major 
banks  in  which  f  feft  the 'behaviour 
of  the  respective  bank  was 
questionable. 

1  feel  very  deeply  that  the  average 
person  dependent  on  the  bank  for 
almost  all  monetary  transactions  is 
taken  advantage  of  to  a  great  extent 
and  given  no.  recourse  for  checking 
what  goes  on. 

Rules  should  be  made  pertaining 
lo  what  banks  can  and  cannot  do  by 
a  group  other  than  the  banks  and 
these  should  be  stipulated  clearly  in 
the  banks,  in  Hebrew,  English  and 
Arabic. 

Name  and  Address  Supplied 

CHELM 

To  the  Edita-  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  There  were  two  fascinating 
items  in  your  edition  of  January  20: 

It  was  interesting  to  read  in 
“Professors  advise  Hammer  on 
cuts”  that  “less  efficient  program¬ 
mes  should  be  eliminated,  and  more 
effective  ones  supported.”  Good 
thing  we  have  professors  l 

In  “Indefensible  cuts,”  Hirsh 
Goodman  reports  that  it  required 
“months  of  staff-work  and  hundreds 
of  officers”  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  fat  to  trim  from  the 
defence  budget.  Who  was  it  that 
said:  “If  you're  not  part  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  you’re  part  of  the  problem”? 

ARNOLD  SCHUSSEL 

Beersheba. 


NATIONAL  UNITY 
GOVERNMENT  . 

To  the  Editor  0/  The  Jerusalem  Post '  ■ 

Sir,.—  As  one  who  has  been  very 
critical  many  times  regarding  the 
editorial  positions  of  The  Jerusalem 
Post  I  must  commend  your  editorial 
of  December  30,  “The  only 
choice."  A  joint  national  economic 
rescue  effort  by  the  two  major 
political  parties,  as  suggested  in 
your  editorial,  represents  a  major 
factor  in  what  could  become  a 
national  consensus.;  The 
overwhelming  needs'  for  Israel  now 
are  economic  stability,  good  will 
amongst  all  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  unity  of  Lhe  people. 

TOBY  WILLING. 

Vice  President.  Public  Affairs 
New  York.  .  Emunah 


iSi  better -by  far.  (or  so  most; 
economists  would,  -agree)  than  a 
system  of  administrative  ;handouts 
and  bureaucratic  control. 

The  only  notable  changes  in¬ 
troduced  during  the  so-called, 
economic  “upheaval”  of  1977  were 
a  liberalization  of  the  restrictions 
governing  holdings  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  and  replacing  the  cumber¬ 
some  dinosaur  of  foreign  exchange 
rationing  with  a  price  system,  albeit 
a  distorted  one.  "  " 

,  The  bureaucracy  continued  to 
distort  and  control  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports,  but -for  the  first  time.it  was 
forced  to  do  so  entirely  through  the 
market.  Rather  than  having  to  trade 
beads,  and  trinkets  with  the 
bureaucracy,  anyone  .could:  buy 
foreign  exchange  freely,  although 
.tariffs,  taxes  and  subsidies  con¬ 
tinued  to  affect  the  willingness  to 
buy  and  sell. 

WHEN-  THE  government  argues 
that  the  liberalization  prevented 
dollars  being  used  for  the  “right” 

-  purposes  it’s  hard  to  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry..  Israel  is  the  only, 
democratic  country  where  it  is  com¬ 
monly' held  that  those  same 
.bureaucrats  who  can’t  deliver  mail 
efficiently  somehow  know  better 
than  the  “market”  what  the  “right” 
purposes  of  foreign  exchange  are! 

The  only  efficient  way  to  allocate 
foreign  exchange  is  to  force  the 
potential  buyers  thereofto  compete 
against  one  another  in  order  to'gain 
access  to  it.  The  “winner"  will  also 
be  the  one  for  whom  the  dollars  are 
most  productive,  creating  the  most 
economic  value.  Only  through  com¬ 
petition  will  the  most  important  im¬ 
ports  be  funded  and  the  most 
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Enjoy  15  days  at  the  super 
3-star  Windmill  Hotel  and 
pay  for  only  10  days 
(including  breakfast). 
Valid'  until  29  2.84. 


•  Kosher  restaurants 

•  Sabbath  elevator 

•  133  Air  conditioned 
rooms 

•  Complete  facilities  for  alt 
types  of  functions 

•  Walking  distance  to  the 
center  of  Jerusalem  ana 
the  Qid  City 

3  Mendele  St..  Talbieh 
Jerusalem  92147,  Israel. 
Tel.  663111  Telex  26536 
Managing  Director: 
Fred  Hall 


Nathan  Efrah  &  Yossi  Stem 

Homecoming  is  a  moving  and  fascinating  art  book  that  traces  the  history  of 
immigration  to  Israel  from  Abraham  through  the  1980’s.  It  depicts  the 

cnmh1!nfnftJhpWw^|rHU8h0Ut  hi®or.y3°  ^turn  to  their  ancient  homeland,  by 
combining  the  well-documented,  highly  readable  research  of  historian 
Nathan  Efrati  with  the  beautiful,  full-colour,  and  black-and-white 
illustrations  of  distinguished  Israeli  artist  Yossi  Stern. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  JERUSALEM  POST  READERS 
Regular  Price  IS  1785  Reduced  Price'  IS  1495 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.Box  81,  Jerusalem  91000 
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